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of which I may retell here—was done, I 
asked two questions: 

“Should war come now, would there 
be found men who could do as you 
have done?” 

“Yes,” he said, and the answer came 
grimly, “if they begin as young as I 
began, and have no better sense.” 

And, “ Why did you ever begin ?”’ 

“Tt was as I told you—Company K 
had been on detached service—scout duty 

for some time. When the company 
was drawn up in line, and the Captain 
called for volunteers for ‘ extra, dangerous 
duty,’ I looked at Ike Harris and Ike 
looked at me, and then we both stepped 
forward. They took us to headquarters 
and gave us two rebel uniforms—and we 
wished we had not come.” 

‘But why did you volunteer?” 

He peered at me over his glasses. “J 
don’t know! We were boys—wanted to 
know what was the ‘extra, dangerous 
duty,’ and ”—chuckling to himself at a 
hidden recollection—* when we found 
out, we hadn’t the face to back down.” 
And that’s how it all began. 

This, you must know, is not the story 
of a spy, but, gray clothes and all, of a 
scout! The point was rather insisted 
upon. 

“This,” he said, “is what I would 
say is the difference between a scout and 
a spy: The regular spy was a man who 
generally remained- inside the enemy’s 
lines, and was not supposed to fight ex- 
cept in self-defence.” (And, let me add, 
was usually a civilian.) ‘“ We scouts 
were men who dressed in the enemy’s 
uniform in order to deceive their pickets 
and capture them so that the main body 
could be surprised. Or, we would ride 
up to a Southern citizen, man or woman, 
for information, and since we were 
dressed in the Confederate uniform they 
would tell us everything they knew. Of 
course, under strict military law, we were 
subject to the penalty of spies if taken 
within the @emy’s lines.” 

Tt was in the fall of ’62 that Rowand 
and Ike Harris had looked into each 
other’s eyes, discovered that they were of 
one mind, and had stepped forward— 
into the gray uniform. Since July 17th 
of that year Rowand had been with 
Company K of the First West Virginia 
Cavalry, under General Milroy. He had 
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come to the cavalry from a Pennsylvania 
infantry regiment, which—he all but 
whispered it, lest Disgrace should find 
him out—was “not much better than a 
home guard,” and where “the musket 
was too heavy to tote.” But the cavalry 
just suited him, and in the rough scout- 
ing through rugged West Virginia he 
grew from the stoop-shouldered, cough- 
racked railroad clerk into the tireless 
young daredevil who would volunteer for 
extra dangerous duty just to see what 
was extra dangerous about it. 

“Tt was exciting,” he said. 

It must have been! With each day 
of service in the ranks of the scouts, 
danger became more imminent; the 
chances increased of meeting again 
some party of rebels with whom _ pre- 
vious lies and explanations would not 
tally with present movements. Also, 
in the Federal army there were sure 
to be Southern spies whose business it 
was to report descriptions of the scouts, 
and, if possible, their movements; within 
the rebel lines recognition because of 
these descriptions might take place at 
any moment. That meant death by the 
noose, or. at best, to be shot down in a 
last-stand fight. Rowand tells how a man 
rode into their lines at Salem and claimed 
to be one of Averell’s scouts. He was 
recognized as being a particularly dan- 
gerous rebel spy, and they shot him where 
he stood, without even the formality of 
a drumhead court martial. 

And then there was the danger of 
meeting death at the hands of their own 
men. It happened not onee, but many 
times, that, discovered and hard pressed 
by the enemy, the scouts in their gray 
uniforms rode for their lives for the 
safety of the Union lines, only to be met 
by the murderous volley of their own 
mistaken pickets. But, it was exciting! 

As compensation they had freedom and 
privileges beyond those of any men in 
the army. For them there were no camp 
drudgeries, no guard or picket duty; 
their courage and their duties bought 
them immunity from camp discipline; 
and their quarters, where they all lived 
together, were the best that could be 
obtained in the field. Each man was 
entitled to keep four horses—the pick of 
the command. In their scoutings through 
the countryside they lived on the best 
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couriers the moment they left the Union 
lines, and a rebel battery turned its entire 
fire on them in an effort to check the mes- 
sage known to be for help; theirs was a 
wild ride under the bursting shells. 

It was Rowand who, in the Winchester 
battle the next week, rode General Mil- 
roy’s wounded and hobbling horse across 
the battle - field, 
and brought back 
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except that given 
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that was his last 
battle. He was 
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ward. The 
Confederates, 
Lee’s advance, 
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scattered Milroy’s 
little command, 
and swept on un- 
checked till rolled 
back from the 
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of the Northern 
field of Gettys- 
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one thing that 
even old Clayton 
could not give 
Rowand Rowand’s command of the 
Southern manner of speech. The years 
spent at Greenville, South Carolina, as a 
child of from two to seven, stuck the speech 
to his tongue—so that not even the next 
ten years in Pittsburg could entirely ef- 
face the mark of the South, and now, 
with the need, he slipped easily back into 
the tongue that seemed to identify him 
with the gray; it was too obviously un- 
assumed not to deceive. To this, Rowand 
attributes his great success as a scout. 
Courage, too, must have had something 
to do with it! It was Rowand and Ike 
Harris who carried General Milroy’s de- 
spateches to Halltown, West Virginia. 
They were discovered and recognized as 
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scouts, and Row- 
and was chosen. 
And there he 
proved that he possessed the great quali- 
fication of the born secout—the illusive 
seventh sense. He had been in the lo- 
cality but onee before, and at that in 
the eonfusion of a fight at Piedmont 
Station, vet he established a “V” of 
couriers through nineteen miles of a 
country cross-hatched by innumerable 
byways, and reported them placed that 
same dark night. That was no small 
achievement. 

But it was in “the Valley” (the 
Shenandoah) that he felt at home, and 
he was glad when he was ordered back 
there to report to General Averell in 
the fall. 

“ Nothing much happened to me that 
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winter,” he said. (L wonder what really 
did!) “So I'm going to tell you about 
the second Salem raid in the next spring. 

To begin with, I hanged a man. It 
was this way: On the first Salem raid a 
citizen named Creigh had, with an 
axe, killed a Union soldier and thrown 
his body into a well. The seouts now 
discovered this; Creigh was captured, 
tried by a drumhead court martial, and 
sentenced to be hanged. 

“As [ was going up to headquarters 
the next morning I met Captain Jack 
Crawford, of Averell’s staff, who said 
to me, ‘ Rowand, you hang the prisoner.’ 
I indignantly told him I would do noth- 
ing of the sort I hadn’t enlisted for an 
executioner. It was the General’s order, 
he told me angrily; and of course that 
settled it. I sent a couple of the boys 
for some rope from a bed (have you ever 
seen the beds of that day ?—with an in- 
terlacing of rope in lieu of bed-springs), 
and put the rope around the prisoner’s 
neck, tied the other end to the limb of 
a tree, mounted him on the seout’s wagon, 
and drove the wagon from under him.” 
IIe paused; then, more slowly, “TI have 
seen civil executions sinee, but then I 
didn’t know enough to tie the hands and 
feet of the condemned.” 

I hastened to break the silenee. “ After 
all, it was the General’s order—you could 
only obey.” I spoke in sympathy—if I 
could see, how muclr more clear would the 
sight be to the eves that had really seen! 

He only said: “ That was the joke of 
it! Averell had never mentioned me; 
it was Crawford’s job, and he foisted it 
off on me. 

“Well,” he went on, “I was captured 
that raid—for the first and last time. 
Four of us were started in the late after- 
noon, about dark, to get through Breck- 
inridge’s lines and bring back General 
Duffié, whose brigade had been sent to 
go around Lynchburg. We did not know 
then that Hunter’s scouts had tried to 
get through and had been driven back. 
We rode for some hours, and then, about 
half past ten, spied a light in a house; 
we rode up and asked for something to 
eat—offering to pay. There was a wom- 
an sitting up with a sick child; she 
looked at our gray uniforms; then, her 
eyes shining, ‘Pay? she said. ‘I do not 
charge our boys anything!’ The other 


two were ke ft outside to watch: Townsend 
and | went in. The woman gave us 
bread and cold meat, and milk to drink; 
we thanked her and went out to take 
our turn at watching while the others 
ate. The men were gone. There was a 
fence about twelve feet from the house, 
and from behind the fence came the 
order to surrender; it was very dark, 
but we could see a dozen heads above 
the top of the fence and the gleam of 
the levelled carbines. 

“* Are vou Yanks? I ealled. 

ee No! 

“Oh’—as though relieved. ‘ That’s 
all right, then; we surrender!’ They 
came in and took away our revolvers. 
Then I remembered that in my pocket 
there was a pass, naming me as scout 
and passing me through the Union lines 
at all times; I managed to get the small 
pockethook, and by a flip of my fingers 
shoot it up my sleeve and hold it in the 
hollow of my arm. Then they took us 
into the house and the inquisition began.” 

As he talked, the memory of that night 
seemed to grow and brighten till he lived 
it in the present—yes, and made m 
live it, too. 

‘See,’ he said, getting to his feet 
and moving swiftly about the room. 
“TIere is the fireplace, a big one, and 
there is a window there where that one 
is; and there another one, and here is 
the door into the hall open, and there 
is one into the next room that is closed. 
And here am IT with the light strong on 
my face, so that they could see the 
Hicker of an evelid or the twitch of a 
muscle, and the captain, with his back 
to the light, sits facing me, with our 
chairs close together. Townsend and a 
scout, elose facing too, are over there 
more in the shadow.” 

See? Of course I saw: the guards at 
the windows, dim seen in the night out- 
side; the guards at the door into the big 
bare hall; behind them, peeping in, the 
frightened, white-faced woman with the 
sick child in her arms; and, strong in 
the glare of the unshaded lamp, the 
slender hoy of eighteen, lounging easily 
in his chair, fighting coolly and shrewdly 
for his life—a half-smile on his face, and 
the damning pass held in the hollow of 
his arm. 
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“ The scout examining Townsend called 
over, ‘This man is all right, Captain.’ 
But the captain shook his head over me 
he troubled; did not 
ring quite true. ‘Where are you from? 
he sharply asked. ‘ Lewis 
West Virginia, I told him. In Weston? 
Yes; I know Lawyer Jackson, and old 
Doe Hoffman, and Describe them ? 
Sure! (You see. we had been camped 
there in August and September, ’62.) 

‘My name is Hoffman, the captain 
‘Lee Hoffman, of Hampton’s Le- 
He was still looking at me with 
a frown of perplexity, and I laughed in 
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County 
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ly gave this letter 
to General Averell 
next morning, but 
not before he and his companion had again 
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come near to being hanged. 
up the attempt to Du fhié, 
trusted that their comrades had got 
through. All the rest of that night they 
rode by a circuitous route over the moun- 
tains to the 
Pike, and so toward Lexington. At 
dawn they the Union pickets— 
an Ohio volunteer infantry regiment, by 
whom they were arrested, haled 


They gave 


reach and 


Lexington and Staunton 


struck 


before 
the colonel, who would believe nothing ei- 
cept that they were in gray uniform, and 
who cursed them for spies, and vowed to 
hang them both within the hour. Row- 
and demanded to be sent to headquarters; 
the colonel said he and 


was insolent, 
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cursed him again. 
Averell 


ron le | 


But finally they were 
footing it, while their 
and then 


sent to 


captors their 
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‘somebody else caught ; 

He told how Jubal Early had defeated 
them at Lynchburg, and of how, in that 
awful retreat through a world of moun- 
Charleston, he had men 
and horses in the very midst of the army 
fall down in the road and die of fatigue 
and starvation. 


tains to seen 


He told of lying in a clump of bushes 
on a little hill in Pennsylvania at the 
edge of ill-starred Chambersburg—he and 
his partner John Lamis 
Averell at the 
cavalry to come and save the town. 


momentarily 
head of his 
They 
had sent their companion to tell him to 
hurry, but still he did not come. Nor 
did he come all the long, hot July morn- 
ing, and they the and 
watched the Confederate cavalrymen of 
McCausland and Bradley Johnson burn 
and pillage the town. 

He told of the nine-day pursuit back 
into West Virginia, and of how, near 
Moorefield, the scouts had captured the 
picket without firing a shot; and of the 
surprise of the camps at dawn, and the 
the commands of Brad- 
and McCausland to the 


expecting 


lay in bushes 


scattering of 
ley Johnson 
four winds. 
His face wreathed in smiles and he 
shook with laughter as he told of the 
the frog. “ How he and four 
other seouts had reconnoitred the enemy 
near Bunker Hill, and were riding leisure- 
ly back to Averell in Maryland; how, 
as they rode through Hedgesville, he had 
stopped to chat with a young girl who 
was an old friend; and then had rejoined 
his a great wood near the Po- 
tomac, and there they had found a big 
blacksnake which had half-swallowed a 
large bullfrog that was fighting stoutly 
against taking the road that lay before it. 
And instantly there was no war, and they 
were not scouts in an enemy’s country 
in peril of their lives, but they were 
boys again and it was summer, and here 
in the cool one of nature’s 
fierce battles—to be wagered on! In a 
moment they were off their horses, and 
now they cheered the snake, and now 
for the frog: Mike Smith held the stakes. 
He told how there had suddenly flamed 
a volley from out the wood, and they 


snake and 


men in 
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had flung themselves on their horses and 
made a dash out of the ambush—all but 
Smith; Smith the stakeholder! His 
horse was down, shot through the side, 
struggling and thrashing on the ground; 
Smith ran in silenee for the river. And 
how as he passed he eaught Smith by 
the and him his 
own big gray horse; then, firing as they 
rode, they all had dashed for the ford. The 
disappointed enemy maliciously told the 
girl in Hedgesville that they had killed 
the Yank on the big gray horse, and she 


collar dragged across 


grieved for many a day. 

He told of a lonely duel in the middle 
of a yvreat, sunny field. There was neither 
sight nor sound of armies nor of war: 
only summer sights and sounds—wind in 
and the great 
And he 
ing toward the rebel lines, and that other 
boy was headed for the lines of the Blue. 
Each that 
on; they fired. 


and bees: 


white clouds overhead. 


the long grass, 


was g0o- 


knew the other must not go 
Of all the memories of 
those harsh, savage days, the one of most 
bitter regret is that of the lonely, sunlit 
field where lay the huddled body of the 
other boy. They were only boys. 

“ And now this,” said Rowand, “is the 
last scouting I did for Averell; it came 
near being the last that I ever did.” 

He told how he and John Lamis had 
been sent to go around Martinsburg, get 
in the Confederate rear, and find what 
cavalry were there. 
rode through a 
selves to he in 


And how as they 
wood, believing them- 
the rear of the rebel 
army, there sounded the rebel yell be- 
hind them, and the cavalry came charg- 
ing through. They were swept into the 
their men. They 
loud as any but kept 
edging out to the flank so as to drop 
out at the first chance. But they had to 
keep right on into the town, and as they 
went charging through, he was next the 
sidewalk, and a young lady whom he 
knew—her name Miss Sue Grimm 
—stood with her mother at their door- 
way. She was so surprised to see him 
in such a place that she called, “ Why, 
Archie Rowand, what 
with—” 

“Shut up mouth!” he yelled— 
he was frightened half to death; had she 
finished—“ with the rebels”—he would 
not have been with the rebels long; he 
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But 


angry 


would have been with the angels! 
too astonished and too 
another word, and so he 


she was 


to say and 
Lamis got through and joined the Fed- 
and a half north of the 


It took him three months to make 


erals a mile 
town. 
peace with that young lady. 


Of 
tantly pass them by. 


such stories a score, and I relue- 
All that he had 
done up to this time was but the novitiate 
of his service. 

Then 


Ilis coming 


Sheridan the Valley. 
much to the nation; 
it meant much to Rowand, too. It meant 
the opportunity to do that 
of great value to his flag; it meant such 
the 
most of 


came to 
meant 
work was 
increase of the dangers and 
he loved as to 
what had gone before seem but playing. 


an ex- 


citement make 


For him it meant friendship—almost in- 
with this cavalry 


and a hero worship begun as a 


timacy greatest of 
generals ; 
boy has continued to this day. 

From their first Sheridan 
seemed to take to the boy, perhaps for 


interview 


his very boyishness, perhaps for his au- 


dacity and independence of speech, as 


much as for his cool daring in his work. 
‘T’d like to report to you personally, Gen- 


eral, or not at all; if not, please send me 
said at that 
This was because under Averell the 


to my regiment,” he inter- 
view. 
scouts reported to Major Howe, who re- 


Ile 


Rowand’s mixed; as a conse- 


peated the reports to the general. 
got 
quence Averell lost a number of men, and 


one ot 


angrily ordered Rowand to his regiment 
in disgrace. Rowand was able to prove he 
had reported correctly, and that he had 
reached a certain point (he proved it by 
the dead body of his comrade who fell 
at that place). After that he refused to 
report except to Averell, and his demand 
was acceded to. He meant to start right 
with Sheridan. 

“T wanted to stay with Averell; begged 
to stay. He said he was sorry to lose 
me, but that I would have to go. 
accordingly. 
Sheridan, 


I went 
I had never seen General 
never had him 
Averell and Milroy were big men—some- 
how I expected to find another big man; 
he was big only in fight. (Sheridan was 
but five feet five.) He was pointed 
out to me in front of headquarters, and 
I went up and saluted. He looked me 
up and down. 


described. 


‘IT asked General Averell for his old- 
est scout,’ was all he said. 
‘I am his oldest in point of service 
in knowledge of the Valley,’ I answered. 
“* How old ar you‘ Hlow long have 
you served?’ he inquired. I 
teen, I told and had 
over two years in the Valley. 
me 


nine- 
scouted for 
He took 

pumped 
then 


was 
him, 


into headquarters and 
hour and a half; 
four or five good 
them.’ I 
Fannin, 


me 


for an sent me 


for men as ‘quick as 
got Jack Riley, 
Jim White, Alvin 
and John Dunn. A scout named 
James Campbell came to Sheridan from 
the Army of the Potomac.” 


These 


vou can get 
Dominic 


Stearns, 


three others, 
seem to have been the nucleus of Sheri- 
dan’s scouts in the Valley of the Shenan- 
doah—the Secret organization 
which a little later, having been recruited 
up to forty, under command of Major 
H. H. Young, became the most efficient, 
the most noted, in the Federal army. 
“Months afterward, General Sheridan 
asked me what I supposed he 
I first reported to him 
eyes and a mouth, Rowand 


men, and two or 


Service 


saw when 
i Two big brown 
; that was all!’ 
I weighed less than a hundred and forty 
then believe it 
I was He had 
friendliness; 
have done anything 


and 
way 


mightn’t 
feet tall 
that easy 


you now 
that 
we would 


SIX 
with us, 
for him. was 
a fine man!” 
Silence fell; he 
the window, ottice, 
me, and with poised 
pen, I saw he had quite forgot. And ] 
envied him that inner sight of the great 
dead leader the chance to live over 
again in memory his close service with 
Philip H. Sheridan, the 
the war. 


Presently he 
“General Sheridan 
by all odds that I 
He stood by in everything, 
and they one and all would have gone to 
any ends to get for him the information 
that he desired. He himself his 
orders to us—his ‘old’ that is, 
those of us who were before 
Major Young took command—and_ he 
personally received our reports. He was 
impulsive, but not in the least the rough 
bully that writers tried to 
make him out. I him very angry 


out 
and 


stared unseeing 
the 


the stenographer 


musing; 


beau-ideal of 
began slowly: 
officer 
under. 


again, 
the best 
served 


was 
have 


his seouts 


gave 
seouts, 


with him 


some have 


saw 
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only onee—and that was at me.” (The 
chuckle lett no doubt as to how it had 
come out.) “Tt was on the James 
River Canal raid, one very dark night 
just after a storm—it did nothing but 
storm those days (early March, °65) 
that a party of us scouts found, un- 
guarded, a great warehouse containing 
about #300,000 of supplies. We galloped 
back, and I was sent in to Sheridan 
to report, 

“*Did you burn them? he asked, 
sternly. 

“* Why, General,’ I said, ‘we did not 
have orders— He was getting madder 
all the time; and at that he roared: 
‘Orders hell! Why didn’t vou burn those 
things—why didn’t you think!’ 

“Tt was only a couple of days after 
that that we ran across more stores. 
Of course we burned them. When I 
came to that part of my report about find- 
ing the stores he gripped the arms of his 
chair and, leaning forward, asked, ‘ You 
didn’t burn those? 

“* Ves, | said, proudly, ‘TIT set them 
on fire.’ 

“He leaped from his chair and 
shouted: ‘What in hell did you burn 
those for! I’m going up that way to- 
morrow. THe kind of glared at me for 
f minute, and then he remembered the 
last time I had reported to him, and he 
burst into a big laugh. 

“ After General Sheridan came to the 
Valley I made several uneventful trips 
into the enemy’s lines ” (unless he eseaped 
by a hair’s breadth, any trip was “ un- 
eventful.” and he could not be got to 
say much about it). “ The night before 
Cedar Creek, I had got in.from a hard 
trip to Moorefield and Romney; Sheridan 
was away, and IT came back to Scout’s 
Ifeadquarters and went to sleep. About 
2 am. or later I was wakened by 
Dominie Fannin and Alvin’ Stearns 
vetting in, and damning Crook right 
and left. They had been sent up the 
Valley to New Market and Woodstock 
at the same time I was sent to Romney, 
and when coming back they fell in with 
some of Early’s stragglers at Fisher’s 
Hill, where the enemy was camped, and 
with them, under cover of night, they had 
worked their way into the Confederate 
lines, and discovered that the Federals 
were about to be flanked in their camp 


on the banks of Cedar Creek. With all 
peed they withdrew from the rebel lines 
and made for the Union camp. Sheridan 
was in conference with Halleck in Wash 
ington, and so they reported to Genera 
Crook, who commanded the Eight! 
Corps—known as the Army of Wes 
Virginia. ‘The enemy will attack 
dawn!’ said they. Crook poohpooh« 
the idea: treated the news very lightly: 
made them feel like a_ five-cent shin 
plaster, as Fannin said to us at the 
Secout’s Headquarters. 

“* We'll be attacked at daylight you 
see!’ they grumbled, and then they fell 
to swearing at Crook again, and wishing 
Sheridan had received their report. They 
made such a fuss that I said, finally: 
‘Lie down. vou two fools, and let m 
sleep. If Crook can stand it, we ought 
to!’ And I fell asleep.” 

In the light of what followed it is not 
surprising that General Crook has mad 
no report of the information brought 
him by the scouts that night before Cedar 
Creek. That he should have treated their 
report so lightly is beeause he had, as 
he believed, good reason to think such 
an attack impossible. At eight o’clock 
that very evening he had reported to 
General Wright that a brigade recon 
noissanece sent out by him that day had 
returned to camp, and reported nothing 
was to be found of the enemy in their 
camp, and that they had doubtless re 
treated up the Valley. This seemed 
sound, General Wright goes on to say in 
his official report, because the enemy 
was known to be without supplies. Yet 
the mistake was not easy to explain 
Probably the reconnoitring party had 
not advanced so far as it supposed 
had not really reached the enemy’s lines, 
which were some miles in advance of 
the Federal. 

This reeconnoitring party from th 
Army of West Virginia returned to camp 
through its own lines (where the first 
blow fell next day), and undoubtedly, 
as they passed the pickets, confided their 
beliéf that the rebels were in retreat up 
the Valley. How else, except for this 


fancied security and lulled suspicion, 


could the enemy next morning havi 
swept over their entire picket line without 
firing a single shot ? 

This is the new story of what might 


ave beer 
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ROW 


ave been, what should have been, at 
edar Creek, October 19, 1864. General 
rook was given by these two scouts 
ie chanee to redeem the inecomprehen 

blunder of his reeonnoitring bri- 

hut he refused to credit their re- 
rt, and the battle ot Cedar Creek was 
ught and lost, and fought again and 
m, between day dawn 


d dark. Ilad Crook 


JAND. 1] 


their clothing—having been wakened only 
by the attack—plunged out of their tents 
into a twilight of fog and low-rolling, 
ever-denseping smoke, in which they ran 
here and there in bewilderment. Officers, 
no less confused, raged about, desperately 
trying to rally the fleeing men; here and 
there groups held for a moment and 

turned to fight, but, 

overwhelmed by hum- 





eded the scouts, there 
ld have been ho 
‘prised army in the 
ld fog of an autumn 
orning, no routed 
d panie-shaken army 
pour down the 
Valley to Winchester 
venty miles away, no 
chanee for General 
Phil Sheridan to make 
his famous ride on 
Rienzi and turn the 
tide of fugitives, and 
ith them at his back 
hange defeat into 








bers and attacked on 
two sides, they scat- 
tered, and, like the 
rest, fled once more 
for the support of the 
Nineteenth Corps. The 
wreck of the Army of 
West Virginia, like 
driftwood on the crest 
of a wave, shattered 
and demoralized the 
Nineteenth; surprised 
and already attacked 
in flank,they too crum- 
bled and ran; and the 
unchecked Confeder- 














ctory. 

That night there 
came down through 
the deep, wooded ravines of Fisher’s Hill 


DOMINK 


army as gray and as silent as the 
iver fog that rolled to meet it and en- 
elop it with a cold, sheltering veil. The 
march was a march of gray shadows; 
eanteens and the very swords of the of- 
ficers had been left behind lest their 
jangle sound a warning; the fog muf- 
led into a low patter the rush of thou- 
ands of footfalls. In the half-light of 
coming dawn they struek—in flank, in 
front, in rear. Solid battle lines, with- 
it skirmishers, swept up and over every 
picket post, swallowing picket, patrol, 
and reserve, whose scattered firing was 
as pebbles flung into the sea. So swift 
and certain was the attack, so sure the 
surprise, that they were in the camp 
and upon those regiments of the Army 
of W ST Virginia, where reveille had been 
sounded, ere the wnarmed men at roll- 
call had time to arm and form. It was 
but a matter of minutes before all were 
swept together into a panic-stricken mob, 
m whom the Confederates turned their 
own cannon and mowed them down as 
they ran. In other regiments, men, 
heavy with sleep, their arms laden with 
Vor CXIX —No. 709.—2 


ates swept victorious 

FANNIN : 
over the camps of 

plenty. Pillage began. 

To the sleeping scouts the attack, ex- 
pected though it was, came in its sud- 
denness with equally bewildering sur- 
prise. Rowand tells how a bullet that 
eut through a blanket over the window 
was their first warning that the rebels 
were so near. There was no time to 


change to blue uniforms; capture for 
them meant certain death; they made a 
rush for the door and flung themselves 
on their horses and galloped away. Once 


across the creek, they rode more slowly, 
often looking back. 

And he tells of General Wright, har- 
assed though he was with the anxi- 
ety of command, yet recognizing them 
as they passed, and shouting, “ You 
scouts had better fall back—this will 
he no place for those uniforms in a 
few minutes!” 

The roads were filled now with strug- 
gling teams fighting for a passage to the 
rear; long lines of wounded staggered 
and lurched along the roadsides, des- 
perately afraid of the plunging teams, 
and of the enemy behind, and of their 
own bleeding wounds. On either side, 
and far out into the fields that bordered 


SAITO RTEON TET, RT 
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the roads, there hurried hundreds of un- 
injured stragglers in groups of twos and 
threes and tens—groups of hundreds. 
Now and again the ery would go up, 
* They’re coming!” and the panie would 
spread, and in a moment every man 
would be running again, flat - footed, 
furious, in a blind haste to escape from 
the terrified comrades who pressed hard 
on his heels; in the roads, teamsters stood 
up on the seats of the lurching wagons 
and lashed their horses and screamed at 
drivers of wagons ahead who blocked the 
way; from where the wounded, frantic 
at being left behind, struggled to keep up, 
there rose one long wail of pain and 
terror. From behind there came ever the 
roar of battle where the Confederates 
who would not pillage fought the Fed- 
erals who would not run. 

And then Sheridan came up the Val- 
ley. Rowand and Campbell, who had 
stuck together all the morning, were 
already north of Newtown when they 
met him. 

“1 looked across a large clear field 
and saw a black horse at full speed com- 
ing out of the woods, and I said to 
Campbell, ‘ There comes the “ Old Man ”’ 

we always called General Sheridan the 
“Old Man’; and he said, ‘Can’t be; 
he’s in Washington.’ I looked again for 
a moment, and then said, ‘It’s him; 
there come a couple of his staff officers 
a hundred yards behind.’ We stopped, 
and General Sheridan came up, pulled 
in his horse, and said, ‘ Boys, how is it? 
Campbell replied, ‘General, it’s a rout!’ 
He threw his eves quick at me, and said: 
‘Not quite that bad! The Eighth and 
Nineteenth are seattered, but the Sixth 
is solid!’ 

“A young lieutenant, with a Nine- 
teenth Corps badge on his eap, was hur- 
rying by; Sheridan wheeled around to 
him. ‘ Lieutenant, where is your com- 
mand? ‘TI don’t know,’ the lieutenant 
shouted, and was hurrying on again. 
‘Damn you, turn back and find it!’ 
Sheridan yelled, and passed on. The 
lieutenant stopped. ‘Who was that, 
scout? ‘That was General Sheridan,’ I 
said. ‘T’ll turn back!’ he cried. 

“Tt was the same all along the road; 
the men were coming back up the Valley 
faster than they had run down it; ahead 
of us they were running toward the road, 


and lining up on either side, and as 
rode along there was just one great roa 
of cheers.” 

Ile told of the ride back to the front 
where the Sixth Corps and remnants 
the Nineteenth had been sullenly battli: 

holding off the Confederate army all th 
day; of how the ebb-tide that had turn 
came roaring back to the fight in a flo 
of men who could searce be held bac 
from the attack until the lines were sut 
ficiently reinforced and reformed. An 
when he told of Sheridan, bareheaded 
riding along in front of his battle lin 
where it waited the command to advance 
he rose from his chair, and his ey 
alight with the old battle fire, he pounded 
the desk with his fist. “ There has be 
a lot told and a lot written of what 
Sheridan said that day, but here 
what he did say—the very words; / 
was there, J heard, and these are hi 
very words. A man, out of the ranks 
called, ‘ General, where will we sleep i 
night?” General Sheridan stopped his 
horse and turned; he didn’t speak loud, 
but in the hush that fell his words seemed 
to ring: ‘We'll sleep in our old camps 
to-night, or we'll sleep in hell!’ And : 
moment or two after that he gave th 
signal to advance, and the whole lin 
moved out, cheering like mad. History 
tells the rest.” 

What a different story history would 
tell of the battle of Cedar Creek if Gen- 
eral Crook had heeded the message of 
the two long-since-forgotten men of the 
Secret Service. 

There was little enough for the army 
to do for a time, but for the scouts there 
was no rest. For as many times as they 
left the Federal lines so are there stories 

nearly all untold. Untold, because 
familiarity breeds contempt—they wer 
just seoutin’, like the night they shot 
Captain Stump. They had been in the 
mountains—“ Oh, just some little scout, 
I don’t remember why !”—and at a house 
where they had stopped they had “ gath- 
ered in” a rebel captain—Stump. It 
was bitterly cold that night, the roads 
heavy with snow; to have bound his 
hands would have meant that he would 
freeze; they put him in their midst and 
rode swiftly away. He was an oddly 
genial soul—he kept up a continual gay 
chatting with the men. An angry shout 
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from one of the the 


prisoner had been caught in the act of 


went up seouts ; 
stealing a revolver from a drowsy 
the band. He was 
laughing as he talked: he 

he had not surrendered, 
overpowered, and they would never get 
him into the Federal lines, he said. 

“rn 
killed if 


metni- 
defiant, yet 
had a 


only 


ber of 
right 


been 


have you 


you try 


those 
uni- 


attached to 
wore the 


- 
came to be 


last it 
Federal who 


Where they 


Inat 


scouts gray 


form. rode 


and what they 
did no remembers 
but 


no written 


now few men 
and they left 
their service; the 
those nights 
are held in dusty, inner chambers of the 


themselves ever knew 
record ot 
vague memories of many 
which, 

the 


mind, to 


long since, 








that again,” Major 
Young told him. 
It was savagely 
cold; the 
men, drowsy with 
the frost, nodded 
in their saddles; 


worn 


only the prisoner 


was wide awake; 
he rode 
Major 


side, talking gay- 


now at 
Young’s 


lv, laughing at his 
own jests. Row- 
and, close behind, 
woke from a doze 
in time to see the 
straight 
saddle 

his 
hand from behind 


Major Young’s 


back. 


prisoner 
en in his 


and snatch 


‘He’s trying to 








tongue has lost 
the key. 

But, one night 

the 21st of Jan- 
Uary is in no 
being 
forgot. It is not 
because they cap- 


danger of 


tured the enemy’s 
picket reserve at 
Woodstock that I 
tell it here; nor 
because of the 
fight 
followed in 
eold winter 

when two 
hundred Confed- 
erate cavalry 


de sperate 
that 
1 h e 


dawn, 


swooped down on 
them before they 
had left Woud- 
stock a mile be- 
hind. Some ne 














your gun,” 
Rowand ealled, 


sharply. 


get 


GENERAL 


Young reined in 
his horse with a 
jerk. “I told 


‘Ride aside, boys 


you!” he calmly said. 
plug him, Rowand!” 

Half a dozen men fired on the instant. 
They left him lying in the snow where 
he fell. 

Night after night the “ Jessie Scouts ” 
The odd name they bore was 
an inheritance handed down to them 
since the days of Frémont in the Val- 
ley: in the command of this general of 
pomp there had 
dear to his heart because of 
their rich uniforms faced with 
and to them, in honor of his wife, he 
the name Scouts.” Long 
after Frémont and his Jessie Scouts had 
left the Valley the name lingered in the 
minds of citizens and soldiery, and at 


rode out. 


and panoply been a 


company 
velvet, 


‘ 


gave * Jessie 


had blunder d; 
the fifty “ picked 
cavalrymen ” sent 
for the 
support 
recruits, 


H. SHERIDAN 


scouts’ 
were ‘ut 
the rawest of 
peded at the 
seouts covered 


raw 
first fire. 
their 


who stam- 
The twenty 
panie - stricken 
fight, fighting like madmen when over- 
taken, breaking away and pushing their 
jaded mounts to topmost speed until over- 
taken For ten miles the fight 
lasted, until at Fisher’s Hill the pursuit 
given up and those that were left 
Those that were left! The 
prisoners were all gone; among the cav- 
alry there galloped wildly many rider- 
less horses; and of the scouts, one was 


again. 


was 


were safe. 


dead, two mortally wounded, one serious- 
ly hurt, and in the hands of the enemy 
were four, of whom was Cassidy, 
full Southern 


And it is because of Cassidy, and 


one 
the only one dressed in 
gray. 
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hecause of a keen-eyed Southern girl 
who nearly ended Rowand’s story here, 
that I tell what follows. 

Ile would be hanged!—Cassidy, one 
of the best of them all. Sheridan, in an 
effort to save him, sent a staff officer, 
Major Baird, under a flag of truce with 
an offer of exchange. And Rowand, 
wearing again his blue uniform, was sent 
as part of the escort, to pick up any 
information that might come to his 
trained hand; among the escort he would 
never be recognized nor would he have 
been by men. 

At Woodstock Major Baird was met 
by Major Grandstaff of the Seventeenth 
Virginia Cavalry, who received his offer 
of exchange. 

‘Cassidy was taken in our uniform 
inside our lines; we will hang him,” 
he said. 

“Tle was not in your lines, for we cap- 
tured your pickets,” Major Baird argued. 

Grandstaff laughed. “We will hang 
Cassidy,” he jeered. 

“Then, by God! there’ll be a_ rebel 
officer swing in Winchester to-night,” 
shouted Baird. 

They had met in the street of Wood- 
stock; as they talked, a group of town- 
folk gathered close about them, listen- 
ing in eager curiosity; there were men 
and many women, even, some children 
too. Suddenly a young girl ran for- 
ward and pointed her finger almost in 
Rowand’s face. 

“Tlang this one, too,” she eried. “ He 
is one of their * Jessie Scouts.’ I saw 
him here yesterday, in gray. He is a 
spy—spying now!” She stood, © still 
pointing; her shawl had fallen back and 
the wind was whipping her hair across 
her angry eyes; she, too, would serve 
her South—let this be “one” for her. 
It was a shocking surprise; it seemed long 
before any one moved or spoke. A Con- 
federate cavalryman pushed his way 
through Grandstaff’s eseort; a sullen, 
vindictive fellow he was, with murder 
in his eyes. 

‘Tl kill him now; he is one of them 
that killed my brother vesterday,” he 
snarled. 

Rowand, glad of any distraction, drew 
his revolver and sprang to meet him 
half-way. “Step out to one side and 
we'll settle it, then,” he challenged. 


Major Grandstatf rode between them 
and drove them to their respective com- 
mands, then he turned angrily to Major 
Baird. “Is this one of your scouts 
one of your spies?” he asked. It was 
Rowand himself who answered; the plac 
was a bit too tight to trust any one else’s 
wit than his own. 

“You know, or ought to know, that | 
belong to the first West Virginia Cavalry. 
I was one of the thirteen men under 
Lieutenant Smith that charged through 
your command on the top of Fisher’s 
Hill!” And this story was true, and it 
was one the Confederates much pre- 
ferred to forget. 

Grandstaff curtly closed the interview, 
and the Federals rode slowly back. Row- 
and was safe in their midst, but Tom 
Cassidy they had to leave behind. 


Rowand was fumbling among a bundle 
of old letters, and I sat silent and 
watched eagerly; such worn, yellow let- 
ters they were—broken at all the creases, 
frayed along the edges; the faded words 
had been written in a _ vigorous, boy- 
ish hand. 

“Letters home—from the front!” he 
said. He picked one up and cleared his 
throat to read, then sat silent, staring 
at it in his hand. . . . The boy of nearly 
fifty years ago is to come back and speak 
again of deeds that were done but yester- 
day—not of what happened in the Civil 
War, but what he did yesterday. What 
weight have words written to-day to com- 
pare with those faded letters on that 
yellow page? “At the Front!”—that 
front to which we cannot follow even 
could he lead the way; that front where 
for four years—Four Years, you reader 

letters home were written by men with 
weapons in their hands, by men with 
throbbing, unhealed wounds. By some 
this letter will be read aright, as | 
and you may not read it. Old gray- 
heads will read and nod: the Grand 
Army of the Republic, they will know 

they know! 


My preAR Fatuer,—I received a_ letter 


from you some days since. As I had just 
written to you the same day, I thought 
I would wait a few days before answer 


ing it. I have just returned from a three 
days’ trip to Wardensville, Moorefield, 


and Romney. 
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Our trip was a perfect success Sue 


eded in capturing the notorious Major 
larry Gilmor and fifteen men of different 
mmands. On Tuesday | was ordered with 

man to go to Moorefield. By order 
f Gen. Sheridan, went to Moorefield and re 
rned on Thursday, reported to the General 

whereabouts of Harry Gilmor and com 


ROWAND. 


three Sundays 
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| have had some doing in 


the fighting line. On the last trip | captured 


two fast horses: I have now three number 


‘ 


me horses 
Your son, 
ArcnigE H. Rowanp 


Not as we would have written it? 
Years of fighting, of marches, and of 


hardships make 





details seem triv- 





vl The General requested me to send 
1 written report 
be filed. On 

Saturday morning [ 


force of cavalry 
100) and twenty 

uts left this 
lace for Moore 
eld, distant fifty 
ight miles. Trav 
elling all Saturday 
night, we arrived at 
Moorefield Sunday 
morning just be- 
fore day. Leaving 
the town surround- 
ed by a strong pick 
et, we struck the 
South Fork river 
road. I advanced 
with tive seouts 
[wo miles from 
town we came in 
sight of two large, 
fine houses: Will 


iam’s and Ran 
dolph’s, where Ma 
jor Gilmor was 


supposed to be. 





On coming in 


sight of them we | 
started on a _ gal- 








ial and common 
place; the result 
is the thing. [lis 
“ to Moorefield, 
distant fifty 


eight miles,’ 
sounds like a rail 
road journey. It 
was a forced 


march of hard 
ship and exhaus 
tion, in bitter 
cold, and over 
mountain roads 
that were alter- 
nately shected 
with ice and deep 
in snow - drifts. 
It would have 
been good read 
ing for us had he 
described the im- 
minent, constant 
peril he was in 
during all the 





lonely trip When 











lop for Randolph’s 


gathering “that 


louse, when an or- CASSIDY great essential of 


der came from Ma- 
jor Young to go to 
William’s house. Dashing across the fields, 
we surrounded William’s house and caught 
one of Rosser’s men. Major Young went 
on to Randolph’s and there caught Harry 
in bed. He was a little astonished, but 
took things coolly. You may be sure that 
we gave him no chance to escape. He is 
now under strong guard in our quarters. 
To-morrow three of us will take him to 
Baltimore, so I will have a pleasant trip. 
[ spoke to you of going to Ebenburg and 
capturing the picket post and of being fol- 
lowed and whipped by a superior rebel force. 
The following Sunday we again surprised 
them and captured the lieutenant and 
twenty-two men. So we more than got 
even with them, as they got only sixteen 
of our party So, you see, for the last 





success infor- 

mation ”; the. let- 
ter was not written to us; it was to the 
father and mother at home, and it is 
kinder and braver as it stands. My quar- 
rel with his letter is in not telling how 
well he did his work; it was great work 
to have done. 

Sheridan in his Memoirs says: “ Harry 
Gilmor(e) was the most noted of these 
[West Virginia guerillas] since the death 
of MeNeil. . .. Thus the last link be- 
tween Maryland and the Confederacy 
was carried a prisoner to Winchester, 
whence he was sent to Fort Warren. The 
eapture of Gilmor(e) caused the dis- 
bandment of the party he had organ- 


ized at the ‘camp-meeting’; most of the 
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men he had recruited returned to their 
homes, discouraged. .. .” 

This “ camp-meeting,” Rowand learn- 
ed, was nothing less than the rendezvous 
of Gilmor’s band, who were reorganizing 
and preparing for the spring campaign. 
A party of about twenty young Mary- 
landers were expected s00n 5 the Federal 
scouts in their gray uniforms, by their 
own story, became these expected Mary- 
landers; their desperate haste was caused 
by the pursuit of Yankee cavalry—no 
other than Colonel Whitaker’s support 
of three hundred cavalrymen, who fol- 
lowed the seouts at a distance of fifteen 
miles. The whole countryside gave the 
gray-clad scouts Godspeed and much 
help on their way; coming back, they 
shot at them from the dark! 

Nor does the letter tell of the quarrel 
between the seouts and the cavalry as 
to the custody of the prisoner; it ended 
by Major Young and his seouts angrily 
riding away from the cavalry with whom 
they had been obliged to leave him. But 
by the time they had reached Big Capon 
Springs, Rowand and Young were so 
fearful for the safe keeping of the pris- 
oner that Rowand, in spite of his ex- 
haustion from having been almost con- 
stantly in the saddle for a week, went 
back with three men to take charge of 
Gilmor; they arrived in the very nick 
of time. It was years afterward before 
they knew how critical had been the 
moment. 

In his book, Four Years in the 
Saddle, Gilmor says: “We were then 
some distance ahead of the main column 

none in sight except the colonel and 
his orderly, the surgeon, H—— [Gilmor’s 


cousin, who had been captured with him], 
and myself. We halted, and the orderly 
was sent back to hurry up a fresh guard 
for me. The doctor and H—— were 
on their horses, while the colonel and I 
were standing in the road in advance 


of them. The place, too, was a good one, 
on the side of a small mountain, and I 
made up my mind to seize the colonel 
before he could draw his pistol, throw 
him down, and make my eseape. I was 
about three paces from him when I 
formed this plan, and I moved up close 
to earry it into effect....I1 put my 
hands on TI ’s horse, when suddenly 
up dashed four seouts.” 


It was the end of Major Harry G 
mor’s military career. 

“It is growing late,” Rowand sa 
“Just time for one more letter my | 
letter—and then that must be all. It 
dated ‘City Point, Virginia, March 1 
1865,’ and it begins: 

“My peEAR Motrner,—I suppose you w 
be surprised to receive a letter from 1 
from this place. 

‘I arrived here yesterday afternoon fr 
Gen. Sheridan’s raiding forces with 
spatches for Gen. Grant. There were t 
of us. We left Gen. Sheridan at Columb 
on the James River Canal, one hundr 
miles west of Richmond. At the time we let 
he had destroved the Virginia Central Rai 
road between Charlottesville and Staunton 
blew up both bridges of the Rivanna Riv 
near Charlottesville. It will be impossib! 
for the Rebels to rebuild their bridges dum 
ing the war. We were foreed to stay in 
Charlottesville two days on account of tl 
heavy rain. Leaving there, we struck out 
for Lynchburg, destroying the Railroad as 
we went; burned the large bridge over th 
Tye River, eighteen miles from Lynchburg 
By this time the Rebels had collected a 
large foree of infantry and cavalry at 
Lynehburg. When Gen. Sheridan got all of 
the Rebels at Lynchburg he turned around 
and eame north, destroying the Canal be 
yond repair during the war. He _ burned 
and blew up every lock, culvert, and aque 
duct to Columbia—a distance of forty miles 

“ We left at one o’clock Saturday morning 
and came into our pickets near Harrison's 
Landing on Sunday morning at eleven o’eclock 
Came from there here in a_ special boat 
under charge of Gen. Sharp of Gen 
Grant’s staff. On arrival at Headquarters 
after delivering our despatches, the Acting 
Adjutant-General took us around and _ in 
troduced us to Mrs. Gen. Grant and several 
other ladies whose names I have forgotten 
They had expressed a wish to see the two 
men that came through the Rebel lines 
in open day. Gen. Grant was well pleased 
with our success in getting through. The 
staff was surprised at our getting through 
at all. They quite lionized us last night 
Several of them invited us to drink with 
them. We took supper with them. Then 
the Sanitary Commission took charge of us 
We had a _ nice bath, good underclothes 
given us, and a bed that felt better than 
all, considering we had no sleep for forty 
eight hours. We rode one hundred and 
forty-five miles in thirty-six hours, and 
walked ten miles, and came north of Rich 
mond. Of course we came a _ roundabout 
way, or rather a zigzag way. Several times 
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MEDAL OF HONOR AWARDED 





we were within ten miles of Richmond and 
talked to some fifty Rebels, gained valu 
able information. We had quite a con- 
fab with four of Gen. Lee’s scouts, passed 
ourselves off for Gen. Rosser’s scouts. Be- 
ing dressed in gray, they never suspected 
us. They, in fact, never expected to see 
two Yankees right in the midst of their 
lines in broad daylight. We were never 
suspected until we were within two miles 
of the Long Bridges, where suspicion was 
raised, and we were forced to leave our 
horses at the Bridges and paddle across 
in a small boat to the south side. When 
we came to the river there was a small 
boat floating down the river. I swam with 
my horse to the boat, got off my horse into 
the boat, and went back for my partner. 
We left our horses and made quick time 
across these swamps. We got into the 
woods before the rebels got to the river. 
They, of course, got our horses—the two 
best in the Sixth Cavalry. The fleetness 
of our horses alone saved us, as we had 
time to get across the river before the rebels 
got to the bank. Although we could see 
them coming down the road, they did not 
follow us any further than the bank of 
the river, as there is no boat, and they 
could not swim their horses across. Then 
we got from there to our pickets, most of 
the time being in the woods: the compass 
father gave me has done me great service, 


a 








» MR, ROWAND BY CONGRESS 






as I have a military map of Virginia. 
With both, it is not difficult to go the near 
est way to any point. When | swam my 
horse I got my clothes wet and boots full 
of water. When I got to our pickets | 
was perfectly dry, but was so erippled in 
my feet I could searce walk. I am all 
right to-day. 

“We are to-day quartered with Gen. 
Grant’s scouts. They think it is the big- 
gest and boldest scout trip of the war. 

‘We will start back in a couple of days. 
We are to be sent to the White House 
[Landing] on the York River gunboat, and 
with good fast horses start for our com 
mand again. 

“ Love to all. Hoping that these few lines 
will find you in good health, I remain, 

Your Affeetionate Son, 
Arcnie H. RoOWAND.” 


It was as though I had heard read a 
crisp, sueecinet scenario of one act of a 
brilliant drama. I wanted to take the 
letter in my own hands and read it over 
and over in order to bring back such 
pictures—the boy on the horse in the 
river, struggling in pursuit of a drift- 
ing boat—a boat which only a great God 
could have placed in reach at such a 
moment. ... The man on the shore, 
pistols drawn, grimly waiting, his eyes 
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on the road, and his ears strained for 
the sound of galloping hoofs. 

I have read it again, a score of times, 
have planned where to amplify and de- 
tail; it is not for me to meddle with; 
the story is told, the pictures already 
paint d for those who care to see. 

Ile was talking again, and I but 
half heard. 

Of the wind-up of the war, when 
we were around Petersburg, I could 
tell as many stories as I’ve told al- 
ready, but—not to-night. Every proper 
story should have a climax, and this is 
the climax of mine. I missed the Grand 
Review! I had to leave Washington 
the very day before. General Sheridan 
had sent for a few of us ‘old’ scouts 

he needed us along the Rio Grande. 
But I didn’t stay long, for I was tired 
if war, tired of fighting, and half sick 
besides. August 17, 1865, I got _my- 
self mustered out at New Orleans, and 
came home. 

“And now,” he said, good-humoredly, 
*‘T am tired again. My tongue has made 
a long march to-day. Look at this, if 
you want to, and then we must say good 
night.” It was a copy of a letter of 
Sheridan’s, and I give it here, because 
its terse, soldierly words form a greater 
and finer appreciation than could any 
words of mine: 


Lines for 


BY H. M. 


KEEP the tal 


oO the \djutant-General of the Arn 
Washington, D. ¢ 

Sir,—lI respectfully recommend that 
Medal of Honor be given to private Arc] 
bald H. Rowand, Jr.,- First W. Va. Cay 
ulry, for gallant and meritorious servic 
during the War. 

During the James River Raid, in t 
winter of “64-5, private Rowand was one 
the two men who went from Columbia, Va 
to General Grant, who was encamped 
City Point. 

He also gave information as to th 
whereabouts of the Confederate seout Harn 
Gilmor (e), and assisted in his capture, b 
sides making several other daring scouts 
through the enemy's lines. His address 
L. B. 224. Pittsburg, Penna. 

I am, sir, very respectfully, your obedier 
servant, (Signed) P. H. SHERIDAN, 

Lieut.-Gen. U.S.A 


When I had done he handed hie 
silence a small morocco ease. Its econ 
tents ‘stood for so much of work, and of 
achievement, and of honor, that I tool 
it almost with reverence; presently I 
closed the cast softly and said good night 

I looked back when I had reached th 
door. All the room was vague in shadows 
except where, from the shaded lamp 
there fell on the desk before him a ecirek 
of brilliant light in which he was slowly 
reopening the little leather case, and 
with him I seemed to read, graved ji 


the dark bronze, the shining words, 


“FOR VALOR.” 


a Sun-Dial 


STEGMAN 


of hours that flit, 


With shadow pencil, moving back. 


The annals of vour 


life are writ 


In shade as fleeting and as black. 
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The Auction 


BY ALICE 


ISS LETITIA LAMSON sat by 
M the open fire at a point where 
she could easily reach the tongs 


i the adjusting of any vagabond stick, 
and Cap'n Oliver Drown, in the opposite 
ngle, held dominion over the poker. 
No one else would Miss Letitia have 
idmitted to partnership in the managing 
if her fire; but Cap’n Oliver wielded 
in undisputed privilege. The poker 
suited him because he had a way, in the 
heat of friendly dissension, of smash- 
ng a stick much before it was ready 
to drop apart of its ewn charring; and 
that Miss Letitia never resented. She 
herself was gentle and persuasive with 
fire; but the Cap’n’s more impetuous 
method seemed to belong to him, and 
she understood, without much thinking 
ibout it, that when he blustered a little, 
even over a hard-working blaze, it was 
because he must. He was a tempestu- 
vusly organized creature of a martial 
front and a baby heart, most fortunate 
n his breadth of shoulder, his height, 
and the readiness of the cholerie blood 
to come into his cheeks, the eagerness 
These 


vutward tokens of an untrammelled spirit 


of his husky voice to bluster. 


helped him to hold his own among his 
kind, though his oldest friend, Miss 
Letty, prized him for different reasons. 
In her soul she had always regarded him 
as “real cunning,” and had even, when 
she passed to bring up the dish of ap- 
ples from the cellar, or a mug of cider, 
longed to touch the queer lock that 
vould straggle down from his sparsely 
overed poll in absurd travesty of a 
Probably no one, 
ind certainly not the Captain himself, 
knew exactly how Miss Letty regarded 
him. Miss Letty had been forty-seven 
vears old the last November that ever 
was, as she had just told him, in talking 
over her forthcoming departure from 
the house where she had lived all the 
t knew, she 


haby’s tended curl. 


forty-seven years, and he 
Vor. CXIX.—No. 709. —3 


BROWN 


added, just how she felt about the place 
and all that was in it. The Cap’n nodded 
gravely, thinking, if it paid to say so, 
that he knew how the tolvn looked upon 
her. She was good as Sold, the neigh- 
bors said, and at that 
pecially looked it, in a still, serious way. 


noment she es- 


She was a wholesome weman, with noth- 


ing showy to commend her and little 
to remark except the @xtreme earnest- 
ness of her upward glance. From her un- 
conscious humility, she seemed to be al- 
ways gazing up at people, even when 
their eyes were on a level with hers. It 
might have indicated a habit of mind. 

It was only to-night that the rumor 
of he r going had reac ed Cap'n Oliver, 
and he had come in to talk it over. 
Miss Letty’s heart quieted as she saw 
him take her father’ 
chair, and settle on the appliqué eushion, 


ecapacious arm- 


so sacred to him that whenever the cat 
stole a nap out of it stray hairs had to be 
brushed scrupulously off lest Cap'n Oliver 
should appear for an evening’s gossip. 

Miss Letty’s house was at the end of 
a narrow way bordered by cinnamon 
roses and stragglers from old gardens, 
and some of the neighbors said it would 
make them as nervous as a witch to be 
so far from the roacl. gut it did not 
make Miss Letty nervous. For some 
reason, perhaps because of long usage, 
it helped her feel seeure. 

“Well,” she was saying, mildly, to 
Cap’n Oliver, “I’m gettin’ along in 
vears. What’s the use of denyin’ it? 
That’s what Ellery said in his letter. 
‘You're ’most fifty, Aunt Letty,’ says he. 
Time to quit livin’ alone an’ come out 
here an’ let us take vare o’ you.’ ” 

Cap’n Oliver seowled at the fire as if 
he found the freshly burning sticks too 
strong to be smashel, and resented it. 

“ Well,” said he, “I’m fifty-four. Let 
’em come to me.” 
really?” asked Miss 


Letty, in a pretty surprise, though she 


“ Now be you 
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knew all the calendar of his life from the 
day she went to school for the first time 
and heard him, in the second reader, 
profusely interpreting a martial declara- 
tion of the Romans. “ Well, who'd have 
thought it!” 

‘I don’t know,” said Cap’n Oliver, 
staring into the fire, “as I’m any less of 
a man because I’m fifty-four vear old. 
S’pose anybody should come to me an’ 
say: ‘ Now you’re fifty-four, Cap’n. You 
better shut up shop an’ go an’ live in 
Washington Territory.’ ” 

“It ain’t Washington Territory,” said 
Miss Letty, setting him right with a be- 
coming air of humility. “It’s Chicago 
they live to, Ellery and Mary.” 

‘Be that as it may,” said the Cap’n, 
“T’ve eat off my own plates an’ drinked 
out o’ my own cups a good many year, 
an’ if anybody should try to give me a 
home, T’H bet ye, Letty, I'd be as mad 
as a hornet. I wisht you’d be mad, too. 
I'd think more of ve if ye was.” 

‘You've been blest in a good house- 
keeper,” said Miss Letty, in a gentle 
recall. “It ain’t many men left alone 
as you be that’s got anybody strong an’ 
willin’ like Sarah Ann Douglas to heft 
the burden an’ Ing it right along.” 

“It ain’t Sarah Ann Douglas,” said 
the Cap’n. “Sarah Ann’s a good girl, 
worth her weight in gold, an’ growin’ 
more valuable every day, but it ain’t 
she that’s kep’ a roof over my head. 
I’ve kep’ it myself because I would have 
it. So there ve be.” 

“ Well, I dun’no’ how ’tis,” said Miss 
Letty. She was staring placidly into the 
fire. “ But I don’t seem to have so much 
spirit as you have, Oliver. Seems to 
me if Ellery an’ Mary are goin’ to feel 
worried havin’ me livin’ on here alone, 
mebbe I’d better sell off an’ go back with 
’em. That’s the way I look at it.” 

“You never had any way of your own,” 
said the Cap’n. 

Miss Letty put out a firm, plump hand 
and presented him with the poker. 

“That stick’s ’most fell apart,” she 
said, pacifically. “ Mebbe you’d better 
give it a kind of a knock.” 

The Cap’n did it absently and was 
soothed by the process. Then Miss Letty 
laid the shortened pieces together in a 
workmanlike way and they blazed afresh. 

“What you goin’ to do with your 


things ?” asked the Cap'n, pointing a broa 
and expressive thumb about the place. 

“Sell ’em off. That’s what Elle: 
wrote. He savs I could have an aucti 
mebbe a week ’fore Thanksgivin’—that 
about now—an’ then when he an’ Mar 
come we could all go over to Cous 
Liza’s to stay, an’ start for Chicago fro 
there. Seems if ’twas all complete.” 

The Cap’n was staring at her. 

* You ain’t goin’ to sell off your thing 
without ay or no?” he inquired. “ Dor 
ye prize ’em—the table you've eai 
of an’ chairs you’ve set in sence y 
were little?” 

Miss Letty wineed, and then recover 
herself. 

“ Yes,” she said, “I do prize ’em. But 
it seems if they’d got to go.” 

“Why don’t ye take ’em with ye?” 

‘I ecouldn’t do that, Oliver. Ellery 
has got his home furnished all complet: 

oak chamber sets an’ I dun’no’ what 
all. There wouldn’t be no room for m) 
old sticks.” 

The Cap’n meditated. 

‘ Letty,” said he at length, “if ther 


was anybody you ever set by after 


vour own father an’ mother, ’twas my 
wife Mary.” 


“Yes,” said Letty, with one of her 


warmly earnest looks. “ Mary an’ I was 
always a good deal to one another.” 

“Well, do you know what she said to 
me onee? ’*Twas in her last sickness 
She was tracin’ back over old times, that 
vear you an’ I was together so much 
goin’ to singin’-school an’ all. You had 
a good voice, Letty—voice like a_ bird 
You recollect that year, don’t ye?” 

‘ Yes,” said Letty. Her voice trem 
bled a little “T recollect.” 

“That was the spring Mary kinder 
broke down an’ went into a decline, an’ 
vou journeyed off to Dill River, an’ mack 
that long visit. An’ when you come 
hack, Marv an’ I was engaged. Well, I’m 
gettin’ ahead of my story. What Mary 
said was: ‘ Oliver,’ says she, ‘you don’t 
know half how good Letty is. Nobody 
knows but me. It’s her own fault,’ says 
she. ‘She gives up too much, an’ it 
makes the rest of us selfish.’ ” 

“Tid she say that?” asked Letty. She 
was awakened to a vivid recognition of 
something beyond the significance the 
words had for him. Then she seemed to 
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lay her momentary emotion aside, as if 
it were something she could cover out 
of sight. She laughed a little. ‘“ Well,” 
she said, “I guess I don’t give up 
much nowadays. I ain’t, got so very 
much to give.” 

Cap'n Oliver rose and carefully ar- 
ranged the fire as if there would be no 
one to do it after he was gone. Miss 
Letty loved that little custom. It seemed 
a kind of special service, and often 
ifter he had done it and taken his 
leave she went to bed earlier than she 
had intended beeause when his fire had 
burned out, she could not bear to re- 
arrange it. 

* Well,” said he, “ you bear it in mind, 
what Mary said. Sometimes you give 
up too much, You’ve gi’n up all your 
life, an’ now you’re goin’ to give up to 
Ellery an’ Mary. You think twice, Letty, 
that’s all I say. Think twice.” 

He shook hands with her gravely, ac- 
cording to their habit, and she heard his 
steps along the frozen lane. Then she 
opened the door softly a crack—this was 
old eustom, too—that she might hear 
them farther. This time she was sure 
she actually knew when he turned into 
the road. She went back into the room 
and stood for a moment, her hand resting 
on the table, looking at the orderly fire 
and then at the chair which seemed to 
helong more to him than to her father. 
The cat got up from the lounge where, 
as she knew perfectly well, she had to 
content herself when Cap’n Oliver came, 
stretched, and walked over to the chair 
as if to assert her ownership. She was 
gathering her muscles for the easy leap 
when Miss Letty pounced upon her, gen- 
tly yet with an involuntary decision. 

“Don’t vou get up there, puss,” she 
said, jealously. “Do you think you’ve 
got to have a share in everything that’s 
goin’ ?” 

Then she laughed at herself in a 
gentle shame, lifted puss into the seat of 
desire, and stroked her ruffled dignity, 
and still laughing, in that indulgent way, 
sat down to see the fire out before she 
went to hed. 

The next day Miss Letty set about 
cleaning her house, the actual first step 
toward leaving it, and suddenly, as she 
worked, at a moment she could never 
identify, it came over her that things 


which had been hers by such long usag 
that they were as unconsidered as hi 
hand that wrought upon them, were t 
be hers no more. Then, as she duste: 
and rubbed, she stopped from time t 
time, to regard the rooms and their fur 
nishings musingly and wonder if she 
should remember every smallest toucl 
of their homely charm. She hoped sh 
should at least remember. 

All the week she did not see Cap’ 
Oliver. He was over at the Pinelands 
she understood, making his married sis 
ter a little visit, as he always did in thx 
fall of the vear. If she thought it 
little hard that he should be away th 
last week her home was to wear its ac 
customed face. she did not say so, even 
to herself. It seemed to her a very poor 
habit to wish for what was obviously 
not to be, and all by herself she set upon 
the day for the sale of her goods and 
sent for the auctioneer to come. 

An auction was a great event through- 
out the countryside. It ordinarily hap- 
pened in the spring, as if people had taken 
all winter to get used to parting with 
their possessions, and then wagons of 
every sort came from whatever region 
the county paper had _ reached, and 
families brought their lunches in butter- 
boxes and went about scrutinizing the 
household gear that was to come under 
the hammer, glad at last to know what 
the house walls had really held; or they 
visited with their neighbors in little 
groups. But this was a day of fall sun- 
shine and drifting leaves. Miss Letty, 
standing at an upper window looking out 
on her pear tree, the leaves leathery 
brown, felt a twitching of the lips. Sh« 
gazed farther over her domain, and it 
seemed to her that it had never been 
so pleasant before, so mellowed and soft 
ened by the last light of the year. She 
knew there were neighbors in the yard 
below, and could not bring herself to 
glance at them. A line of horses stood 
there, and, she was sure, all the way up 
the lane, and she remembered that was 


the way they had stood when her mother 


was buried. Then some one laughed out 
in a way she knew, and she looked down 
and saw Cap’n Oliver. He was staring 
up at her window, as he answered a 


neighbor’s greeting, and he gave a little 


oblique nod at her, and stumped along 
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ip the path. At once she recalled herseif 
the day, and went down-stairs to meet 

m. It seemed very simple and plain 
ww he had come. 

The neighbors standing in the entry 
tood aside to let her pass, but she could 
ot notice them. It began to seem as 

she must reach Cap’n Oliver, and then 
| would be well. The Cap’n was in 
gorous condition. His face was rud- 
lier, and he was shaking her hand and 
aving, as if she had endowed him with 
er state of mind: 

‘Soon be over, Letty, soon be over. 
Don’t you give it a thought.” 

“No,” said Miss Letty, choking, * I 
on’t. I won’t give it a thought.” 

But at that moment Hiram Jackson, 
ho knew everything and was fervidly 
anxious to be the earliest herald, came 
stammering out his eagerness to tell. 

Say, Miss Letty,” said he. “Say, 
you won’t have no auctioneer to-day. Old 
Blaisdell’s wife’s sister’s dead, down to 
East Branch, an’ he’s gone.” 

Miss Letty, breathless, looked at the 
Cap'n. 

“Well, there!” she said. It was in 
her mind that now she might not need 
to have the auction at all; and again 
she wondered, since she must have it, 
how she could ever make up her mind 
to it again. * Oh dear!” she bre athed, 
“Tm sorry.” 

The Cap’n was frowning at her, only 
because he was so deep in thought. He 
threw up his head a little then, bluffly, 
as if he had reached a clearer decision he 
meant to stand by. 

‘Not a word, Letty.” said he. “ Don’t 
you spe ak a word. I’m goin’ to auction 
‘em off.” 


She stared at him, her lips apart in 


protest. 

“Why, Oliver,” she said, “ you ain’t 
an auctioneer!” 

“ Well, I shall be after this bout. Now 
you come straight into the sittin’- 
room an’ set down in the corner under- 
neath the ostrich egg, where I can see 
you real plain. An’ if I come to anything 


you want to bid in, you hold up your 
finger, an’ I'll knock it down to you. 


You understand, don’t ye, Letty?” 


It was hard to realize that she did, 
she looked so like a frightened little 
animal, turning her head this way 
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and that, as xf she longed for leaves to 
cover her. 

“You unde!stand, Letty, don’t ye?” the 
Cap'n was saviag, with great gentleness; 
and because she saw at last some sign 
of distress in? his face also, she quieted, 
in a dutiful fishion, and nodded. 

“ Yes,” sher said. “Tl be where you 
can see me. ut I sha’n’t bid nothin’ in, 
Oliver. 1 don’t prize ’em_ specially, 
more’n I prite everything together. If 
1 can give u» an’ go out West, I guess 
I can get alpng without my furniture. 
Shouldn’t you think so?” 

She went hhrrying away across the hall 
and into thé sitting-room, and Cap'n 
Oliver, his hcad bent a little, stroked his 
chin and watched her from under his 
brows. Ther he followed and made hi 
way through, the friendly crowd in hall 
and sitting-rfiom and mounted the dry- 
goods box pyepared for the auctioneer. 
He looked abtut him and smiled a little, 
partly because people were gazing sym 
pathetically «t him and partly over his 
own embarrassing plight. For he was 
‘obody knew it but himself, 
and he was. afraid that after to-day 
everybody wold know 

“Well, neighbors,” said he, “TI feel as 


if I was runnin’ for President or goin’ 


a shy man. 


to speak in meetin’. But I ain't. [’m 
goin’ to auction off Letty Lamson’s 
things, an’ | ain’t been to an auction 
myself sence [ was seventeen an’ set on 
the fenee an’ chewed gum while old 
Dan’el Cummings’ farm was auctioned 
off down to the last stick o’ timber. 
Well, I don’t know’s I know how ’twas 
done, or how it’s commonly done now, but 
[ can take a try at it. Now, here’s some 
hooks Miss Letty’s brought down out o’ 
the attic. I don’t know what they be, 
but they look to me as if they might 
have come out of her gran’ther’s libr’y 
old Parson Lamson, you know.” 

“ Yes,” saiq Miss Letty, from the low 
rocking-chair fa neighbor had insisted on 
giving up to her, “they did. Many’s the 
time I’ve seer, him porin’ over ’em win- 
ter nights with two candles.” 

“ There, von see! they’re Parson Lam- 
son’s books. Many a good word he got 
out of ’em for his sermons, I'll bet ye a 
dollar. Why. ye reeollect how much 
Parson Lamsen done for this town, how 
he got up sewin’-cireles in war-time an’ 
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set everybody to scrapin’ lint, an’ climbed 
out of his bed after he couldn’t hardly 
stand with rheumatism to say good-by 
to the boys when they enlisted, an’ how 
he wrote to ’em an’ prayed for ’em 
why, them books are wuth their weight 
in gold. How am I offered for 
Lamson’s books? A dollar- 
seventy Why, bless Tim Fry, 
there book there but’s wuth a 
dollar-seventy taken by itself! Why, I'll 
start it myself at thirteen 

“Oh, don’t vou do it, Cap’n, don’t you 
do it!” called Miss Letty, piercingly. “J 
don’t want 


be ” ks. 


much 
Parson 
you, 
ain't a 


bid on gran’ther’s 
I want them books myself, if I 
have to work my fingers to the bone.” 
The Cap’n took out his beautiful col- 
ored handkerchief with Joseph and his 


‘em to 


brethren on it and wiped his face. 

“Gone!” said he,“ to Miss Letty Lamson. 
Now, ladies an’ gentlemen, here’s a little 
chair. I know that chair, an’ so do you. 
It’s the chair little Letty Lamson used 
to set in when three 
year old, an’ her mother used to keep her 
out under the sweet-bough tree in that 
little rocker whilst washin’ or 
churnin’! What?” He paused, for Miss 
Letty had waved a frantic hand. The 
running down her cheeks. 
The others had before them the picture 
of little Letty Lamson swaying and sing- 
ing to herself, but the brown 
apple stems over her head and smelled 
the bitter-sweetness of the blooms. She 
saw her mother’s plump bare arms as 
they went up and down with the churn- 
dasher or in and out of the suds, and felt 
again that pang of love that used to tell 
her that mother was the most beautiful 
creature in the world. 

“Why,” said 
listeners, “I 
chair for a 
come you to 
little chair?” 

The Cap’n was looking at her in de- 
spairing embarrassment. 

“ The said he, “remains the 
property of our friend and neighbor, Miss 
Letty Lamson. Now, ladies an’ gentle- 
men, here’s a fire-set—tongs, shovel, an’ 
andirons. That fire-set has been in this 
very settin’-room as long as I ean remem- 
ber. Summer-times the andirons have 
been trimmed up with sparrergrass an’ 
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the like o’ that, an’ winter-times they’, 


been shined up complete an’ the fire sna) 
What am I offered 
was standing. 
cried, “1 never meant t 
fire-set in. Why, don’t you rm 
Shi facing the Cay 
tain, and the appeal of her voice and loo 
ran straight to the 
the others, like a message. It bade hi: 
recall had sat togeth« 
and talked of sad things and happy ones 
Th 
talks had been mostly cheerful, .for th 
Cap'n 


pin’ behind ’em. 
Miss Letty 
“ Oh,” 
that 
member 


she 
put 
was 
heads 


him over 


how he and she 


night after night, for many years. 


and whenever 
poorly she had taken pains t 


a lively front, because she re: 


would have it so, 
felt 


put on 


she 


soned that men folks hated squally wea 
ther. Now, with the passing of the and 
irons and all they stood for, it looked t 
her as if a door had shut on that pleas 
ant seclusion where they two had com 
muned together and there would be no 
the “ Oliver!” 
she said, and stopped, because the com 
ing words had choked her. 

The Cap’n her 
his glasses with extreme benevolence. 

“Letty,” said he, “1 you better 
go up-stairs an’ sort out some o’ the bed 
linen an’ coverlets. I 


more laughter in world. 


was looking at over 


guess 
understood they 


shall get to 
If I come to anything 


wa’n’t quite ready, an’ we 
‘em before long. 
down here I think you set by particular 
ly an’ that you can pack up as well as 
not, Pll bid it in for ye.” 

The were nodding in a 
kindly confirmation, and Miss Letty also 
understood it to be for the best. She 
made her way through the friendly aisle 
cleared for her, and Cap’n Oliver waited 
until he heard her on 


neighbors 


the stairs above. 
He drew a heavy breath. 

“ Now,” said he, 
along. It ain’t to be wondered at any 
body should want to bid in their own 
things, but it’s kind of distressin’ to 
an auctioneer that wants to earn his 
Now here’s this high-boy. I'll 
rattle it off before Miss Letty gets time 
to have a change of heart an’ come down 
What am I offered for old Parson 
Lamson’s 


“T guess we can poke 


money. 


again. 
high-boy, bonnet-top an’ old 
brasses all complete ?” 

Timothy Fry, a bright-eyed youth in 
the background, started it at twenty dol- 
lars. Timothy had hitherto in his twenty 
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years shown no sign of enthusiasms more 
sophisticated than that of shooting birds 
in their season and roaming the woods 
in a happy vagabondage while the law 
was on. When he made his bid there 
was a great turning of heads. Some 
looked at him, but others fixed the Cap’n 
with a challenging glance, because he 
and the Cap’n were great cronies, and 
it had been jocosely said that they were 
thick as thieves, and if one lied t’other 
would swear to it. But Timothy, in his 
Sunday suit, with a blue tie and an 
elaborate searf-pin, looked the picture of 
innocence, and it was concluded that 
although no one had suspected it, he was 
thinking of setting up housekeeping for 
himself. The Cap’n’s face had an earnest 
absorption. Ile was evidently oecupied 
only in being auctioneer. 

“Pshaw!” he said, with a conversa- 
tional ruthlessness. “ Twenty dollars! 
Why, I'd give that myself an’ set it up 
out there at the cross-roads for autos to 
bid on while they run. It’s wuth—well, 
I wouldn’t say what ’twas wuth. Maybe 
you'd laugh, an’ I ain’t goin’ to be 
laughed at, if I be an auctioneer.” 

Twenty-five,” piped up Deacon Eli 
King, won by the lure of city rivalry. 

“ Twenty-six,” Timothy offered, qui- 
etly. 

Twenty - eight.” trembled Hannah 
Bond, who lived alone and braided mats 
for the city trade. She had always want- 
ed a high-boy, but the sound of her own 
voice made it seem as if bidding might 
be almost too steep a price to pay for one. 

Twenty-nine,” said Timothy. 

After that there was very little com- 
petition. Nobody wanted a high-boy ex- 
cept for commercial possibilities, and 
about the time the bidding reached 
thirty-five dollars a foreshadowing. timid- 
ity began to overspread the assembly. 
An autumn wind came up and set the 
bare woodbine sprays to beating on the 
window, to the tune of nearing snow. 
Summer buyers seemed far away. When 
one considered the drifted leaves and 
the cold sky, it looked as if full purses 
and eredulous minds were a midsummer 
dream, never to come again. So the 
high-bey, in this moment of commercial 
panic, was knocked down to Timothy 
Fry. Five or six chairs followed, and 
these also became his. 


Then the crowd pressed into the wes 
sitting - room, where there was rich 
treasure. Here, too, Timothy’s unmove: 
voice beat steadily on, raising every bi 
and here, too, he came out victor. th 
the next room also he swept the field, an: 
now at last the crowd murmurously con 
pared certainties, one woman dark] 
prophesying he never’d pay for then 
hecause he hadn’t a cent not a cent 
laid up, and a man returning that no 
body need worry. “Iwas only a joke « 
Tim’s; but Miss Letty’d be the one t 
suffer. Timothy’s eyes and ears wer 
closed to comment. His commercial o1 
slaught continued, and when, in the earl; 
dusk, horses were unhitched and ther 
was time for comment at the gate, it 
was clearly understood that, save for what 
Miss Letty had bid in at the start, Tim 
othy Fry was the possessor of every stic 
of furniture, every cup and bowl even 
and all the ornaments and articles of 
common usage in the house. Timothy 
himself had gone. The men had looked 
about for him, to rally him on his ap 
proaching nuptials, the women for thi 
ruthless cross-questioning his madness 
had invited; but he had slipped away 
softly, like the wood creatures he hunted 
Even Cap’n Oliver, who might be sup 
posed to know his inner mind, had be 
taken himself to the porch, and_ stood 
there, hat in hand, wiping his heated brow. 


“Don’t ask me,” he returned to queries 


and conclusions in the mass. “I’m 
nothin’ in the world but an auctioneer 
Now I’ve learned the road, I dun’no’ 
but I shall go right along auctionin’ off 
everything I come acrost. You better 
be gettin’ along home. Mebbe I'll sell 
your teams right off under your noses, 
if the fit comes over me.” 

“Timothy ain’t goin’ to be married, 
is he?’ inquired Aunt Belinda Soule, 
who sent items to the County Star. 

“ S’pose so, sometime,” coneurred th 
Cap’n, jovially. “It’s the end o’ mortals 
here below. Dun’no’ but I shall be mar 
ried myself, if it comes to that.” 

“ When’s he goin’ to take his furniture 
away?” continued Aunt Belinda, with 
the persistence of her kind. 

“Don’t know. Mebbe he ain’t goin’ to 
take it. Mebbe he’s goin’ to marry Letty. 
*Pears to me I heard a kind of a rumor 
she was goin’ to marry fore long.” 
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Aunt Belinda shook her head at him. 
“Ton’t talk so about a nice respect- 
le woman,” said she. “ An’ she goin’ 


move away from us an’ live nobody 
ows where. It’s a shame.” 

The Cap’n burst into a laugh that 
\unt Belinda privately thought coarse, 
d turned back into the house, while 


e joined a group of matrons and went 
vay home, discoursing volubly. 

Cap'n Oliver stopped for a minute at 
ie window in the empty parlor, watch- 
ng their departing bulk, and then went 
to the hall, where the tread of many 
vading feet had left the moist autumn 
iil, with bits of grass and now and then 

yellowed leaf. 

" Letty !” he called, roundly. 

There was a light step above, and then 
Miss Letty’s voice, a very little voice 
suited to the dusk and stillness, came 
down the stairs. 

“ Be they gone?” she faltered. 

“Yes,” said the Cap’n, “they’re gone, 
every confounded one of ’em.” 

“Did they take the things with ’em ?” 
inquired Miss Letty. “I didn’t dast to 
look. I knew I ecouldn’t help feelin’ it 
f IT see ’em all loaded up with things 
I knew.” 

“You come down here, Letty,” said 
the Cap’n. “I want to say a word to 

mu. 

She did come, wondering, her face 
sodden with tears and a miserable little 
hall of a wet handkerchief in her grasp. 
The Cap’n met her at the foot of the 
stairs and, without warning, took her by 
the shoulders and shook her slightly; 
vhy, he did not know, except perhaps 
as a warning to put a prettier face on 
the matter. Then he drew her into his 
arms with a conclusiveness it would have 
been difficult to resist, and kissed her 
soft wet cheeks. He kissed them a good 
many times, and ended by touching her 
trembling mouth. 

“There,” said the Cap’n; “I don’t 
cnow’s I ever kissed you before, Letty, 
sut I expect to a good many times again, 
fF *n’ on.” 

“Oh yes, you did once,” said Miss 
Letty, with unexpected frankness and 
implicity. “’Twas the eighteenth of 
November, thirty years ago this very fall.” 
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The Cap’n looked at h=r and broke into 
a wondering laugh. 

* Letty,” said he, “ yo‘vre the beateree, 
an’ [’m a nat’ral-born feol. You're goin’ 
to marry me right off «3s soon as I can 
get the license.” 

“ And live over to your house an’ not 
go to Chicago?” inquited Miss Letty, 
beatifically. 

“’Course you won’t go: to Chicago, un- 
less we go together som* spring or fall 
an’ make ’em a visit an’ show oft how 
we’ve got suthin’ to live for as well as 
they have.” 

“Then I needn’t have sold my fur- 
niture,” said she, with a happy turn 
of logic. 

“Sold your furniture? You ain’t sold 
it. I had Tim Fry bid i: all in for me, 
an’ I was goin’ to have i? crated up an’ 
tell Ellery, when he cone, he’d got to 
let me pay it on to Chicego, whether or 
no. An’ then when I «tood up there 
like a rooster on a fence. auctionin’ of 
it off, it all come over ime *twa’n’t the 
furniture an’ the house { should miss. 
*Twas you. I made up tay mind then 
an’ there I’d keep ye ‘if I had to 
hopple ye by the ankle iike Tolman’s 
jumpin’ steer.” 

Miss Letty withdrew feom him and 
took a timid step to the west room door, 
where, though the dusk vas gathering, 
she could find the familiar shapes of her 
beloved furnishings. 

*T don’t see how in the: world I ever 
made up my mind I could.” she said, a 
happy tremor in her voice: It sounded 
to Cap’n Oliver strangely like a voice 
out of his past, unquelled Vv fears and 
abnegations. It was the voice that used 
to greet him when, in his *plendid blue 
suit and shining satin tie, fie had called 
for Letty Lamson, some thigéty years ago, 
to take her in his sleigh to s:ging-school. 

“Could what?” he inquir@d, hilarious- 
lv, out of his dream where the present 
made the fire on the heafth and the 
past lent him figures to sit dy it. 

“ Why, get along without mv old things.” 

“T s’pose you never so much as thought 
you eouldn’t get along without me,” sug- 
gested the Cap’n, in a kindly rallying. 

“Yes,” said Miss ° Letty,: soberly, “I 
did think that. I knew I ecouldn’t.” 
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The Dead Folk 
BY FANNIE STEARNS DAVIS 


HWE dead folk live in decent rows; 
Their houses all are neat. 
But through their doorways no one goes, 
With dull or dancing feet. 


The dead folk are a harmless host. 
I have not ever seen 

One single, cautious, moon-gray ghost 
Slip o'er the shadowy green. 


I doubt if they are ever glad 
Or sorry; though indeed 

It often makes me still and sad 
To think they give no heed. 


jut in a few years, more or less, 
I shall not care at all 

Ilow many people peer and guess 
Above the churchyard wall. 


And when they step about my house, 
And read my door-plate, why, 

I shall be quiet as a mouse, 
No matter how they ery. 


Or, if too long ago I went 


‘ 
Down yonder, for their tears,— 
I do not think T shall resent 
The silence of the years. 


My body is a curious thing. 
My soul’s not half so strange, 
Who may go forth on gleaming wing 
And take no touch of change. 


But that my body should lie still, 
And never dance or run, 

And never climb a crooked hill, 
And never see the sun: 


This is a strange, strange thing to me; 
And stranger yet it grows 

Each time I stop awhile, to see 
The dead folk’s decent rows. 
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THE DANUBE AT NIGHT—GRAN 


The Danube 


BY MARIE 


EA-GRAY silver glaciers, slipping, 
seas 
moraine glaciers—celestial heights 
of Alpine snow, give the impulse to two 
streams whose conjunction in a 


crushing, ever-moving ice 


corner 
of the Black Forest makes the Danube 
River. The source, not far from the 
Rhine stream, was originally discovered 
by Tiberius Cwrsar, after Herodotus 
(whose geographical guesses were not al- 
ways fortunate), sailing upon the Dan- 
ube, decided that the head waters were 
in Russia. 

Once launched upon its way, the colos- 
sal invader starts forth on its journey 
of nearly two thousand miles to the 
coast. Like those lords of medieval 


VAN VORST 


times whose boats have rocked upon 
Danube waters, the river goes ridin 


{ dow n 
through its domain. 


Twice as l§ng as 
the Rhine, savage, untravelled,§ little 
known, the Danube is severe in its 


isola- 
tion. 


Its ancient history is written on 
Austrian highlands, on Hungarian pus- 
zetas and searred old mountain anges, 
its jewel-like cities are stars in its “rown, 
and over the varied lands of its pos- 
session histories of Crusade invaston, of 
Tartar and Mongol, lie like a searf; faded 
but still brilliant. 
Itself unsearred,° unmarked, and im- 
personal, there is a sombre and barbaric 
charm in this river of central Europe, 
something untouched and _ illusive; its 
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stormy waters seem scornful of the prog- 
ress along the shores, and it appears to 
wear a mail which could only be pene- 
trated by the lances of ancient peoples. 
During the centuries it has folded up 
the mountains on either side like serolls, 
cut through them, laid them by, and 
rushed proudly through Carpathian walls, 
through Transylvania, through — the 
mighty Balkans. Nothing has proved an 
obstacle to the flood but the sea; and at 
the Iron Gates, mastered and engulfed 
there, the lord, whose dominions have 
numbered ten different countries, meets 


defeat, and sees on one hand Turkey ap- 


proached by his ardor, and Russia un- 
reached through the mist. 

Ulm and notably Ratisbon, the pic- 
turesque German town of which Brown- 
ing wrote and which they say the French 
“ stormed,” mark the upper German Dan- 
ube. At Passau the river receives the 
Inn. Down to Vienna the Alpine in- 
heritance is visible, and the waters are 
tawny, turgid, ice-stained, and the river 
like an Alpine torrent. Never far from 
neutral in tone, impetuous and _ swift 
with an imperious current, there is to 
be observed in many places a sea- 
like aspect in the Danube—subject as 
the river is to the ocean, for once the 
Miocene seas surrounded the Carpathians, 
before the big torrent cut out its trough. 


There are countries which have man 
rivers, but the Danube has reversed th 
and possesses many countries. It wash 
the feet of seven cities and the shor 
of seven kingdoms. Its mountains a1 
the dark Carpathians, whose peaks ri 
forty-three hundred feet in the clouds 
the blue, serene Transylvanians, the rud 
Balkans, whose summits mark the sout] 
eastern sky-line. 

Once Austria is passed, the Danube ha 
expanded into a swift, light-green riv 
an eighth of a mile wide, and on its ba 
the capital of upper Austria—a compact 
brown town—stretches out its comfortab| 
length along the stream. Linz is con 
mercial, ugly, and uninteresting. Belo 
it, on either side, the lowland sands reac] 
to rich growths of forests and tothe hills 
The shores are rude and rugged; thei: 
edges softened by a golden growth of 
rush; and in the autumn light, as th 
steamer pushes its way like a bird, it 
severs mellow shores, the green water 


spread behind the boat, and the rococo 
houses of Linz, with their Byzantine 


cupolas, disappear. 
Varied legends, customs, and types ar 


found in towns through which the river 


runs in the constant change of country 
and frontier, and at Linz the Orient 
has hegun leave its mark. The 
steamer piers are thronged with peasants 


























THE DANUBE NEARING 


VIENNA—GREIFENSTEIN 
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A QUAY ON THE 


the mountains; with commercial 
travellers from town to town; and all the 
from Austria to the 
nothing that suggests the 
elled West. : 
Vienna the Danube’s 
the Wachau. The 
Austrians are very proud of these miles 
of beauty, through which the generous 
stream flows like a sea, its green waves 
whiteeapped. Wooded slopes and shore 
extend along the left, and velvet hills 
rise dark and shadow-like. The valley’s 
cups are filled with mists that float out 
over the green river, at every mile gain- 
ing in width and volume. 

Here and thefe nestles a farmhouse, 
surrounded by fertile lands. The yellow 
stuceo of the Austrian building becomes 


irom 


way sea one 


sees 
more trav- 
From Linz to 


course is known as 


familiar, the houses are overgrown with 
vines, and on all sides the landscape is 
tilled and pastured, the generous forests 
black and rich with magnificent growth 


of timber. Plenty and fecundity, care 


RIVER AT VIENNA 


and dignity, mark the Austrian borders 
of the Danube.  Fine-foliaged 
willows and young 
shores, and 


Austrian 
birches border the 
the hills is drawn 
the outline of a modern chateau, white- 
stueccoed, with blinds and _ steel- 
gray roof. From then on miles and miles 
of landseape without life or 
motion, ruined towers, melancholy, iso- 
lated, or far in the distance the languid 
smoke of a lonely farm, lost in a lonely 
land. . . . The river country is unbroken 
and silent save for the lap of the broad 
stream’s waves against the deserted shore. 
A little farther on an Austrian boat slips 
into the stream, and the green waters 
drop from the long oars. These boats 
are offspring of the Oriental fellah barks 
in design and shape, long brown boats 
with peaked yellow prows, plied by slender 
oars fixed in the stern. The common- 
place never enters in the Danube scene, 
which, though lonely, desolate, savage, 
impersonal, and varied, difficult to grasp 


between 


green 
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in its psychology, is never monotonous or 
dull. There are Nibelungen legends in 
these hill crevices as the Carpathian 
Mountains begin to take imposing forms, 
and ancient ruins appear upon the hill 
crests. Wallsee hangs its little white vil- 
lage against the rich fruit trees, and 
throughout the Austrian country the vine- 
yards are superb. Here the harvests are 
generous, and the hospitality of the Aus- 
trian noble has become a proverb. 

Between the tall walls of the dense 
hills the pilgrim church of St. Ottilla 
hides its mysterious shrine. The _ pil- 
grims who make their way to this lone- 
lv forest convent should well receive a 
miracle, and the votive offerings hang 
about the altar as witnesses of a thou- 
sand gratitudes. 

Lovely islands break the monotony of 
the waterway, the river is more than 
ever sea-like in proportion, and a friendly, 
cordial cluster of houses rises on the 
right bank, where the township known as 
the Danube’s pearl surrounds the castle 
of the Duke of Cobourg (Grein). The 
picturesque village, with its quaint inn 
painted over with grape-vines and cava- 
liers, fronts the river. The shores are 
mountainous and palisade-like; on the 
hilltops rest the ruins of a donjon tower, 
or of some mellow abbey where the old 
monks prayed; and these crumbling 
landmarks, these weird eagles’ nests, 
mark mile after mile of the Danube’s 
beautiful course through the Wachau. 

Under the yellow walls* of the Pres- 
burg Schloss lies a beautiful modern 
chateau of cream-colored stucco, with 
cloistered galleries overgrown with crim- 
son vines—a picture of luxury and beauty 

and in such dwellings as these is to 
be tasted the very best of living, wines 
such as no country in Europe can surpass, 
and a cuisine such as even the chefs of 
France cannot excel. Between mountains 
and aféld the low farm villages gleam 
out, with their rich stucco tinting, fat 
and well furnished, thrifty, luxurious, 
and Austria is a goodly land to inhabit— 
a goodly heritage. Odors of pine and 
balsam float on fragrant winds from the 
brown old forests, from splendid woods 
stretching their curtains along the moun- 
tains up to the clear sky. Like eagles’ 
nests from which the king-like birds have 
flown, the splendid castles perch on the 


desolate crests of the peaks; seem 
have drifted to mountain shores, derelict 
of time, forever held there; and betwe 
the deeply wooded defiles, around t!) 
curves and bends, the river, gray ai 
sombre, dashes, a savage thing, defia: 
and unchained, its waves undefaced | 
age. These old keeps of medieval day 
have as well a hostile and defiant attitud 
as though they mocked the things of tl 
progressive age. The river is their frien 
has heard their histories: knew thes 
fortresses, brave, impregnable, an 
mighty; and to the crumbling remnant 
of Crusade and medieval times the Dai 
ube sings as it flows through the Aus 
trian wilderness. 

Below the castle of Grein, gray ridge 
of rock cut into the water and form whirl 
pools whose frothing waves are dashed 
around the island of Wéorth, until 
would seem that the ancient remain 
were far more numerous than any other 
evidence of life. Like withered leav« 
the aged brown stones strew the forests, 
until their climax is reached on the crest 
of Aggstein, and the rosy clouds gather 
back of the sightless, paneless windows 
of this ancient Nechloss raised on a jut 
ting bit of land, and dominating th 
Danube north and south. So dark and 
impenetrable are the mountains her 
about, they stretch away so dense and 
black, that one wonders how any paths 
can pierce such mighty shades, and 
whether errant life or gloomy necessity 
could have perched these vulture nests 
so high! Their halls echoed to the eries 
of Turk and Saracen, and from thes 
battlements flew the banners of half a 
dozen different conquering hordes. 

The ruins of Durnstein date from the 
twelfth century, and around it cluster 
charming legends. These waters at its 
feet were crossed by the Crusaders them 
selves, when from France and England 
those bright ecstatic bands came trooping 
under their crimson standards; and the 
people along the Danube, whether Chris- 
tian or pagan, did not Withstand the in- 
roads of these idealists. Movable bridges 
were built for the Crusaders, and white 
garments and red banners flashed all along 
the Austrian border-land as their Chris- 
tian ery went up from the river banks. 
Bent on holy conquest or on his more 
war-like errand. Richard Coeur de Lion 
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MORNING 


came to Durnstein. Here in the old 
Schloss he found a fair-bearded lord on 
whom the English king’s charm worked 
no effect! Still, the blond noble feared 
Richard, feared him as women feared 
him, and although Engelhart (Angel 
Heart, in other words, so different from 
the Lion Heart) was at home and sur- 
rounded by his vassals, he did not dare 
to make prisoner of the king. What to 
do? Well, the Austrian and Hungarian 
races have not a _ reputation for the 
power of their music to no purpose. 
While Richard sat lordly in his enemy’s 
hall, his host sent for the gipsies, and 
they played to the Lion Heart those 
things that were sure to move him—that 
moved him over war and over the pil- 
grimage to the Holy Sepulchre. They 
played him their wild love-songs; and 
Richard, stirred and moved, wept as he 
sat at the great oak table; and when the 
gipsies had finished he slept with his head 
on his arms, and the Angel Heart made 
him prisoner at Durnstein. 


AT 


BUDAPEST 


The vines hereabout hang their lovely 
curtains against the hills, and the Bene- 
dictine monastery with its cloisters knows 
well how to drain the liquor from 
Austrian grapes to the best advantage. 
One after another the old eyries hang 
like the mouldy nests in immemorial 
eaves upon the hills, and their ancient 
memories drift down like leaves flung 
upon the Danube’s tide. Behind them 
forest lands make one long wall of beau- 
ty, of wild grandeur, and the eastles 
are like rough-set jewels in some bar- 
barie crown. 

And from then on and then on there 
is nothing to wateh but the tone and the 
temper and the curtain of the wonderful 
willow pastures against the tone and the 
temper of the autumn sky. The shoves 
are low as prairie lands, but the river 
is broad and milky, and low shores and 
river seem to make one broad way down 
through the land. Of this tremulous, 
delicate effect one has something like 
fifty miles below Vienna. 
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Yellow and violet trunked pines—for- 
ests so deep that their obscurity is ter- 
rifying and fairly takes the breath away 

make the noble background; and over 
the far-reaching willow country, whose 
frail bracken quivers in the autumn 
winds, long-winged flecks of river birds 
fly and are lost in the distance. 


Each river possesses a different per- 
sonality; the Danube has stamped its 
shores with distinet characters, and the 
large river seems like a giant’s signature 
across central Europe, whereon the force 
and civilizing pewer of a great body of 
water has written its name. 

Near Vienna are pine-covered hills, 
great boulders; and high on a jutting 


rock rises the last ruin, charming and 
ghostly, a queer town at its foot—with 
wooden steeples and stucco walls,—then 
comes a glare of lights and Vienna bursts 
upon the view. The Avistrian metropolis, 


new, ardent, modern, and _ progressive, 
rises along the Danube banks out of 
a very medieval mist, and coming down 
from its prison, from its  fastnesses, 
finds the same indomitable spirit, the 
same stern simplicity in Austria as that 
which distinguished the great lords of 
medieval days. 


From Vienna to Budapest the sweey 
of the Danube is majestic, its current 
milk-white, and legend and story for th 
most part leave the river here to its na 
tive, unspoiled character. The road th 
great stream chooses to cut into Hungary 
leads between the Carpathians and int: 
the Transylvania range; and the Austr 
Hungarian Campagna is lovely wit! 
leafy abundance, full of golden autum 
lights. In the last mile of Austria, lx 
low Vienna, the king of European rivers 
glides between birch groves, between wil 
low groves and beech copses., Birds sing 
and call from their nests on the banks, 
and the scene is one of vernal placidits 
and uninterrupted gentle charm. Thi 
river is jewel-like, opalescent; the moun 
tains dominate the shores, and sheer cliffs 


rise, against which the birds fly like 


hutterflies—poise, float, and shine out 
sharply white against the thick green 
trees. A few more miles of suave green 


border, delicate filmy bowers of willows, 


mysterious veil-like forests of willows, fine 
and illusive against the Danube’s Cam 
pagna; then to the right a big green 
island rises up, vivid and dazzling. 
Cargo-boats as pagan as if made in 
the far East slip into the stream and file 
between the hills; the white cliffs are 


























MOUNTAINS DOMINATE THE SHORES 
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THE DANUBE. 


eovered with purple flowers. An unhis- 
toried castle stares through its blank 
windows from the feathery hill, and at 
Deveny—a tiny little township—the Dan- 
ube enters Hungary. The river pos- 
sesses here a charmed domain. Autumn 
reddens in the Car- 

pathians, the first har- 


wild to look upon, but very beautiful: 
he was barefoot, but he sat his horse like 
a god. With the winds of the steppes 


blowing in his hair, his brows bathed by 
the dews of the evening, he looked down 
upon the wood-cutter’s daughters and 








vests are all in; but 
there is a second har- 
vest, and the vines 
have poured their lus- 
cious richness into 
press and basket. The 
curves of the river are 
many, and one after 
another the beautiful 
views are shut away as 
the river winds in 
and out. The country 
seems swallowed up by 
the big forests forests 
full of the haunts of 
old warrior spirits, full 
of the legends and 
stories of those brave 
barbarians who con- 
quered the Moguls and 
the Turks. 

Far out in the river, 
on the logs, sit the 
black - throated pen- 
guins, and to the left, 
at Pazony, rise the 
long square castles of 
the Hapsburgs, where 
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crowned and held her 
court. 

The Carpathian 
ranges ring round like an _ evergreen 
garland through the Hungarian coun- 
try and shadow with their splendid 
forest walls the Danube shores. The 
rivers course through this forest is 
charming, and the Danube counts no 
less than six hundred miles in Hungary. 
The Hungarian land has been stormed 
across, ridden across, by most of the con- 
quering forees of the world. Magyar, 
the hero of the dawn of years, riding one 
day across the steppes, saw at the river’s 
brink the beautiful daughters of a wood- 
cutter at their evening meal. Magyar 
of the steppes had ridden and ridden, 
without bridle or stirrup, over Heaven 
knows how many miles of plain; he was 

Vo. CXIX.—No 709 —5 


LIDAY AT BUDAPEST 


took the one he loved the best and rode 
away. From this wild rape sprang the 
race of Magyars whose language all Hun- 
gary speaks to-day, and whose blood is 
full of fire and romance. 

Then Attila, the Scourge of God, the 
robber, the land pirate, the king whose 
dreadful fame has yet so much of charm 

Attila the Hun—conquered and drov 
out the invaders and possessed the plain. 
The Hungarians are his seed and race, 
and here at Estergom, on the jutting hill, 
with sunset soft around it, his palace rose 
and he held his courtAttila’s wayward, 
wandering, loving heart was here. It was 
after his warfare that he came to the 
Danube, and if anything could bring 
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peace to that wild breast, any couch rest 
those great limbs, such peace and rest 
were here. So the plains with their warm 
odors and the river with its song made 
a spell for Attila and fetched him home. 

Of this mysterious, changeful sweep of 
country there are thirty-five thousand 
miles in Hungary, and there are no high- 
roads through it and no paths; and to- 
day, just as Magyar rode, so the peasants, 
without bridle or stirrups, ride from farm 
to farm, into the vast inland villages that 
are like a dozen towns in one. 

There is something wild, barbaric, 
about Hungary, something which pro- 
claims that the spirit of its people is one 
which will never be defeated—a spirit 
close and stern and real. The bridge that 
spans the twin cities of Buda-Pest is a 
most picturesque example of the unity 
of Hungary at the time of the Austro- 
Hlungarian allianee, when the country 
was lifted out of disruption and disinte- 
eration into a unit. . The earth to build 
the bridge foundations was brought from 
the Carpathian and Transylvania moun- 
tains by the different nations that people 
Hungary—Croat, Slav, Magyar—and in 
1867 the place took form. The very ery 
of Hungary, the war-ery and the greet- 
ing, is inspiring and speaks for the future 

“ Eljen!”—which means, with all the 
foree of millions of throats, “ Long live!” 

The only place of interest between 
Vienna and Budapest is where Attila 
had his palace, Kstergom, and its mosque 
chureh rises around a bend on its hilly 
eminence. Pungent odors are brought 
out from the shores, wonderful odors 
of warmed harvest lands, of rich earth, 
of spicy woods and vines, of late-lit fires. 
These Hungarian steppes are fragrant, 
and in the sunset the hills glow spirit- 
like, soft as velvet. The peasants then 
seek the waterside, driving down their 
eattle to the brink of the Danube. 
Strange rafts and boats fill the stream, 
striped boats, black and yellow, manned 
by oarsmen in loose white clothes. In 
rows along the shore are the Hungarian 
water-wheels, built into the stream itself, 
to which the corn is brought and ground 
for the entire countryside. The river has 
become a golden stream and flows be- 
tween golden shores, and the mill wheels 
turn in the light, and the splashing drops 
are drops of glory. Alongside of the dock 


one of the Danube barges—a great bla 

canal-boat—is drawn. In the starlig! 
for the night has fallen, the sailors a 
the peasants group in the stern, and tl 
plaintive musie of the Hungarian gips 
fills the night. From warm farms, fro: 
the steppes and the forests, comes odor « 
agrarian life, the happy odor of heart 
and home, the perfume of the open, tl 
intoxication of the harvest. Slowly tl 
great hills dip and rise; the Carpathian 
form a great vista into which the boa 
steals under the stars. Brighter than tl 
stars even, there is a glare along the sk 
as the lights of Budapest begin to glow 
and after one more turn the circle a 

ornament of the lights of the Hungaria 
city shine out upon the Danube and east 
their reflection upon the stream, an 

bright as daylight the city spreads along 
the shore. 

Budapest, whose front is circled with 
lights like a crown, whose hills rise dar 
and feathery above the river, whose Par 
liament buildings run along the bank 


and are second to none but Westminster 


Budapest, bright, flashing, gay, beauti 
ful, modern and rich, ardent and execu 
tive, close-built and amalgamative 
blend r of yx opl s is the produet of only 
a few decades, and yet at its last exposi 
tion it celebrated its thousandth birthday 
Pest, to the right of the river—for tli 
cities are twin and divided by the Dan 
ube—Pest dates back to 1200: and Buda 
was the Ofen of the Romans. Buda 
climbs up the opposite hill, to-day mag 
nificently new, but sown round with green 
erumbling walls that mark the passing 


of the original founders whose painted 
gallevs came up the Danube from th 
Black Sea. The twentieth-century civ- 


ilization, sharply new and powerful, must 
for a moment be brushed aside and thi 
Buda of medieval times put in its stead. 
Not to Roman planting and occupation, 
certainly not to its Germanie stamp, is 
owed the individuality of these Hwun- 
garian cities. The very land itself, th 
forests, the proud mysterious plains, th 
aféld, the Carpathians, have bred and 
fostered these people, who not only leav: 
their strong mark and personality on the 
twin towns, but who possess Hungary 
to-day. who are its very veins and sinews. 
and who have made its history. Sinister 
and yellow, the Mongolians swarmed and 
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penetrated and menaced Hungary. That 
tide of darkness and horror was repelled; 
but from Turkey, steady, continuous, the 
Levantine invasion, the hordes of the 
Sultan came, until the Turkish court 
was in Budapest, until the mosques filled 
every town, until Turkey on the Danube 
extended all the way from Budapest to 
the sea. But more determined than the 
Oriental invaders under Soliman, whose 
court was held in Budapest, were the sons 
of the soil, the people whose character 
isties, clear cut, decisive, determined, 
and conquering, were like those of Attila, 
and Attila once reigned king on the 
afold soil. The Hungarians, whose at- 
tributes were like those of Magyar who 
stole the maiden from her father’s feast, 
cleaned their land of Turkish and Chi- 
nese invaders. 

Budapest is to-day the seat of the 
Austrian government; the Parliament 
and the courts are held here: the twin 
cities are royal, and they number eight 
hundred thousand souls. Bela, the Be- 
loved, medieval king and knight, built 
this city, and his palaces rested against 
the hills of Buda. In the river’s path 
the ship-like island of Marguerita lifts 
its verdant trees, where St. Marguerita 
was confined for all her maiden life, be- 
cause, although she was a saint, she was 
also a beautiful woman and looked too 
long through the convent bars! 

In Budapest one hears the Czgane 
musie in all its weird charm, its rude 
original character. Its passion and fire 
kindle in the heart of the poorest afold 
peasant. The fingers of the skilful Hun- 
garian musician call this enchantment 
from the most primitive instruments, and 
before a tiny fruit-shop in the poor quar- 
ter of Budapest one may see, in his white 
cloth dress, a rude laborer from the aféld, 
and watch him touch with the knowledge 
of a connoisseur one after another of 
the primitive fiddles there for sale, draw- 
ing from their strings a rhapsody of 
sound as sweet as the notes of the birds 
upon the Carpathian upland, or as al- 
luring as the waves of the Danube as 
it washes his river farm. 

The restaurants and cafés in Buda- 
pest are famous for this music; but the 
most perfect voice of the steppes is to 
be heard in the Hungarian villages them- 
selves. At the table of some rich peasant, 
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as the wine fills the glass and the ho 
wife prepares the delectable golyas 
vative musicians gather, in the gay dr 
whose fashion has not changed for 
centuries. These dark faces are afla 
with eestasy, and their art is wild 
original. They seem to bring back 
past itself, and to keep prisoner { 
time the magie of the wild old d 
They seem lords again—kings 
plains—kings of the river country—a 
the ruins and the desolate peaks lig 
up, watch-fires burn on the hillsides, ; 
the Hungarians and Magyars of anei 
time tile by through the low farm r 
as the musicians play. 

There is no prouder nobility than 
Hungarian, and entry into the soci 
of Austria and Hungary is the most d 
ficult in Europe. 


The Danube’s course from Budap 


to Belgrade is the only uninteresting part 
of the river; here the mountains se« 

to have slipped away, and the landseap 
is monotonous. But all of Bulgaria and 
Servia send their waters in the Drav 
and the Save to the Danube, near Bel 
grade, and through the scattered to 

itself, since the year 400, all nations hav 
forged their way Roman, Byzantine, 
Magyar, Servian, Croatian, and Turk 

all have passed and left their mark. Bel 
grade is a polyglot, dreary, gloomy littl 
city, its only charm the port, where th 
Danube reaches out toward four islands, 
and where the Save, joining the gr 

river, makes a wide sea. The old fort, 
with its peculiar, pointed towers, dates 
back to Turkish times. In and out of 
its arches the short-statured Servian sol 
diers pass in their gray uniforms, stolid, 
moody. It is the only picturesque thing 
in Belgrade. The Servian soldier is ce! 

brated for his courage and patience, and 
for his obstinate, tenacious hold of coun 
try. Not many years ago the militar 
uprising in Servia changed the rule of 
the country. King Alexander was un 
popular because he had married a woma! 
beneath him in rank. One calm morning 
when the town was asleep the royal guard 
of the King, reinforced by the high of 
ficials of the army, killed the king an 
the queen and threw their bodies out 
of the window. Sixty people perished 
that day; the Archduke Peter was called 
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p from the Riviera, where he was 
laying roulette and sleeping well, very 
ath to take the place of his assassinated 
lative. No justice whatsoever was 
neted out to the murderers; to-day they 
ro unchallenged in the little streets of 
Belgrade, smoking and drinking in the 
estaurants at their ease, marrers and 
iakers of kingdoms, in full uniform, a 
ozen decorations across their breasts. 
Servia is still savage, and under the 
bright sky and in the streets, filled with 
peasants from the islands, one feels the 
spirit of agitation and revolt. The 
peasants wear fur-lined boots and fur 
hats like the Russians, and it is a sin- 
gular sight to se¢ these wild country 
creatures, whose portion should more nat- 
irally be the fields, armed with a pickaxe 
or shoving a wheelbarrow with the com- 
mon workmen in the streets of Belgrade. 
It has taken the band of workmen three 
vears to lay a sewer, and it shows little 
sign of completion. 


In order to see the Servian peasant 


as he is in his fast-disappearing native 
state, a drive over a poor road some five 
hours in an ox-cart into the hill country 
vill bring one to a vineyard farm. The 
women are tall, fine-eved creatures, with 
superb hair and quick smile ;-their dresses 
are embroidered by hand, worn with great 
pride, and set the good looks off to per- 
fection. During the winter these women 
pass their time in earving, and decora- 
ting eggs for gifts at Easter. The pic- 
tures and decorations upon these eggs 
are beautiful, done with art and _ skill. 
And around the primitive hearth, where 
the fire is built on the floor or in a hole 
in the ground, they gather with their 
musical instruments when their work 
is done. 

Belgrade to them is a great metropolis, 
but though they live on what they be- 
lieve to be the border of civilization, 
these peasants are as primitive as in an- 
cient days, and their rites and customs 
date back a thousand years. There is no 
servility in the Servian peasant, for there 
is no aristocracy here; each man is as 
noble as his fellow, and his very carriage 
shows his race and pride. 

When a farm and a household are 
destroyed by fire, the unfortunate owner 
erects a wooden cross on the site of his 
charred hearthstone and calls all his 


neighbors in to a solemn feast. One by 
one, after drinking a stoup of wine, each 
man lays a stone at the foot of the cross, 
and invariably when the time of th 
guilty incendiary comes he bursts into 
tears, cannot lay the stone in place, and 
confesses his fault. If a dog barks at 
night or a crow flies over the vineyard, 
the omen is carved on a piece of stone 
and kept as a token. On feast days cakes 
are baked in various forms and shapes 
and material for every member of the 
family—for the master and his wife, for 
the son and the baby in the cradle, for 
the cat and the dog, for the pig and the 
swallow in the eaves—each has his little 
pastry. In such quaint and naive pas 
times the Servian peasant of the Danul« 
follows his pastoral existence until he 
comes in his ox-eart to Belgrade and 
takes a hand at the new work, and little 
by little begins to find that his native 
costume is out of place—the thick woollen 
clothes, the slippers, the embroidered 
stockings, and the high fur hat. 

Below Belgrade the Danube spreads out 
into a wide calm sea. The river is deep 
and splendid here, ever more marvellous, 
more vast and absorbing. The hills to 
the left are vellow and soft, overgrown 
with a peculiarly beautiful vine. On 
either side for miles the river has both 
Hungary and Servia for its shores. The 
road, the Hungarian Corniche, built by 
Prince Seelem, not yet known to the 
automobilists, extends for a hundred 
miles through Hungary and Servia. The 
river takes her verdant way between the 
high defiles like palisades from Belgrad 
to Orsova. The land is desert-like and 
the shores mysterious and desolate, and 
over the steppes one can fancy again the 
hordes of the past gathering for battle. 
The Danube itself is filled with caviar 
fisheries; the industry is a priceless one 
to the Balkan States. All the way to the 
Iron Gates, through the splendid pass of 
Kasan, the scenery is superb. Down here 
the channel was impassable a few years 
ago, and now long conical rocks in mid 
stream show where the bed has_ been 
blown out by dynamite. 

Autumn lies upon the land in golden 
light: Hungary has ended, and the Bul 
garian and Rumanian possessions of the 
lord river lie on right and left of the vast 
flood. Close as are these countries one 
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to another, they are vastly different in 
spirit and character; rural towns mark 
Rumania, and the small, uncomfortable 
little cabins crowd down to the river 
edge. The Orient more and more vividly 
colors the scene, ruined walls dating back 
to Roman times mingle with the new 
stucco, and over the plenteous grain 
fields, yellow with the second harvest, and 
on the grave beauty of the Balkan hills, 
the September light lies warm. A king- 
fisher flies out and sweeps for his meal, 
the heron perches on his coral legs in 
the reeds, along the shores the quaint 
stork flies with his mate, and the tent- 
like roofs of the small Rumanian town 
catch the reflected light of the sun which 
is spread over the Danube like a red 
cloak. Tarbooshes are discernible on the 
heads of the men at the riverside; the 


East is very close to Rumania here 
the rowboats the men wear the fez, 
in the curving barks that float out 
birds into the stream sits a group 
women closely veiled. The severity 
loneliness of Hungary is all gone, R 
mania is more cordial and friendly: 
smiles upon the traveller, although in t 
picturesque villages and the swarn 
dock at Giurgevo the sight of a strang 
is a thing to be remarked but not 
eause any distrust. There is a weleo: 
here, a bright naive cordiality, a sim) 
cheer, and even the aspect of the |; 
is changed. This part of the Danu 
country is peopled by a race differ 
from the Slav, Teutonic and German 
hospitable people, free from greed or st 
aggrandizement, a people with str 
religious sentimentality, much faith, : 


a deep poetic sens 
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In. The Ruma- 
nians sprang fro 
the Romans, and i 
the clear skin, 
traits of face, nol 
carriage, and bea 
ty the Rumania 
peasant holds his 
own with any 
digenous inhabitar 
of the globe. 

Near to Russia, 
near to Turkey, 
vaded by Cossa 
and Servian 
Slav, reigned over 
by a king who is a 
Hohenzollern, th 
Rumanians ke-« 
nevertheless th 
stamp of their ow: 
individuality, and i 
is an agreeable die. 
The lyric gift and 
talent of the Ruma- 
nian is well known 
and the folk-songs 
are classic. Far i 
the mountain fast 
nesses, in the rich 
grain farms, in the 
vineyard country, 
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But not in Bucharest itself, in spite 
of its individuality, is the Rumanian to 


be found at his best. Not far from the 
banks of the Danube, in the little -cloth- 
covered huts, at the open door before her 
spinning-wheel, which the Rumanian girl 
still uses, she of the long braids and dark, 
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mountain valley or from some river vil- 
lage, and he will make love to her and 
break many hearts on the way. This, 
indeed, the Heiduck is too often likely 
to do! But nevertheless, something like 
the great Magyar of old, the Heiduck 
comes of an evening on his Russian horse, 
if he chances to be a native of the north- 
ern part of Russia; and after a long mo- 
ment in the moonlight at the well brink, 
or after a hidden whispering in the vine- 
yard where the grapes are less sweet than 
the lips he kisses, the Heiduck will take 
Mariska and lift her on his horse, and 
will ride away with her, and those who see 
them go will think that they have seen 
a vision, and Mariska of the white em- 
broidered dress and the silver earrings 
will never dance the hora again with her 
companions, and will never wear a 
wedding-veil over her braids. 


Flat pasture lands, pale and lavender- 
hued, stretch between Rustchuk and Giur- 
gevo. The campaign is yellow and sterile 
as the plains, Bulgaria lies to the right, 
and the sweep now to the sea is between 
wild, wide countries, desolate and ragged. 
The heat is semi-tropical. The passengers 
who board the Danube steamer are of the 
most curious. Turkish women in their 
black gowns sit cross-legged, with their 
cigarettes between their stained fingers: 
dreary peasants from the far-distant 
plains, or from the villages at the wa- 


NEAR THE BLACK SEA 


ter’s edge, lonely simple groups, are car 
ried from town to town like so many bun 
dles of grain. 

The Bulgarian lands are not without 
théir rugged attraction as they stretch 
flat to the Balkans. On one side the 
beautiful cliffs are sheer and deep, cov 
ered with a growth of heather. The 
spirit of the Danube as it takes its way 
down to the Orient is more tranquil and 
indolent; it seems to have swept into a 
certain measure of rest. Beautiful hills 
and farm lands, even the magical plains, 
are left behind, and the landscape ravels 
out into sterility as the stream goes down 
to the port on whose harbors ride the 


ships of all nations. Broad and gray, 


white and tawny, never blue, never vivid, 
the Danube flows; and at Sulina, cosmo 
politan, noisy, brawling little port, filled 
with Greeks, Bulgarians, and Rumanians, 
the mouth of the river is reached. There 
the straight white flow of the Danube 
makes a tawny path far out: the white 
stream goes into a blue as deep and pow- 
erful as the sky above the great sea 
waters. They change to violet, they 
change to purple like a royal cloak, to 
jasper like a jewel, then to pink as though 
a coral reef lay beneath. They change 
as by some unseen chemistry, and the 
expanse before the eye becomes sombre 
as the cloak of death: the water claims 
and wins its title, and the Danube is lost 
at length in the Black Sea, 
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BY ROY ROLFE GILSON 


T the rectory there was a small 
reception-room, where Margaret 
was to be found on certain eve- 

nings, reading or embroidering by a 
porcelain lamp adorned with cupids, 
eestatie cherubs shooting little golden 
darts and strewing roses in the air. On 
such occasions the rector, pausing in the 
loorway to observe the solitary fairness 
and diligence of his child, would plain- 
tively lament her deserted chair in the 
family cirele, and the alarming fre- 
queney with which of late she had pre- 
ferred this cold seclusion to the cheerful 
company by the other lamp. 

“Don’t you shut yourself up, father, 
to think 2?” 

“Ah, well,” he confesses, “if it is 
to think, my dear, that you sit here 
so forlorn 

‘But this is such a quiet little room.” 

* Pru and nearer the door - bell. 
Your mother, at your age, liked always 
to be handy to the door, evenings. A 
good, old-fashioned, hospitable trait, too, 
when you come to think of it.” 

“Well, father, it is unpleasant to be 
kept waiting on the steps.” 

“ Doubtless. Especially with a pocket- 
ful of peppermints.” 

“Tle doesn’t bring peppermints!” 

“ Which—doesn’t bring peppermints ?” 

“Why, I thought you meant David. 
He’s the only one who ever does bring can- 
dy. But he doesn’t bring peppermints!” 

“Well, J brought peppermints,” the 
rector retorts. “You needn’t turn up 
our nose at peppermints. Your moth- 
er didn’t.” 

“ T like chocolates better,” she replies. 

“And David—does he like chocolates 
better ?”’ 

“Doesn’t a man always bring a girl— 
what he likes, father?” 

She asks it with such a mimicry of his 
own dry tone that the rector laughs, and 
lingers on, smoking, in the doorway, and 
musing upon that lovely head. 

Vor. CXIX —No. 709.—6 


“There is a_ grave deficieney in 
these youngsters of yours,” he remarks, 
thoughtfully. ‘“‘ Never were suitors so 
unmusical, my dear. Not even a mouth 
organ in the lot! Devotion should be 
breathed melodiously on the moonlit air. 
It was so in my day—but in my day the 
troubadours were not yet dead. How 
does your modern wooer announce his 
heart, breaking with emotion ?—and his 
pocket, bursting with chocolates? Why, 
he steals up cautiously and plays upon 
a button!—upon a button, my dear! 
think of it ting-a-ling-a-ling-love, on 
an electric bell!” 

And as if to illustrate this preposterous 
serenade, the bell does ring, and the 
rector, startled by the phantom his words 
have conjured up, retires as meekly and 
speedily as possible into the innermost 
recesses of the house. 

Margaret rises, and advancing more 
deliberately than usual to the door, opens 
it with a smiling and expectant face. 
“ Oh—why, good evening, Wilbur!” 

Wilbur, obviously pleased, but inar 
ticulate as yet, permits his hat to be 
taken from his helpless fingers, and, still 
in a flustered silence, bolts for a chair. 

“That other one is easier,” Margaret 
informs him, but too late: he has crossed 
one leg over the other, and is trying 
several promising methods of disposing 
of his hands—none of which, however, 
proves satisfactory, so that he is forced at 
last to leave them to their own devices. 

“Tlow good of you to come!” There 
is such pitying sweetness in the voic 
that the evil spell upon his tongue van- 
ishes. Wilbur’s pent-up joy finds utter- 
ance—but with a _ polite, premonitory 
tuning of the voeal chords before he will 
entrust them with these blushing words: 

“T thought you’d be—wondering—why 
[ hadn’t been around.” 

Margaret herself is conscious of relief. 
Henceforth, as she knows very well, it 
will be easier for Wilbur. It is these 
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beginnings that are so difficult, and for 
him, of all youths, they are the veriest 
bushels hiding his light from a sceptical 
and deriding world. With most girls he 
never gets beyond them, these shy and 
tentative prologues to conversation, and 
of all his young hostesses Margaret alone 
does not propose some childish game, or 
candy-making project, that shuts off for- 
ever all blissful avenues to consolation, 
and all opportunities to ventilate a lonely 
and suffocating soul. She alone knows 
that he is serious—very serious—and the 
still more profound and incredible secret, 
that he ean talk! Indeed, if there is any 
subject upon which he is really, hopeless- 
ly dumb, it is the gratitude he bears her 
for her patient listening. 

Tell me,” she inquires, “how goes 
the Epic?” 

“Ahem! Ive written—f-four hundred 
lines since IT last saw you.” 

There is a touch of pride in his tone, 
and a gleam of it in his eyes. One hand 
wanders irresolutely toward an inner 
pocket, but wavers there, and _ finally 
brushes an imaginary something from 
his chin. 

“Don’t tell me that you haven't 
brought them with you!” 

‘No, I—ahem!—thought maybe—vou 
might be interested.” Fumbling in his 
pocket, he draws from it the precious 
roll. But the pages slip from his fin- 
gers and flutter to the floor; and he has 
scarcely recovered them when the door- 
bell rings again. 

Margaret rises with a deprecative 
“Oh ?’ And Wilbur—just Wilbur now, 
the poet having hastily retired into that 
inner consciousness of which only Mar- 
garet is aware—stulfs the trembling 
sheets back into his coat, and patiently 
resumes those futile experiments with his 
empty hands. 

It is David who has arrived; and Wil- 
bur, listening, notes with a glimmer of 
satisfaction that Margaret’s greeting is 
more subdued than his own recent wel- 
come at the door. David, apparently, says 
little upon the threshold; Margaret even 
less, and in so moderate a tone that no 
word is clear to the interrupted bard, 
twiddling his fingers and tremulously 
awaiting their approach. But they are 
speaking animatedly enough as_ they 
enter now, after a little, almost silent 


pause outside—a _ rustling pause tl 
might seem strange to any one but W 
bur—and David, radiant, stretches for 
a hearty hand. 

“Hello, Wilbur! How’s Wilbur?’ 

Perhaps there is a hint of patronag 
or too great assurance, in this bre 
tone. At any rate, it is so overwhelmi 
that the man who was just now a p 
suddenly becomes something even | 
than man, and murmuring unintelligil 
collapses into the refuge of his chair. 

Again the door-bell! 

* This promises to be a party,” Da 
remarks, moving ‘familiarly about tl 
room; and then, attracted by the sound 
of a prolonged and exclamatory welecon 
in the hail: “ I wonder who’s come? Som 
friend ot the family, | guess. She’s ta 
ing him back into the living - roon 
Charming girl!” he murmurs, examining 
her ( mbroidery. 

“Ahem! Yes.” 

Margaret reappears, entering radiant 
with a Mr. Vail, a noticeably hand 
some and well-dressed young man, wit 
expressive eyes. 

‘Stephen and I made mud-pies t 
gether!” she explains, when she had 
troduced him. 

“Oh yes,” the young stranger acknow 
with a tender smile. “ Madg 


and [’ve played house, and quarrelled, and 


made up many a time—eh, Madge ?” 

She casts a furtive glance in the dire: 
tion of her other guests. But Wilbur 
has been turned to stone, David to ic 
though serupulously courteous—ice wit] 
the sun upon it. “ Mr. Vail—” she begins 

“Stephen,” he corrects her, chiding] 

*‘Stephen.” she continues, smiling 
sweetly, “lives in New York, and has 
stopped, between trains, to see me. Isn’t 
it nice of him?” 

“ Very,” says David. 

“Madge and I,” the New-Yorker ex- 
plains, with a gallant inclination of his 
head, “ were neighbors so long, I didn’t 
have the heart to pass.” 

‘T should. think not!” David agrees, 
very handsomely. 

“We haven’t seen each other—let’s see, 
Madge—how long has it been ?” 

“Oh, ages, Stephen!” 

“Yes. Two ages, to be exact. It has 
been two vears since I teased you, 
Madge!” 
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“And did you play house together 
recently as that?’ inquires David, in 
mellifluous accents. 

“Why, David!” The exclamation is 
in one voice, but there are two tones in 
it—one in general, and the other in par- 
ticular. The young man Stephen laughs 
very heartily 

‘No! Madge and I parted rather 
coldly, I fear.” 

“Coldlv, Ste ph n!” 

“Why, ves. Don’t you remember? 
All this,” he explains, turning with elab- 
orate courtesy to David, “took place in 

little one-horse town—about the size of 


this one, I should think—ealled Merri 
vale. And our parting took place at a 


farewell ree } tion given to her father, 
the rector of St. Nicholas’ Church.” 

‘But vou say we parted coldly,” cries 
the arch young lady. 

‘Yes,’ was the answer. “ We were 
eating lemon-ice!” 

“Oh, I do remember!” she exclaims. 

Out of the same spoon!” 

At this the handsome young stranger 
laughs delightedly, observing David with 
the corner of an eve. “Yes. And I’ve 
got that spoon vet!” 

ae Why, Steph n! 

“T did. It was only a plated one.” 

*“ Why, that was sfealing!” 

‘Consider,” he protests, “the provoca- 
tion! Ill leave it to your friends. Was 
I justified ?” 

Wilbur, looking a little seared, lifts up 


Surely you didn’t 


his eyes, and drops them again. David, 
however, rises to the emergency ae 
shouldn’t have been content with a spoon!” 

But no one hears him, unless, just 
possibly, it is Wilbur. Margaret does 
not—she is busy with her maidenly hor- 
ror of Stephen’s crime. And as for 
Stephen, with his eyes upon her, he has 
heeome stone-deaf!—to all but Margaret. 

“Tt is doubly dreadful,” she points out, 
“to take anything at a church affair.” 

“ And J,” 
that is ealeulated to be heard this time, 
‘would have waited to gain my booty at 
another kind of church affair!” 

Still, Stephen is oblivious. 


David interposes, in a voice 


“And to think,” Margaret protests, 


“that you can sit there and look me in 
the eve! You ought to feel guilty. I 
do, myself. You should send the spoon 
back, for my sake.” 


OTILER 
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yest. | didn’t take the 
spoon. Really. I wanted to, of course 


‘1 was only in 


you ought to know that—but I refrained, 
for your sake.” 

‘Stephen! I never could believe one 
word vou said—never! And even now, 
I don’t kno what to think. But Vl 
leave it to your conscience.” 

“Tlo, ho!” laughs David, hilariously. 
But the one called Stephen (with such 
tiresome frequeney) turns absently to 
Wilbur, as if silent guests were more to 
his liking—or as if, awearied of but one 
antagonist, and having (humpf! as_ he 
appeared to think!) vanquished that one, 
he would proceed to demolish the other 
one as well. 

Now, as to Wilbur, it is not to be 


imagined, 


wecause” the poet has been 
dumb to these subtle interchanges, that 
he has been deaf, or blind; he has, in- 
deed, been furtively vigilant, although 
the instant eves are clapped upon him, 
his own are studiously upon the floor. 
Stephen, in consequence, with a raising 
of the evebrows, abandons whatever may 
have been his dark ar signs, and ind ires 
of Margaret: “The express is due at 
9.30, is it not? And it is now’—he 
examines his watch—ostentatiously, it 
might appear, or significantly, to those 
who may choose to have their wits about 
them—* a quarter to nine.” 

David settles down firmly in his chair. 
Wilbur is a rock! 

The invader sighs—*‘ It does seem good 
to see you, Madge!”—gazing at her with 
something of resignation and something 
of disappointment in his wistful air. 

* And to see you, Stephen.” 

“Do you remember,” he asks, “ the 
May-baskets we used to hang each other?” 

“Oh yes.” 

“Tt was a pretty custom,” he observes, 
thoughtfully. “ Did you ever hang May- 
baskets?” he asks, turning upon David. 

‘IT have no recollection of it, if I 
did. TI used to play football when I was 
a boy.” 

Well. the custom,” 
fixing his eyes upon the wall above Da 
vid’s head 

“Oh, I know the custom,” David as- 
sures him, blandly. 


“Never mind the eustom, Stephen,” 
murmurs Margaret. “We were very 


young then—the merest children.” 


Stephen begins, 
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“And th 
had year, 
ber that ?” 

* N-no. | 
that.” 

“Why, you 


were horribly 


Christmas mistletoe 


Madge! 


you 


one Do you remem- 


don’t seem to remember 


must remember it! You 
embarrassed !” 
“ Oh,” she protests, nervously, “ but I’ve 


been embarrassed so many She is 
charming when she blushes. 

“Oh, vou do 
delightedly. 
But at this, Wilbur—Wilbur! 
his throat, remarks in a 
possibly have 
fierce, “ 


remember it!” Stephen 
cries, 
clear- 
voice that 
intended to be 
A woman’s memory, my lord, is 
a—matter of choice.” 


ing 


may been 


bewildered silence. 


nobody 


The re is a 
‘my lord” 
Margaret has a 
Wilbur is quoting 
but perhaps 
tended, 


of which, in 


Why 
until 
that 
, appropriately enough, 
rather than he in- 
from the one 


can surmise, 


sudden intuition 
more 
Epic! corner 
his agitation, peers over 
his lapel. 

‘Bravo, Wilbur!” eries David, nod- 
but the valiant boy, 
content apparently that one knightly deed 
should for his devotion, has re- 
tired ineontinently from the battle-field, 


to strive 


ding approvingly; 


Syn ak 


no more. 
Stephen, attacked so suddenly from 
, and perplexed by that medieval 
manner of rebuke, stares first at Wilbur 
and then at Margaret 
her 


composure, 


the rear 


but seeing amaze- 
face as well, his 
and not to be outdone in 
gallantry, gravely replies: 


ment in recovers 


‘Sir Tristram, thou hast spoken more 
rarely than thy countenance had led me 
to anticipate!” And with that he rises. 
‘IT must be gone!” 

“Don’t hurry, Stephen.” 

But he shakes his head at 
muring: “ Ave, we must 
Again—and coldly.” 


‘Stephen, behave 


” 


her, mur- 
part, Madge! 
do! It is early 
vet. 

But he takes 
an instant, 
Swithin’s 


and holds it 
a. 


hand 
fondly, in 
ring 


her 
his own. 


chimes out the hour 
of nine! 

“ Qe phe n! 

“ Farewell!” he 
David 


noble 


turns to 
melancholy stare. “ My 
farewell! And thou, Sir 
the astonished Wilbur 


sighs, and 
with a 
duke 


Dumps,” seizing 


warmly by the hand, “if in thy wander 
ings thou chancest ever upon York, con 
drink a bumper with me at the Zoo!’ 
And with a laugh, and one parting sal] 
of the eyes of David fuming by hi 
chair, Lord Stephen vanishes with th 
helpless Margaret. 

She returns presently with a doubtfu 
and ‘You 
mind tells them, nervous] 
“Tle like that. He doesn’t 
mean anything. It is just his way. Nx 
one ever could do anything with Stephen.’ 

“What is he,” David languidly in 
quires, “when he attends to 


embarrassed air. mustn't 
him,” she 


is always 


his busi 


ness @” 

“Tle’s an actor.” 

“ Oh!” 

‘Very promising, I believe.” 

“Very!” 

David looks at Wilbur—and Wilbur 
at the floor—and Margaret at the em- 
broidery which she has zealously resumed. 
Conversation, barely awake, and proceed- 
ing by little fits and starts, that 
in nothing and end where they began, 
now falls into a quiet doze. 

“Well,” David remarks at last, with 
a sigh that is a yawn as well, “I suppos 


begin 


I—must be going.” 
“Oh Margaret 
only half past nine.” 
Truth to tell, he can- 
not take his eyes from Wilbur. But at 
a quarter to ten he moves 
restlessly the really 
ought to be going. seem to re- 


Have | 


” 


no! protests. “It’s 


So he remains. 


and 

room. “I 
I don’t 
member this picture, Margaret. 
ever seen it before ?” 

“Why, we talked about it only the 
other night. Don’t you remember?” 

“Did we?” 

At ten David his hat; but at- 
tracted suddenly by a volume of sermons 
upon the table, and losing himself in a 
survey of its 


rises 


about 


gets 


absorbing contents, thi 
general silence becomes profound. Th 
ticking of the clock in the hall becomes 
plainly audible, and Wilbur at last shows 
signs of a returning consciousness. H¢ 
twists uneasily, sighs, opens and shuts 
his hands, and clears his throat—but all 
to no purpose. And at ten-fifteen he is 
still embedded in his chair. 

But at ten-fifteen there is a voice from 
the 
Bow-wow-wow! 


dead!—one mighty basso profundo 


outside the window. It 
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“YOU AREN’T NICE A BIT. WHY DON’T YOU 
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is Margaret’s Leo, barking at the moon. 
But it has the most astonishing effect 
on Wilbur! Unable to move himself, 
the youth, to the astonishment of the be- 
holders, is hoisted, vocally, from his seat! 

and set by the same mysterious power 
of that canine voice upon his legs, which 
bear him instantly to the door. One 
triple bark and the miracle is performed. 
One solemn hand-shake on the threshold, 
and Wilbur is no more! 

Margaret is convulsed. David takes 
the thing more calmly, smiling indul- 
gently, by way of courtesy to her mirth, 
but refusing to be earried off his feet by 
any mere absurdity of Wilbur’s! Ile 
declines to put aside his hat, and when 
invited to sit down, remains stiffly by 
his chair. Nor is he aware, apparently, 
that Margaret is most alluringly situated 
now upon the sofa. 

* David!” 

“What ?” 

“You aren’t nice a bit. Why don’t 
you sit down ?” 

“Oh, I must be going.” 

‘Not yet!” 

“Tt is so late.” 

“Please sit down. You don’t have to 
eateh a train.” 

“T! No!’ The emphasis is eloquent. 

“David, surely you aren't so foolish 
as to be jealous of Stephen Vail!” 

“Jealous! Of that jumping-jack!” 

‘But vou were testy-with him, David.” 

“And who wouldn’t be testy?” 

‘But it was all in fun!” 

“Pretty kind of fun, to hold a girl 
up to ridicule before two men! To make 
game of an old playmate! I won’t say 
anything as to his treatment of myself 

that’s of no eonsequence; but to sit 
there and hear him make light of you 

and Wilbur!” 

“ Perhaps he did go a little too far 
with Wilbur,” she assents, “just at the 
end. But it was Wilbur’s fault. He 
brought it on himself.” 

“Leaving Wilbur out of the ques- 
tion,” David replies, “I must say I was 
surprised, Margaret, to see you permit 
such—familiarities.” 

“Why, David, we have known each 
other from our eradles !” 

“All right. If you ean endure it, I 
suppose J oughtn’t to object. But you 
can trust a man’s judgment of a man 


every time; and 7 tell you that a fell 
who sits around making eyes at a 
in the presence ot other men 

“Why, he didn’t make eyes at m 
David!” 

“Didn’t he! Oh, they’re handsome, 
admit, but I wouldn’t trust a man wit 
eyes like that. Eyes that don’t look 
in the face, but look around you, ai 
over you—humpf! They don’t fool m 


“ But, David, vou exaggerate so!” 
“Why, I’m not telling half! I don’ 


say a word, for example, about—well 


holding your hand, and trying to ] 
Romeo and Juliet, in the presence 
two utter strangers! Oh, J knew what 
he wanted: he wanted us to lea 
Heavens! Even Wilbur could see that 
But Wilbur wouldn’t budge—hah!—] 
guess not! Wilbur’s no fool! And d 
you think 7 would have left you alon 
with that fellow ?” 

“Why, David, vou talk as if Stephen 
were a thief.” 

“Well, he is—and by his own eo 
fession.” 

* But he said he didn’t take the spoon.” 

‘Aw! Of course he did.” 

“Do you really think he did, David?” 

‘I know he did.” 

“But how can vou tell?” 

“Why, by his eves! I tell you, Peggy. 
it hurt me, more than I ean say, t 
think that you would turn your back on 
yvour—natural protector, to encourage 
a poppinjay !” 

“Why. I didn’t. Davy!” 

7 You egged him on!” 

“ David!” 

“Tf vou hadn't,” David insists, “ do 
you think he would have been so fre« 
with his everlasting ‘ Madge this and 
Madge that,’ and his ‘ Don’t you remem 
ber this kissing game and that kissing 
came and the ofher kissing game? ” 

“ David, I didn’t egg him on. It’s just 
your imagination.” 

*You wouldn’t look at me,” David 
protests. 

“Why, David, I don’t remember it 


that way at all. I never cared for 


Stephen, except as a playmate. Surely 
you don’t think I did?’ 

“You ate ice-cream out of the sam 
spoon !” 


“ 


David. And it was only in fun.” 


sut that was long before I met you, 


* Oh, 
1 little 
a mino 
* Ane 
tests, ~ 
ticular] 
“ Tlo 
an the 
a man 
eyes | 
an act 
my ell 
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right, 
much | 
that | 
We 
magna 
Wilbu: 
going. 
skull t 
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“Oh, I’m not so petty as to care about 
1 little thing like that, my dear. That’s 
a minor affair.” 

“And as to his eyes,” Margaret pro- 
tests, “ I didn’t notice them so very par- 
ticularly, David.” 

“Tlow could vou help it? In a wom- 

n they’d be glorious—glorious! sut 

man never makes any good use of 
eyes like that. And you can’t trust 
an actor with any kind of eyes, under 
iny circumstances.” 

Margaret sighs. “I suppose you are 
right, Davy. You know the world so 
much better than I do—and I’m so sorry 
that I didn’t realize—everything.” 
“Well, it’s over now,” he replies, as 


magnanimously as possible. “ But even 
Wilbur didn’t like the way things were 
going. By the way, what a numb 


skull that fellow is, anyhow! How can 
vou put up with him?” 

“Tlow ean I help putting up with 
him 2?” 

“ Well, he’s honest, at any rate,” David 
coneedes. ” ITe’s not like that othe r vrass- 
hopper. Humpf!— My noble duke’!” 

“Oh, Davy,” implores, 
‘don’t be so hard upon them! I should 
think,” she ventures, with a gentle, very 


Margaret 


gentle, reproachfulness in her voice, “ that 
hen you ean see so plainly what they 
re, Vou would know why ] chos jou, 
And that there could never, never be any 
juestion between you and such other 
men. And besides—have you thought of 

t from their standpoint, Davy ?” 

David concedes that he has not. 

‘Suppose they cared for me?” she goes 
on, pleadingly. “ Mind, I only say sup- 
pose, David.” 

Well—it is not too difficult a matter for 
David to suppose. 

“Mightn’t that excuse them a little, 
don’t you think, for being so—forward, 
or—backward, or—even a little jealous, 
David, of you?” 

Yes. David imagines that in a case 
like that it might account somewhat for 
two men making themselves generally 
disagreeable. But, on the other hand, 
nohody is supposed to be aware of his 
superior advantages. 

‘But mightn’t they feel it, perhaps, in 
the air, Davy? Just as you felt that 
Stephen was not to be trusted, by just 
looking at his eyes?” 


OTHER 
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Possibly. David is not so sure that 
two such irritable fellows deserve so much 
consideration. 

But at half past eleven he is confident 
enough to rise reluctantly, soothed, and 
fortified against all lingering qualms, 
and departs—with the time-honored cere- 
monies accorded to the victors of these 
bloodless conflicts. 

The storm is over. But for Margaret, 
at least, it has left behind it no calm, 
but a confused and melancholy sense of 
headache and disaster. In her room up 
stairs she undresses moodily, oppressed 
by phantoms: the most trivial words, th 
merest glances, remembered now, loom 
larger and ever darker, gathering to 
themselves like clouds all the vapors of 
a sensitive and tortured imagination 
all conjectural meanings and_ portents, 
all those regrets with which she r 
views the evening’s failures and cross 
purposes. Lingering by the open window, 
she looks out upon the moonlit night. 
Astronomy, as Margaret studies it, wist 
fully, stars watching stars, contains noth 
ing mathematical; her computations ar 
not made in the Arabie notation, nor ar 
her conelusions intended for the world 
vet if other observatories have records 
of this soft, sweet summer’s night, it is 
to be gravely doubted that they chronicle 
phenomena ( 


f more weighty import, or 
that they make any mention whatever 
of certain heavenly disturbances which 
Margaret sees through those priceless 
lenses of her tears. 

Suddenly she starts !—recalled to earth 
again by certain strange sounds beneath 
her window—unintelligible breathings, as 
of some uneouth animal!—or, rather, on 
an instant’s reflection, it appears to be 
a kind of low, hollow whistling—though 
scarcely human!—at which she shudders 
and draws back into the shadow of the 
room. It is like nothing that she has 
ever heard. But presently, as she listens 
with a beating heart, the notes of a flute 
float out upon the still night air—shyly, 
hesitatingly, as if the performer were a 
little embarrassed by his own pipings, 
and would fain retire: 

Oh. love, 


dear love, 


be troo-0-0-0- 


And there he stops. gut he begins 


cn geese FS,“ 
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THE NOTES OF A FLUTE FLOAT OUT UPON THE NIGHT AIR 


( 
Vi 





THE 


again, more 


boldly > 


than before, and with 


more desperately 

variations: 

Oh, 

dear 

be troo 
too-dle-doo-dle-doo! 

This heart 

is on 

ly thine 

: too-dle-doo-dle-doo! 

When the war is 

we'll part no more, 

at Ehren on the Rhine 
too-dle, doo-dle, doo-dle, 
doo-dle, doo-dle— 


‘Father!’ she ealls, 
ically over the sill. 

But the musician, having risen at last 
to the with 
every note, and oblivious now to all but 


love, 
love, 


o'er 


peering hyster- 


occasion, gains confidence 
these tender and inspiring strains, toots 
on. At last, however, and with a final, 
ambitious flourish, he rests 


the 


more 
labor, 
up above. 

“Ts it thou, my love?’ 

“Qh, it is! But, father dear, what will 
the neighbors think ?” 

“ They'll never guess that it is 1.” 

3 Father, darling, come up!” 


from 


and is conscious of laughter 


; 


“T come.” 

When she has seurried into bed, and 
pulled up the coverlet, as she lies there 
listening she hears him ascend the stairs. 
And presently he appears, to be gathered, 
flute and all, into one eestatic hug, 
to be smothered with her laughter. 

“Oh, father, are the only 
suitor I have had to-night!” 

ah astonished. Wasn’t Wilbur 
here ?” 

“Oh, Wilbur!” 

“And David?” 

“Tes.” 

“ But surely he was nice.” 

“ Well— yes—no, he wasn’t, 
He was as cross as two sticks.” 

“What, David!” 

“He was a regular bear.” 

“ But your old friend Stephen ?” 

“T wish he had stayed away! I 
It was he who spoiled everything.” 

“And made David a bear?” inquires 
the rector. 3ut there is no 
“Well, well, well! I’m surprised,” he 
continues. “Do you know, my dear, I 
haven’t played that flute in years! How 
did it sound, anyway ?” 

“Oh, it was beautiful, father!” 

Vor. CXIX.—No 109.—] 


and 


you nice 


am 


either! 


do. 


response. 
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“Well, sir, I 
half so well. 
mother once.” 


“You did! 


didn’t think I could do 
I played that tune to yeur 


And did mother know 


that you were going to serenade me?” 
“ Oh yes. 


Margaret watches him with glistening 


She was listening.” 


eyes. “ Dear old daddy !” 

“T didn’t start off very well,” he con- 
‘but after I got 
caught 


cedes, warmed 


the pucker 


up to 
it’s awfully 
easy to forget, the pucker is 


it and 
why, it 
went pretty well, I thought, for an old 
dutfer out of breath and practice.” 

“It was lovely, father!” 

“That flute was given me by one of 
the best chaps that ever lived. J//e liked 
your mother, too.” 

“Poor fellow!” Margaret murmurs. 
‘But I’m glad he didn’t get her, father.” 

“ Naturally. So am I.” 

‘It’s hard, isn’t it,” she suggests, “ to 
be the other fellow ?” 

“T suppose it is. I never was—but I 
can imagine how it feels.” 

“ Weren’t you jealous of him, father?” 

“ Well, no—that is to say, I—I kept 
my him, of course; but I don’t 
seem to remember that I 


eye on 
was ever what 
vou would eall downright jealous of him.” 

“ Just a little jealous, father!’ 

“ No—anxious, rather,” he defines it. 

“T suppose it’s natural, after all,” she 
sighs. “ Poor David!” 

2% Why, is he jealous ?” 

“Tle is very like you, father, in many 
ways.” 

* Indeed !” 

There is a silence. The rector’s eyes 
are on the flute, which he still holds 
thoughtfully in his hands. But suddenly 
he feels himself drawn down 
that his face is hidden from her sight. 

“ Father—don’t be surprised if he should 

speak to you sometime—about me.” 

It is a breathless moment until he 
answers, while she holds him fast. 

‘ You'll be sure, of course, before he—”’ 

“Oh, I’m sure now, father!” 

And she releases him. And the rector 

-laying the flute upon the coverlet, 
slowly, and with an infinite care, as if 
some sudden shock might shatter it to 
bits—replies : 

“Tt is for you to say. 
us other fellows 
Only a little- 


softly, so 


And as for us— 
-we must not be jealous 
anxious, my dear.” 











The Shipyard 


BY THORNTON OAKLEY 


REMEMBER how as a boy I used 
| to roam about the old shipyard at the 
bend in the river below the town. 
On long, hot summer afternoons I would 
prawl in the shade beneath the bulge of 
a schooner’s planks and watch the work- 
men as they climbed about the scaf- 
foldings. I loved the spicy smell ‘of the 
wood, the earpet of chips that gave be- 
neath my feet, the pitch and oakum, 
the clatter of the mallets, the serap- 
ings of the saws. Out upon the river, 
over the tops of the rushes waving 
at the water’s edge, I could see the 
white sails of the ships dropping down 
to sea, the foam gleaming at their 
bows, the little black figures of their 
crews tugging at the halvards, and | 
would lone to get on board of one, 
with my green sea-chest stowed beneath 
my bunk, and sail away into the great 
blue ocean down beyond the bay. 
From day to day 
I watched ships 
grow upon the 
ways; watched 
them from the 
first long stretch 
of keel to the final 
day when, with 
the last shoring 
knoeked away, 
they slid softly 
down the tallowed 
boards and dipped 
into the water. I 
knew each boat 
from stem to 
stern, from every 
rib to the last 
plate upon her 
bottom, to the last 
bit of tar and fibre 
stuffed into her 
seams. As I lay 
on my back be- 
neath the over- 


hang of a ship’s THE WoOOD-CUTTER 


prow, gazing up at the great stret 
of bowsprit sailing against the summ 
clouds, | grew to wondering of her fat: 
dreaming of her life to come in the di: 
mystery of the future. Visions of cor: 
reefs passed before me, of dark oceai 
and rearing surfs, blazing sands, palm 
towering against depths of blue. I sa 
her crew delving after treasure, sca 
ning parehments yellow with year 
stained with rusty blotches, spotted wit] 
arrow-heads and thumb-prints. I sa 
her at strange ports, surrounded by craft 
of curious build, filled with dark-skinned 
men in white, and dusky women with 
bangles that glittered and clinked about 
their necks and ankles. 

As the afternoons waned and I grew 
tired of dreaming, I would leave the boat 
and » into the little lean-to shed of 


the old wood-ecutter in the corner of the 


yard. Ile was a small man with a stoop, 
long bony hands, 
and eves that 
peered quizzically 
at you over a pair 
of wood - rimmed 
spectacles that he 
kept far out on 
the tip of his nose. 
He was always 
working at an 
elaborate bit of 
carving or figure 
head, and it seem 
ed magic the way 
a face would grow 
beneath his chisel. 
Sometimes the 
daughter of the 
owner of a ship 
building in the 
yard would pose 
for him, and | 
would sit absorb- 
ed, watching th 


modelling of her 


hair spring from 
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the block of wood. The old wood- 
cutter seemed always glad to see me. 
lle had been a sailor in his day, had 
been in fights with buccancers upon 
the Main, chased by South Sea pirates, 
and was full of yarns and snatches of 
sea tales that made my blood run cold. 


When it began to grow dark, and he 


put away his tools, I would climb down 
from the stool I always perched upon 
and wander homeward, my mind ateem 
with swarthy visages, cutlasses, low 
black hulls with raking masts, and chests 
of Spanish gold. 


That was years ago. The city has 
spread down the river, far beyond the 


THE CAPTAIN ASHORE 


bend, and engulfed the old shipyar 
rhe great iron sheds of a modern pla 
have sprung up upon the spot where on 
1 sprawled and watched the seuddi: 
ships upon the whitecapped river. Tra 
fie roars about its walls; office building 
tower skyward; humanity throngs 
streets, surges through countless fer: 
slips, pours into the vortex of the cit 
Against the sky stand jagged outlines 
mills and gas-tanks, factories, war 
houses, elevators, networks of structur 
steel. Whistles shriek; street-cars clang 
railroads stretch their tangled webs along 
the bank; and back and forth the ea 
gines shift, shunting lines of ears, thei: 
hells clashing, their stacks vomiting bil 
lows of black vapor. The air blowing 
from the water is laden with river sounds, 
hollow blasts from liners, shrieks of tugs; 
and now and then come whiffs of oil fron 
the refineries upon the opposite shore, 
or maybe of spices from a West-India- 
man close by heaving forth her cargo 
on the wharf. In midstream a frown- 
ing battleship, with soaring turrets, rides 
at anchor, the light gleaming on her 
guns, and behind her, through a haze of 
smoke, there comes a glimpse of docks 
and masts and funnels, and farther on 
lown-stream a tangle of war-vessels at 
the navy-vard. 

Within the plant is concentrated en 
ergy. Hulls loom upon the ways—vast 
frames and ribs of new leviathans; huge 
ships of iron, lost amid a maze of scat- 
foldings. Here grow towering shapes of 
steel, fighting war-ships of the nation; 
eargo vessels, liners, excursion - boats 
river steamers, schooners with many 
masts, revenue-cutters, barges. Some 
are destined for foreign seas and 
trafic on strange waters; some will 
plough the deeps laden with a country’s 
products; some will patrol the coasts, 
or ride at anchor in hostile ports with 
lowering guns, emblems of a_ nation’s 
power; some there are will put to sea 
and vanish from man’s ken, their fates 
locked up forever in a waste of heav- 
ing water. 

Into the shipyard invention pours 
limitless achievement. Called by mod 
ern progress, she brings forth grey 
hounds, turbines, giant crafts of battle. 
She harnesses the primal forees and 
adapts them to her need. Driven by her 
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goad, ships rrow 
mighty on the ways. 
They fling aside the 
waves, annihilat 
ne leagues ot 
down 


ocean, gulp 


a nation’s freight, 
track the seas with 
foam. 

From all diree 


tions men -are 
the 


gTasp 


drawn into 
shipyard’s 
working hordes, 
swarming from out 
the hovels of the 
City; sallow 


h « rd d 


draughting - tables; 


cl rks, 
over 
architects, chemists, 


engineers, conning 





blue-prints, poring 


over analyses of 
mie tals, pondering 
forees: 


behind 


buried 


diagrams of 
managers 
their 
in a rush of letters, 
tele 


othice-b« VS, 


desks, 


besieged by 
phones, 
importuning 
agents; companies 
and corporations; 
government of 
ficials; captains of 
industry. 
For it 
fall; mines give up 
red 
thunder HUGE 
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tongues of 
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maw an 
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gates. Industry and commerce wait 


upon its mood. Before it nations empty 


out their coffers. 


almost 
work is at 


It is 
vard 


noon. Within the ship- 


its height. Foundries 


roar, machine-shops clamor, the power- 
the 
gines, the whir of dynamos. 


house resounds with clang of en- 


There come 
metal; of 
machines 


the crashings of metal 
steel] steel; of huge 
punching, biting, trimming armor plate; 
of cranes with great hooks hovering, 


upon 
piercing 


SHIPS 





AMID A MAZE OF SCAFFOLDINGS 


dropping, soaring with giant loads; and 
over all, the thunder of hydraulic ham- 
mers, the roar of rivets driven into iron. 
shells of 
from unknown depths beneath the over- 
hulls, from battle 
ships and liners. Among the meshes of 


loftv seaffoldings flicker yellow spots of 


It pours from mighty ships, 


hang of bowels of 


flame where riveters are busy with their 
fires. The bits of red-hot iron 
light as they 

The ground 
is littered with heaps of shorings, teak- 
wood, and 
blades of 


chareoal 


describe glowing ares of 


are flung from man to man. 


engines 


propeller 


chains, sections of 


of boilers, huge 
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gleaming bronze, vats of scarlet paint. 
There is a smell of turpentine and grease. 
In vast interiors, through openings in 
walls of corrugated iron, men can be seen 
toiling in the midst of whirling belts. 
All at whistle blows, sounding 
loud and shrill above the clamor of the 
yard. Work breaks off abruptly. The 
the ceases. A great 


steel section of a ship, which has been 


once a 


roar of hammers 
lifted from the ground and is swinging 
swiftly to the ways, its flight, 
and hangs motionless between the earth 
and Through the sudden lull is 
heard a surging tramp of feet, a multi- 
tude of 


stops in 
sky. 


voices, and out from deep re- 
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Down at the river’s edge a watchman 
stands. The huge iron stern of a battle- 
ship rises above him. It is punched 
with rivet-holes; the great steel plates 
are vivid with red paint. The water is 
thick and oily. It breaks sluggishly 
over the broad boards of the ways which 
run out from beneath the vessel. The 
man is oldish-looking, with a long face, 
deep shadows beneath his cheek-bones, 
and tattoos of strange design upon his 
temples. His eyes roam ceaselessly 
about the yard. 

‘Yer right,” he says, drawing his 
brows together. “ Times ’ave changed. 
Things ain’t what they used to be. It’s 
all rush an’ go now. It ain’t ships. It’s 
machines. Take that gang of Hunkies 
there. What do they know about a boat ? 
They’re only here to hammer rivets. 
They might as well be on a sky-seraper, 
or workin’ in the Subway. See that 
chap up in the crane? He used to run 
an engin’ on th’ Elevated. There was 
a fellow like him killed th’ other day 
in the shop. It was after pay-day, an’ 
he was careless, an’ didn’t rig the chain 
up proper when they were liftin’ plate 
The tackle slipped an’ the plate dropped 
on him. If he’d been a_ sailorman, 
he’d ’ve knowed how to hitch the hook.” 

Half past twelve. The whistle blows. 
The grimy workmen stream slowly back 
to work, and again the hydraulic ham- 
mers roar. 


A snarl of vessels lies moored at the 
dry dock. They are old and battered 
and weather-beaten, and show the brunts 
f years. Once, the white bones gleam- 
ing in their teeth, they made proudly 
down the bay, intent on conquest of the 
seas. Now, vanquished by time and for- 
tune, they have come back to their place 
of birth, some but shapeless hulks, hud- 
dling together amid a jam of riffraff, as 
they await their turns within the basin, 
yr to be drawn once more upon the ways. 
Here are hulls with black holes yawning 
in their sides; stackless liners with 
broken engines, dilapidated boilers, and 
cracked propeller shafts; tank ships 
with loosened plates, careening heavily, 
their holds half full of water; steamers 
of every sort with cabins torn away, 
shreds of rigging dangling like devasta- 
ted cohwebs from their masts, rudderless, 


paintless, streaked with rust. Broke: 
beaten, stained with salt and seawee 
they speak of distant lands, of mysteri: 
of strange horizons, of storm and tempx 


and typhoon. 
Within the basin a steamer is dockin, 
The hydraulic gates are shut, the pum, 


ing-engines clang, an exhaust-pipe « 
the engine-house puffs out clouds 
steam. Men rush about waving signal 
lowering props against the ship. Ther 
come sharp orders from the master 
the dock, who stands with folded arm 
at the edge of the basin. The crew ar 
still on board. They line the rails, chat 
tering and gesticulating; thrust curious 
heads through rows of ports. 

The water sinks rapidly. The steamer 
settles on the blocks, and soon her bat 
tered bottom comes to view. She is al 
old boat, searred by seas. The great 
plates beneath her water-line are seamed 
with rust; the paint has vanished; the 
iron is eaten into furrows by years of 
seething water; barnacles sprout about 
her keels, clustering thickly on one an 
other, here and there heaping into chains 
of hills, spurs of which run off in all 
directions and disappear into the shadows 
beneath her hull; growths of seaweed 
cling upon her sides, oozing moisture, 
combed into dark-green traceries. At 
length the dock is empty. Its wooden, 
step-like walls are dripping and covered 
with slippery moss Little rivulets 
trickle down and run out beneath th 
ship into broad, dark, slimy pools. Water 
splashes through leaks in the gates; th 
air smells dank and marshy, and reeks 
of river mud. 

Men seramble down into the basin and 
attack the steamer. Clad in oilskins, 
they duck in and out beneath the hull. 
cleaning, scraping, painting, hosing 
down the sides. Beneath the stern, they 
gather in a knot about the screw. On 
blade is missing, the others are twisted 
and blunted and caked with rust. Th 
blows of a sledge-hammer ring out loudly: 
the men shout at one another as they strive 
to loosen the propeller from the shaft 
One of the owners of the boat—a tall 
man in a long rain-coat that flaps about 
his ankles —watches them anxiously) 
His patent-leather shoes are  fiecked 
with mud. 

The foreman hurries about, giving 
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directions. 
he 


‘She 


“Qh, this ship’s all right,” 
to your 
bit of and 
She fouled a buoy down-river 
and left a blade 
there in the chain so’s to remember their 
But 
The old one: was all but done for, 
was, 


says, in answer question. 


only wants a washing 


a serew., 
roing week 


on a 


ago, 


meeting. she needed a 


bad. 


as it 


new screw 


by the ice last winter.” 


The river is aflame with bunting. A 
battleship is to be launched, 
throughout the shipyard it holiday. 
The eranes are still, the foundries quiet, 
the shops have ceased their tumult, lofty 
silent and de- 
The war-ship, stripped of seaf- 
foldings, towers on the ways. 

The the 
are thronged with people. 
go about 


and 


skeletons of ships wait 
serted. 
crowds arrive; grand stands 
Photographers 
with black cloths flying; re- 
porters jot down notes, statistics of the 
battleship, results of Upon the 
christening platform, beneath the great 
red battle prow, the launching 
chatters gayly. Uniforms glitter; 
officials strut around 
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wars. 


party 
naval 
importantly; the 
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BATTLESHIP 


president of the yard goes to and 
and The 
daughter, of the ship, 


wealth of roses, waits nerv- 


fro, 


worried preoccupied. Gov- 


ernor’s sponsor 

buried in a 

ously the launching signal. 
The tide is at the flood. 


edge workmen stand expectant. 


At the river’s 
The last 
block has been knocked away. 

A hush. 
denly there is a shout. 
of steel to 
on her there 
cheering, a of 


of a guns, 


The crowds grow still. Sud- 
The mighty mass 
begins crashes 
of 
thunder 


and the battleship, 


glass 


move 


prow, comes a_ burst 


din whistles, a 


eruiser’s 


sliding down the smoking ways, plunges 
into the water. 


Sundown. Through the  shipyard’s 
gates a horde of workmen pours, and is 
swallowed by the city. The 
cold from the river. From 
vard there comes a distant bugle-call, 
the sound of evening-gun fire. The 
lights of ships twinkle, and in the soar- 


Ing 


air blows 


the navy- 


office-buildings a myriad windows 
The shipyard’s day is over. The 


watchman makes ready for the night. 


gleam. 








































































































































































































































































































































































































Lydia 


BY OLIVIA HOWARD DUNBAR 


LIOT BARSE waited until his 
KE client had for the last time halt- 

ingly restated his case and the door 
was closed behind him. Then he turned 
his serious face away from the pert, in- 
quisitive glanee of his stenographer and 
took up the note from Candace Whit- 
tredge. Even now he eould not look 
calmly at a note of Candace’s, cool and 
brief as these always were, and practical- 
ly certain though he might be of the 
nature of their message. That he should 
come with the promptness of an am- 
bulanee when sent for, and otherwise, 
for the most part. remain away, had been 
for so long an unwritten condition of 
his informal friendship with Candace 
and Miss Cheever. The cases in which 
they definitely wanted him were not, it 
is true, flatteringly frequent; but there 
could be no doubt that whatever the need 
might he, whether that of a fourth at 
dinner, an escort for the theatre, or a 
strong, interloping voice in a dispute 
with the landlord, he met it with a 
copious efficiency. Te had only to won- 
der now, or thus it cheerfully appeared 
to him while he tore open the envelope, 
which of these functions he was shortly 
to discharge. 

“My dear Eliot,” Candace had writ- 
ten, “if you can come up this evening, 
vou may be of help to me. Something 
has happened that makes all the imag- 
inary troubles I have ever had seem 
childish enough. My friends are being 
very kind, but the lovely things they do 
cannot really lessen my desolation. It 
is impossible to write, but I will tell you 
about it all, and about poor Lydia. Hur- 
riedly yours, C. W.” 


It was five o’clock. With a hurried 
sentence of direction to the stenographer, 
who, having “outside interests ” of her 
own, had an indulgent air of perfect- 
ly understanding the situation, Barse 
slammed his desk and strode out to join 


the throng that was joylessly surging 
Broadway. The walk from Wall Stre« 
to Gramerey Park would give him 
more than the opportunity he believ: 
he needed to think over the few vagu 
disturbing lines poor Candace had writ 
ten. Whatever the calamity was, the 
was the only too glaring intimation th: 
he had not been the first to hear of 
The “ friends* who had thus far vain] 
exerted their consolatory powers hi 
come first with her, as they always did 
Yet he had always believed that it w 
not so much jealousy as contempt th: 
they provoked in him, the horde of won 
en that was always running in and o 
of Candace’s and Lydia’s home. Fi 
years he had patiently swallowed an 
resolutely digested his irritation at thes 
friends of Candace’s; women who aj 
peared to his ultra-maseuline vision 
ungracefully mature, yet as _ pervers« 
cherishing an arrested girlishness 
voice and manner and anecdote eac 
sentimentally oceupied with her own in 
significant and fruitless destiny, nem 
ously averting her eye-glasses from thi 
common lot of woman The one great 
satisfaction to their biassed critic w: 
that though they might surround Candac: 
perpetually and keep her from him, th« 
could not make her like themselves 
could not blight or chill or make trivial 
what seemed to him the divinely sig 
nificant quality of her youthfulness. It 
was nevertheless they who—though al 
ways to a far less degree than tl. 
incomparable Lydia Cheever—filled Car 
dace’s life as they did her home, and who, 
at all events, had so far successfully ex 
eluded him. 

It was still a few minutes before eight 
when Barse arrived at the apartment i 
Fifty-seventh Street; that spot so dain 
tily austere as to give the effect of cool 
fragrance, vet so perplexing in its hard 
little immutabilities that he had always 
had the feeling, even on the most de 
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ibe rately festal occasions, of being half- 
rrudgingly received. To-night Candace 
herself was at the door, but in sober 
morning dress, and with her, bidding her 
farewell, were three women whose nar- 
row backs and durable hats—his own 
taste in dress tended toward the riotous 

the visitor recognized as drearily familiar. 
His first look at Candace’s face smote 
iim terribly, her unconjectured misery 
eemed to have so shrunk and blanched 
t, and the always half-pathetic effect 

f her little pointed chin was pitifully 
deepened. Without a smile, she sent 
Barse into the sitting-room to wait for 
her, and lingered with the others. 

bie Does he know 0”? Barse heard one of 
them whisper; and another, excluding 
him from the cirele of compassion, 
Houted, “ But he could never understand!” 

A moment later Candace entered the 
room and sank limp and stricken into 
a chair. She was silent at first; but her 
strained eves invited him to witness their 
story of suffering. The sympathy that 
he knew he should feel, that he did feel, 
struggled resolutely through the distract- 
ing consciousness that he was alone with 
her. It was extraordinary how few times 
he had seen her alone in all these years. 
Even now he found his patient ears lis- 
tening for a sound of Miss Cheever in 
the next room; and he almost saw, from 
between the soft curtains, her broad, 
cheerful apparition emerging. 

‘Can’t you tell me what it is?” Barse 
asked at last, very kindly, but not, he 
had so carefully trained himself, too 
tenderly. 

“Yes, I can—I must.” She paused, 
and the effort that she visibly made not 
to weep seemed to him more pitiful than 
a flood of tears. “ Lydia is gone!” 

“Oh!” the exclamation came almost 
happily. “Is that 

She caught the unspoken word and 
gave him a cold, accusing look. “ It’s 
not kind of vou to say that. It seems 
to you very little, then, that my life 
is torn in two?” 

Barse flushed. “ No trouble could seem 
small to me that made you suffer so. 
But you see I don’t yet understand. 
Don’t tell me about it until you feel 
that you ean. I will wait—hours, if 
you like.” 


Candace turned her face away. “ Lyd- 


ia’s tather was killed in an accident—I 
can't remember which day it was—it 
seems long ago. From the shock of it 
her mother, who is frail, has become 
very ill. You know they live in Cali- 
fornia—I let Lydia go to them only a 


few months ago. Now, because there is 
| 


no other daughter, Lydia has gone to be 
with her mother—gone to stay indefinite- 
ly, given up her work here, and left m« 

left me here alone!” The last words 
were heavy with wonder, as.of a thing 
incredible and unexplained. 

“ Of course she could do nothing else,” 
said Barse, half to himself. ‘“ You poor, 
poor child!” he then ventured. ‘“ Ilow 
could you think I wouldn’t understand 
what a great loneliness this has made for 
you! But still it’s not as heart-breaking 

for you—-as though Miss Cheever her 
self were ill. It isn’t, after all, a tragedy 

is it?” 

“That is as you look at it,” was the 
astonishing reply. 

* Oh—don’t think me heartless,” Barse 
added, hurriedly. “I’m = very deeply 
sorry for Miss Cheever’s grief, if that’s 
what you call a tragedy. I can imagine 
that at least it must seem so to her now.” 

“Yes, dear Lydia has hers. But I 
mean mine.” The girl now made a 
valiant effort to steady her voice, and her 
wide-open eves were fixed unwaveringly 
on her friend’s face. “It is only a week 
ago that we were supremely happy. Ev- 
erything that I needed in life she sup- 
plied. She was my comfort and sympathy 
and delight Oh, she was more; she was 
Lydia! Our life was utterly perfect 
vou know, Eliot, that it was. And now 
she has chosen to leave me, and I am 
no more than a wretched waif.” 

‘I think you must know that I can’t 
agree with what you say,” he gently 
answered her, “and it would be bru- 
tal to dispute you when you're so un- 
happy. So—” 

“No, don’t stoop to me as if I were 
a child! You think I am exaggerating 
my misfortune.” she accused him. “ You 
are the first friend who has thought so.” 

“My dear Candace—’ Barse became 
suddenly resolute. “Am I not the first 
friend who hasn’t- been a sentimental 
woman ?” 

The girl’s eyes closed for a moment, 
as if to indicate that she was hardly 
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equal to the burden thus brutally thrust 
upon her. When she opened them he 
that had withdrawn herself by 
many distances. “ Are you like all other 
men, Eliot?” her chill voice demanded. 
“And do all feel that 
women’s friendships‘ Do speak 
lightly of them and disparage them? 
Are you all so blind and so petty ?” 
“Friendship, a perfect friendship, is 
always a miracle of beauty,” he answered 
her, seriously. 
lightls than I. 
a little 


saw she 


men way about 


they 


“ No one regards it less 
But 
preposterous 


it does seem to me 
that women— 
at least when one of them is you—should 
establish a 


two 


co-operative hermitage and 
declare it a perfect life!” 

“You have never said these things to 
before,” she reproached him, coldly. 


‘Isn’t it a grotesque sort of consolation 


me 


for you to offer me now ?” 

The man’s earnestness made him bend 
forward and look straight into Candace’s 
sweet, dark, shadowy eyes. “I am say- 
ing cruel things because I can’t 
things. | never said 
them before because precisely this issue 
hasn’t did not 
dream how definitely you were committed 


to vou 
say untrue have 


come up, and because I 
to all this by conviction.” The patient 
explanation halted; then the 


him broke out impetuously: “I 


lover in 
know | 
could have given you happiness, that I 
still give it to if I had only 
the power to feel that this 
Oh. you dear, mis- 
taken ehild!” 
Candace stiffened. 
I sent 


can you 


make you 
is true, Candace, 
“Te 


for you,” she set 


that 
forth, naively 
is that almost as soon as Lyd- 

thought of and the 
would now, 


reason 


explicit, “ 


ia was gone | you 
But no 
sooner are you come than you imply you 
have been jealous of poor dear Lydia, 
and that want—” 

“But you know, Candace, that I have 
alwavs ‘ wanted,” he 


comfort you be. 


you 


gently insisted. 
“And you must forgive me for not hav- 
ing talked to you to-night as I suppose 
wished to be talked to—” He 
stopped suddenly. There was no gain 
direct with Candace. But it 
had always been that And now, 
it was her stubborn helpless- 
that most abundantly drew forth 
tenderness. He rose to leave her. 
“Dear child,” he said, hopelessly, “ you 


you 


in being 
way. 
as always, 
ness 


his 
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know so little of yourself or of me. 

there no way of making you understand 
Four weeks later 
to marry Eliot Barse. 


Candace promis 
It is not the p: 
of an accepted suitor to protest that 
lady who has honored him is the vict 
of a morbid logie. He cannot 
with her mode of arriving at a cone 
On bei 
told, as Barse had desperately resoly 
onee more to tell her, how he had longe: 
for her, hoped for her, for years, ho 
his life had no other meaning than thi 


quar 


sion so flattering to himself. 


long-enduring love had given it, Canda 
had scanned the mor 
horizon for a vision of a larger and mor 


conscientiously 


immediate duty than his case now sud 
denly presented. Finding 


course became clear; and it 


none, he 
was cleare! 
as she had specitically told him, from t 

fact that the ease held 
fusing allurement. 


for her no cor 
She did not wish t 
which, in her forlornly pervers: 
frame of mind, and with her oddly nar 
row intensity of 
the best of she 

From the complacent, half-pitying looks 
which he imagined that his sudden pres- 
ence, and 
elicited, 


marry ; 


seemed to her 
why 


nature, 


reasons should 


now then, in 


their compact 
divined that she 
had been no less eandid with her friends 
than with him. More than one of them, 
as he knew, would 


group, Barse 


have overturned her 
own arrangements for the sake of shar- 
ing had 
the bereaved young woman been willing 
to tolerate 


Candace’s dramatic loneliness, 
such 
But 


seemed to 


prompt and 
such a 
her a 
whereas her 
knew better 
Lydia herself that she was not “ 
with Eliot Barse 
such interpretation. 
The aptitude that his 
long waiting had taught him was taxed 
mercilessly during the fortnight befor 
their marriage. In spite of Candace’s 
unflattering explanation of her cours 
Barse really believed that he had mad 
his capture by reason of the extrava 
magnanimity he had so long dis 
played, and the les 
inclined to success 
ful virtue. 
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of the place where they should live; 
and his impulse had been, from the first 
moment of romantic satisfaction, to 
abandon all dull, familiar things—* of- 
fice hours,” habits of industry, metic- 
ulous responsibilities—and fly with his 
bride to the ends of the earth, for it was 
scarcely more definitely that he pictured 
this desirable goal. When Candace, in 
chill amazement, declined to hear of any- 
thing that would impose such severe re- 
strictions upon her correspondence with 
Lydia Cheever, the only reasonable al- 
ternative, to her lover, seemed that of 
renting a house which should give them 
room to live a large and gracious life. 
“Flats” he detested; his uneconfessed 
faney being for a broad, leisurely stair- 
ease which Candace, in flounces and 
trains, should mount with unfettered 
airiness of motion. But to the second, 
soberer suggestion she had proved no 
more hospitable. Wasn't it too soon, she 
asked him, pitifully, to ask her to de- 
tach herself from everything that had 
made life sweet to her? The rooms had 
always been large enough for two; why 
should they not still be? 

The diseomfited man looked about him. 
With its oppressively low ceiling, its 
severely spare draperies, the unflecked 
gloss of its mahogany, the reticent lustre 
of its few porcelains, the room seemed 
to him like some polished little cabinet, 
uitable enough, perhaps, to have held his 
precious Candace for a time; but—con- 
vertible into a home? 

‘It’s not, after all, the place where, 
that matters,” the submissive lover, after 
only a moment’s hesitation, assured her. 
“We will by all means live here if you 
so much prefer it.” 

He was now privileged to come daily 
to the little apartment, although, at 
Candace’s suggestion, his visits were 
made in the late afternoon, her other 
friends, she reminded him, being so oc- 
cupied during the day that she could 
only see them in the evening. It was 
not long, however, before he concluded 
that whenever he might come it was im- 
possible to find Candace otherwise en- 
gaged than in writing to Miss Cheever or 
attending to some matter that concerned 
her; and it was thus that his jealousy 
became quite patent even to himself. He 
felt no dislike, or thus, during his lonely 


hours, he patiently defined to himself 
own emotions, of Lydia Cheever: ot t 
stout, sandy, voluble woman in whom 
could object to nothing, after all, but 
solid pervasiveness, her way of being 
ways on hand. The inexplicable, 
almost unbearable thing was that ( 
dace’s steady drift of affection in 
uninteresting direction left even for | 
no tender overflow; a situation which 
promise to marry him appeared not 
the slightest to have changed. He s 
now that he had innocently taken it 
granted that an “engagement” e 
magically transmute the quality of 
reluetant affection. But nothing of t 
sort had come about, perhaps never co 
come about, with Lydia Cheever’s go 
natured ghost so securely housed there. 
The one point that the unromant 
bride had yielded was that after th 
marriage they should spend a week 
Long Island. A week only, but ev 
seven days spent together outdoors 
October would supply, Barse was willi 
to believe, the necessary magic. This 
matter once settled, however, it seemed 
to him that her preparations for the ex 
cursion that he himself regarded wit] 
such sacred rapture had almost wholl) 
to do with having her mail forwarded 
They were married at noon; and thi 
greater part of the autumn afternoo! 
would be consumed by their journey. T 
her eager bridegroom, Candace appeared 
rather less interested by the momento 
ceremony than she had lately been | 
the rite of signing the lease for the apart 
ment for another year. In the weeks of 
his difficult happiness he had nervousl; 
acquired the conviction that Candac 
did not care for a conversation that 
clung about personal pronouns; so thi 
result of a determined effort to recon 
mend himself was that the first hour that 
they had together on the train was « 
voted to loosely impersonal themes. At 


last Candace leaned back in her chair 


with a suggestion of fatigue. 
“Eliot, don’t feel that you must sta) 
with me. Don’t vou want to smoke?” 
“No,” he laughed, frankly. “I don’t 
jut I'll give vou a chance to rest a little. 
When, some time later, he returned 
having devoutly withheld himself fro: 
the sacrilege of a cigar, Candace ha 
lost her languor and was applying he 
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lf with cheerful concentration to some 
riting in her lap. 
“What are you writing, dear?” 
‘IT am writing to Lydia.” 
“You are writing about us?’ 
She looked at him vaguely. “ About 
ou? Why—no. I am telling her about 
he Maeterlinck books that she wanted, 
id that, vou remember, I could not 
et for her yesterday.” 
“Oh! Did she know we were to be 
narried to-day ?” 
“ Certainly. She telegraphed, you re- 
nember, this morning.” 
“And vou are not mentioning it—our 
arriage ¢ Are you writing to her just as 
sual,as though nothing had happened ¢” 
‘But what has happened?” Candace 
turned squarely from her writing and 
oked at him. “ Nothing, you know, 
that affects the relation between Lydia 
and me. We three are the same people 
that we were before—are we not?” 
‘Nothing has happened?” he repeated, 
taring at her. “ You can say that?” 
‘Nothing is different,” she pe rsisted 
“Tlow could it be? We are the same.” 
He became sil nt and Candace finished 
her letter, called a porter and gave it to 
im. Then she turned to her husband. 
“Dear Eliot,” she remerked, cheerfully, 
‘vou look so bored. W ouldn’t vou like 
to look at some magazines ?” 
But Barse was looking wistfully be- 
yond her, to outlived hours. “I am dull, 
Candace, and slow to see things. But 
ul are a woman, and should have seen. 
(nd you did not tell me of my gro- 
tesque mistake.” 
“ Mistake?” she repeated, indifferently. 
“In believing that in the moment you 
promised to marry me something had 
happened. That afterward it would al- 
vays be different between us.” 
‘IT gave you what you asked, Eliot,” 
came in a low voice. 
“What is it that you have given me?” 
He seemed to be asking the question 
more of himself than of her. “I fool- 
shly imagined, when I had gained your 
promise, that I had myself achieved 
mething. I saw it as a sort of romantic 
ictory. You do tempt one so to visions, 
Candace! I forgot that to have made 
vy prowess of any significance I should 
ive had to take you from Miss Cheever, 
) have 
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“Ah, that—” Candace began, with an 
unmistakable intonation. 

‘You are going to say that it would 

have been impossible. Yes, 1 know. 
But only in that case would our marriage 
have had the meaning that it should 
have. For I only got you, as it were, 
by default. You have given me nothing. 
We are all, as you say, precisely what 
we were before.” 

The words came very heavily. Candace 
seemed searcely to hear them. 

“Oh, but I have lost Lydia!” she in- 
terposed, her face becoming suddenly wan 
with recollection. *“T shall never have 
her again.” 

“Dear child, that was what I mis- 
takenly took for granted. I supposed, 
too, that she had gone away. But she 
is with us more than ever. It is always 
Lydia. Our home is filled with her. 
Your mind is filled with her. The ear 
is filled with her now. She is much more 
here than I am, because I can walk out. 
She is almost more here than you are.” 
Barse looked out over the meadows, and 
there was a silence between them. Then 
he turned toward her with a blaze in his 
mild eves that she had never seen before. 
“To dispel her, that would be the feat!” 
he exclaimed. “ Then, for the first time, 
something, for us, would have happened!” 

Candace looked at him in a terror that 
yet glitteringly defended itself. “ Ah, 
that must never happen!” she _half- 
whispered, turning away. 

And Barse, obsessed and resolute, his 
heart aching wildly for the happiness of 
which an intrusive woman had hatefully 
defrauded him, said slowly, “ But it 
shall happen!” 

How persistently, during the months 
that followed, this dialogue, with its un- 
premeditated defiances, its half-formulated 
warnings, recurred both to Candace and 
to her husband, neither would have con- 
fessed. The two smiled and talked and 
walked and read together, each with full 
consciousness that the other had never 
dared lay down the invisible spears with 
which that dreadful wedding-day of theirs 
had armed them. Barse, who had felt 
at the time a heady stimulus from his 
mere declaration, shortly saw that by put 
ting his purpose into words he had prac- 
tically defeated it. Yet the echo of his 
boast in his ears, and the constant 









































































































































































































































































































































Drawn by Alice Barber Stephens. 
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readful distension of the space that 
Lvdia, like some unlovely, nightmare- 

ollen phantom, occupied between them, 
purred him-again and again to attempt 
ts accomplishment. 

One after another, he tried the expe- 

ents his generously fervid love sug- 

sted. He affected a bland forgetfulness 

f the tyrannous spectre between them— 
nd knew that Candace critically saw the 
ffectation in his eyes. He tried to over- 
turn the seale of her affections by making 

ve to her—demonstrations to which too 
scrupulously, too submissively, she yield- 
ed. He tried to disarm her by talking of 
Lydia—when, like a perverse child who 
holds her treasure behind her back, Can- 
dace would unforgivingly shield from him 
her supreme affection. It seemed that 
there was scarcely an hour in their lives 
free from the unconscious interferences 
if Lydia. A square blue envelope, ad- 
dressed in an uneven hand, that lay each 
morning by his wife’s plate at breakfast, 
had permanently disinclined Barse for a 
eremony in which he had once found 
frank enjoyment. Within her own sealed 
circle he knew that Candace still faith- 
fully wore her willow garland, and the 
commiserating, tender conversations be- 
tween the bride and her friends, of which 
Lydia was the subject and heroine, and 
into which, every day or so, he inadvert- 
ently plunged, gave him almost a terror 
of his own threshold. 

For Barse came to believe, as the prob- 
lem of his estrangement from his wife 
more and more beset him, that Candace 
vould not have had the strength to pre- 
serve her schoolgirl infatuation, as he 
considered it, in the presence of his own 
love for her, without the constant nour- 
ishing applause of the coterie of women 
to whom she persistently clung. It was 
they, he believed, who kept her delusion 
alive in her, who defeated her own happi- 
ness by their cruel admiration of her 
folly. It was they, too, he discovered, 
who had encouraged in Candace the 
peculiar vanity that marriage had not 
“changed” her—although even Barse 
himself was obliged to agree with her 
friends that his own wife was still the 
woman that Lydia Cheever had made and 
stamped. Freedom from that exigent 
companionship had not liberated her. 
Marriage had not bound her. 

Vor. CXTX.—No. 709 —9 


Lydia having become between them a 
gulf of silence whose perilous edge they 
both avoided, it was tardily and by chance 
that Barse learned of the unexpected 
death of Miss Cheever’s mother. He had 
not supposed that among her consistent 
reticences his wife would have included 
a matter of this sort; and at last he 
burst out with the frank inquiry why 
she had not told him. 

Candace blushed. “I thought you 
would rather not know anything about 
Lydia.” 

But the next day, in his office, distant 
from the bewilderment of her presence, 
Barse remembered something his wife 
had said that at the time had sounded 
merely perverse. “Why should I be 
sorry ?” she had asked, of Lydia’s mother’s 
death. Did that mean that she had, on 
the other hand, some cause for joy? 
Could it, could it mean that Lydia was 
thereby freed and would come back to 
New York? 

He smiled dismally at his own in- 
nocence in accepting Lydia’s exile as 
final. Well, suppose she came—she could 
searcely be more disastrous in the flesh 
than her interfering ghost had been. 
After all, Candace was his; and delicate- 
ly though this must be suggested to 
Candace herself, the husband grimly felt 
that it would not be painful to put the 
matter quite brutally, if need be, to Miss 
Cheever. Lydia was strong, unsensitive, 
experienced; if for the defending of one’s 
home one had to enter into a contest with 
a woman, he could think of no antago- 
nist less discomfiting to one’s chivalry. 

There was no doubt that, like the re- 
luctant spectre at a futile “ séance,” Lydia 
was continually being invoked, besought, 
in anxious councils; yet she amazingly 
lingered. But the delay brought Barse 
no reassurance, brought his obsessed wife 
no nearer. Candace’s reserve had become 
complete. So, gradually, her husband 
was forced to a humiliating extremity: 
he came to peer, as one looks over an- 
other’s shoulder into a mirror, in the re- 
flecting faces of the women who came to 
see her, who were in her confidence; but 
the mysteries of Candace’s heart were 
not written on those complacent counte- 
nances. It was sufficient abasement, he 
was obliged to remind himself, to concede 
that these women knew more about his 
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home than he did, without suffering also 
the smug condescension that they smiled 
at him—at him, who had contributed to 
their lives such fresh, incalculable zest! 
And yet, was he not unreasonable? What 
man would wish to deprive his wife of 
all other companionship ? 

The absence, one morning, of the blue 
envelope from Candace’s place at table 
gave her husband courage to take a de- 
liberately bold step. Candace had never 
been in Europe; but the conjecture that 
she had devoutly formed of the betravelled 
continent had always been a fetish to her. 
Except for a certain prepossession in 
favor of English cathedrals and Swiss 
mountains, she impartially reverenced and 
yearned for every red or blue or yellow 
pin-point on that almost sacred map. 
Her husband’s suggestion, therefore, was 
that they should spend two of the summer 
months in England. 

“Oh, I should love it,” she came out, 
“ if—” 

He waited. 

“ But I cannot go this year.” She was 
stubbornly the child again. 

“ And you will not tell me why?’ 

“But I think you know why.” Her 
voice quivered. “ You are simply trying, 
Eliot, to—” 

“Yes. To—” 

“ Oh, to bring all this up again—about 
Lydia. When each of us knows how 
the other feels, it is perfectly plain that 
there is nothing to say about it. And 
yet again and again you— One would 
almost suppose, Eliot, if it weren’t so 
vulgar, that you really wanted to—to 
quarrel with me!” 

“My darling!” Barse seized her little 
elenched hands and kissed them, over 
and over; then held them in his own. 
“Can’t we get away—oh, can’t we, Can- 
dace!—from this idea of Lydia? Don’t 
you feel that it has been a curse to us, 
and that it is going to kill our happiness? 
—that we must get away from it—or 
sacrifice each other?” 

Candace drew herself away and looked 
at him unforgivingly. “Sacrifice each 
other?” she repeated. “It may be that 
we shall. But you will never succeed in 
making me untrue to my friends, Eliot, 
not in a thou—” She paused as a maid 
stood in the doorway. “A telegram— 
for me?’ She seized and tore it open. 


Then, her defiance melted, she looked 
half-frightened, at her husband. 

“Well?” he said, knowing what wa: 
to come. - 

“She is coming—to-morrow,” Candac 
stammered. 

Barse was silent for a minute; then |. 
said, calmly: “ It’s been a long time si: 
you’ve seen each other. I imagine 
would like to be together for a time. [| 
Miss Cheever won’t think me an ung’ 
cious host, I’ll go over to the elub for 
few days—till you’ve had a chance 
talk a bit.” 

“Yes, it would be kind. Thank yo 
she faintly assented. 


That evening Barse went out, leaving 
his wife alone. It had occurred to hi: 
that she might wish, unscrutinized, | 
prepare for her guest; while, for his part. 
to watch the purple carpets spread and 
the crimson canopies raised for Lyd 
was an ordeal to which his excited nerves 
felt unequal. On leaving home rather 
earlier than usual the next morning | 
asked Candace, in a matter-of-fact wa) 
to have his bag sent to the club. Sh 
looked at him, he grimly noticed, wit! 
a sincerer expression of gratitude than 
any other action of his had ever draw 
from her. 

As he left her—waiting for Lydia 
among the unchanged surroundings t! 
she and Lydia had together chosen and 
embellished—and noted with a sudde1 
sharpness how devoid of any trace of his 
own tenancy the little place had been pr: 
served, it seemed to him that his own lif 
there had been artificial and misplaced, 
and that what he had instinctively madd 
way for was the permanent reality. And if 
he could know and face this, how muc! 
more surely did the others know and fa 
it. Like crystals, they were recovering 
their mysteriously true relation to each 
other; Candace and Lydia together, | 
apart, outside. 

The next evening, dining unwilling 
at the club, he was told that Candac 
was at the telephone. 

Dimly, at what seemed the far-distant 
end of the wire, hung a weary voice: 


“ Yes, itis I. Were you thinking of ever 


coming home again, Eliot?” 
“T am thinking of being there in fif- 
teen minutes. Shall I find you?” 
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“ Oh, don’t come if you—” 
“T shall be there in fifteen minutes.” 
At the door he jumped into a han- 

som. Then, suddenly, the image of 

Candace slipped from him. How could 

he have forgotten— Lydia was there! 

And that image was fatally easy to seize 

and hold. One never forgot how Lydia 
kked; there was something so brutally 

definite about her smooth rolls of yellow- 
ish hair, her round cheeks, her wide 
aughter, her too tightly fitting clothes— 
bright blue these garments usually were, 

Barse remembered. He knew the chair 

he should find her sitting in; it had 

allen to his own lot these latter days. 

He knew what she would say to him, and 

how; people like Lydia didn’t alter. 

There was no sound of voices as he 
entered the apartment. As he closed the 
loor, Candace appeared in the hall. 

“Dear, you are not in any trouble?’ 
he asked her, eagerly. “ Where is—” 

“Lydia? She has gone to Philadel- 
phia for a few days. I should not have 

nt for you except that I thought you 

ight not like to have me stay alone 
vernight—” 

“Oh, I intended calling you up, any- 
way,” he said, easily. “But I’m glad 
vou got ahead of me.” 

She led the way to the library. “I 
have not heard from you or spoken with 
you since you went away. You didn’t 
mind letting me see that you were glad 
not to be here for a little.” 

“Glad? Candace!” 

“ Weren’t you—?” 

“ Why, my dear, I supposed you would 
hardly think of me—that you would be 

» busy. What did Miss Cheever think 
of you? Did she tell you you were look- 
ing extremely pretty?” 

“What did Lydia think of me?” She 
paused. Barse saw that tears were com- 
ing. “ She didn’t see me at all. She didn’t 

look at me!” The tears had come. 

“You must tell me, dear. Tell me 
everything. Has she, has any one, been 
unkind to you?” 

“You may as well know, I suppose— 
the reason Lydia stayed so long in Cali- 
fornia is that she has been—falling in 
love! Isn’t that dreadful, isn’t it—com- 
monplace? She met him only a few 
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months ago. He’s a fruit-grower or 
something not the least bit distinguished 
—but she’s infatuated. I never thought 
I should see Oh, Eliot, she doesn’t 
think of anything else, she doesn’t hear 
anything or see anything else. I am 
nothing to her. There’s a kind of thick, 
moist, romantic cloud about her all the 
time. I breathe it when I come near her. 
Ugh! it’s suffocating. 

“ Of course she doesn’t know she’s this 
way, poor thing,” Candace went on. She 
did not directly address her husband. It 
was the relief of speaking that she 
seemed to crave. “She thinks she was 
glad to see me. She thinks she has been 
just the same to me. It would be almost 
easier if I had never seen her again—if 
I had simply clung to our beautiful mem- 
ories—rather than see her this way, so 
changed, so preoccupied, so almost—fool- 
ish! She’s not my Lydia—she doesn’t 
even see how hard I have tried to keep 
the relation between us clear and un- 
tainted. I have sacrificed everything to 
it—and she simply turns her head away. 
I suppose, Eliot, I’ve not even been very 
nice to you—” She stretched out a 
timid hand. “And she treats me like 
a child, although I’ve been married so 
long, because she thinks it is she who 
has had what she calls the emotional ex- 
perience— Oh, I oughtn’t to tell you 
this; I oughtn’t!” 

“Dear child, it’s so much better for 
you to tell me everything—” 

“ Oh, but I haven’t told you everything. 
And I must tell you. ...I know you 
have noticed that I have been troubled. 
It was because of a decision that I had 
come to. I felt that I had done a dread- 
ful thing in marrying you, because you 
—seemed to hate Lydia so. So to keep 
perfectly faithful to my friendship for 
her I had made up my mind to—go away 
from you. . . . Would you rather I did, 
Eliot—would you rather I went away?” 

Barse took her in his arms. “Is that 
all, dear?” 

“ Not quite,” she said. “I wanted you 
to know that—I have needed you .. .” 

“Needed me! .. . Has something 
‘happened,’ then, at last?” he exclaimed, 
breathlessly. “Oh, Candace, it will be 
different now!” 
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CHAPTER XXIII ig i Ri ay appeared least | 


He await 10 
ee ADEMOISELLE has sent for Miss Grimston’s next words with « ae 
M me?” placent expectancy, but when they ca I find 
Bienville kissed the hand that they surprised him. in An 
Miss Grimston, without rising from her “I wondered a little why you should mv fi 
comfortable chair before the fire, lifted have been at Lakefield.” since 
toward him. The hand-screen with “T’m afraid you'll think it was for a that ’ 
which she shielded her face protected very foolish reason,” he laughed, “ but |’ to bel 
her not only from the blaze, but from tell you, if you want to know. I w I cov 
his scrutiny. In the same way, the win- because I thought you were there.” know 
ter gloaming, with its uncertain light, “1% At three o’clock in the morning ‘” have « 
nerved her against her fear of self- “Tt was like this,” he went “= 
betrayal, giving her that assurance of be- “ You'll pardon me if I say anything | gazing 
ing mistress of herself which she lacked give you offence, but you'll understand wonde 
when he was near. the reason why. On the day when we : vou f 
“TI did send for you. I wanted to see lunched together at the Restaurant 5! 4 " “Tf 
you. Won’t you sit down?” you, madame your aunt, your fri 
“T’ve been expecting the summons,” he Monsieur Reggie Bradford, and I—I was 
said, significantly, taking the seat on the 4 little jealous of some understanding 


inquil 

“i 
it to 3 
becau 


other side of the hearth. between you and him, in which I was : 
“Tndeed? Why?” included. You spoke together in whis The 


“T thought the day would come when pers, and exchanged glances in sucl 
you’d be more just to me.” way that all my fears were aroused 
“You thought I’d—hear things?” Afterward you went away with hin 
“ Perhaps.” That evening, at the Stuyvesant Club, 
“T have. That’s why I asked you to I heard a strange rumor. It was whis 
come.” pered from one to another until it reac! 
During the brief silence before she me. Your friend Monsieur Bradford 
spoke again he was able to congratulate not a silent person, and what he know: 
himself on his diplomacy. He had check- is sure to become common property. | 
ed his first impulse to come to her with rumor—which I grant you was an absurd 
his great news immediately on his re- one—was to the effect that he had per 
turn from Lakefield. He had seen how suaded you to run away and marry hin 
relatively ineffective the information and that you had actually been seen 
would be, were it to proceed bluntly from the way to Lakefield in his ear.” 
himself. He had even restrained Mrs. “T was in his ear. That’s quite true.” 
Bayford’s enthusiasm, in order to let “Ah? Then there was some foundatio: certai 
the intelligence filter gently through the for the report. Madame your aunt © rumo 
neutral agencies of common gossip. In _ have told you how I hurried here, about 3 “7 
this way it would seem to Miss Grimston eleven o’clock that night. You had dis Regge’ 
a discovery of her own, and appeal to her appeared,-leaving nothing behind but a 4 “NK 
as an indirect corroboration of his word. enigmatic note saying you would expla! young 
He had the less scruple in taking these in the morning. What was I to think. E say 1 
precautions, in that he believed Diane mademoiselle? I was afraid to think. | , call } 
to have justified anything he might have didn’t stop to think. I determined Regg 
said of her. It was no small relief to follow you. It was too late for any train, to Ls 
a man of honor to know he had not been so I took an auto. I reached the Bay bride 
guilty of a gratuitous slander even though Tree Inn—and saw what I saw. Voili!” “A 


the st 
of his 





A smile of amusement flickered over 
her grave features, but she made no 
remark. 

“Tf I was guilty of an indiscretion in 
following you, mademoiselle,” he pursued, 
“it was because of my great love for you. 
If you had chosen to marry some one else, 
I couldn’t have kept you from it; but at 
least I was determined to try. Though I 
thought it incredible that you should take 
a step like that, in secrecy and flight, yet 
I find so many strange ways of marrying 
in America that I must be pardoned for 
my fear. As it is, I cannot regret it, 
since, by a miracle, it gave me proof of 
that which you have found it so difficult 
to believe. It has grieved me more than 
I could ever make you understand to 
know that during all these months you 
have doubted me.” 

“T’m sure of that,” she said, softly, 
gazing into the fire. “ But haven’t you 
wondered where I was that night when 
you followed me to Lakefield?’ 

“Tf I have, I shouldn’t presume to 
inquire.” 

“Tt’s a secret; but I should like to tell 
it to you. I know you'll guard it sacredly, 
because it concerns—a woman’s honor.” 

Though she did not look up she felt 
the startled toss of the head, characteristic 
of his moments of alarm. 

“Tf mademoiselle is pleased to be 
satirical—” 

“No, Marquis. There’s no reason why 
I should be satirical. If, in spite of ev- 
erything, my confidence in you wasn’t 
absolute, I shouldn’t risk a name I hold 
so dear as that of Dorothea Pruyn.” 

“Tiens!” he exclaimed, under his 
breath. 

“Miss Pruyn is a charming girl, but 
she’s been very foolish. What she did 
was not quite so bad in American eyes 
as it would be in French ones, but it was 
certainly very wilful. If you heard 
rumors of an elopement, it was hers.” 

“Mon Dieu! With the big Monsieur 
Reggie ?” 

“Not quite. I needn’t tell you the 
young man’s name; it will be enough to 
say that the big Monsieur Reggie, as you 
call him, was in his confidence. It was 
Reggie who undertook to convey Dorothea 
to Lakefield, where she was to meet the 
bridegroom-elect and marry him.” 

“ And then?” 
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“Then Reggie told me. It was silly 
of any one to entrust him with a mission 
of the kind, for he couldn’t possibly keep 
it to himself. He told me while we were 
lunching at the Blitz. That’s what he 
was whispering. That’s why I went away 
with him after lunch and left you with 
my aunt. I saw you were annoyed, but 
I couldn’t help it.” 

“ You wanted to dissuade him ?”’ 

“I tried; but I saw it was too late 
for that. Reggie wouldn’t desert his 
friend at the last minute. The only 
concession {1 could wring from him was 
that he should let me take his place in 
the motor.” 

“You?” 

“T drive at least as well as Mr. Brad- 
ford. I made him see that in case of ac- 
cident it would make all the difference in 
the world to Miss Pruyn’s future life to 
be with a woman, rather than a man.” 

“Did you make her see it, too?” 

“T didn’t try. The arrangements these 
wise young people had made rendered the 
substitution easy. Dorothea had ap- 
parently considered it part of the romance 
not to know with whom she was going, 
or where she was being taken. At the 
time and place appointed she found an 
automobile, driven by a person in a big 
fur coat, a cap, and goggles. It was 
agreed that she should enter, and ask 
no questions.” 

“ And did she?’ 

“She fulfilled her engagement to the 
letter. As soon as she was seated I drove 
away; and for six hours I didn’t hear a 
sound from her.” 

“Six hours? Did it take you all that 
time to reach Lakefield?” 

“T didn’t go to Lakefield. I took her 
to Philadelphia. My one object was to 
keep her from meeting the young man 
that night; but perhaps that’s where I 
made my mistake.” 

“But why? It was better for her that 
she shouldn’t.” 

“For her, perhaps; but not for every 
one else. You see, I lost my way two or 
three times; though, as I had been over 
the ground twice already, I was always 
able to right myself after a while. Near 
Trenton, Dorothea got frightened, and 
when I peeped inside I could see she was 
erying. As all danger was over then, 
I stopped and let her see who I was.” 
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“ Was she angry?” 

“ Quite the contrary! The poor child 
was terrified at her own rashness, and 
very much relieved to find she had been 
kept from being as foolish as she had 
intended. I got in beside her, and let 
her have her cry out in comfort. Aft- 
er that we ate some sandwiches and 
took heart. It was weird work, in the 
dead of night and along the lonely 
roads; but we pushed on, and crept into 
Philadelphia between one and two in 
the morning.” 

“That was a very brave act, mad- 
emoiselle.” Bienville’s eyes glistened and 
his face lighted up with an ardor that 
was not dampened by the casual, almost 
listless, air with which she told her story. 

“Tt might have been better if I had let 
the whole thing alone.” 

“ Why so?” 

“You can rarely interfere in other 
people’s affairs without doing more harm 
than good. If I had let them go their 
own way, Diane Eveleth wouldn’t have 
been put in a false position.” 

“ Ah?” 

“That’s the other part of the story. 
If I had known, I should have left the 
matter in her hands. She would have 
managed it better than I. As it was, she 
made my bit of help superfluous.” 

“T should find it hard to credit that,” 
he said, twisting his fingers nervously. 

“You won’t when I tell you.” 

In the quiet, unaccentuated manner 
in which she had given her own share 
in the action she gave Diane’s. Shad- 
ing her eyes with the hand-screen, she 
was able to watch his play of feature, 
and note how the first forced smile of 
bravado faded into an expression of crest- 
fallen gravity. 

“You see,” she concluded, “ they were 
frantic at Dorothea’s failure to appear. 
When you arrived they naturally thought 
it was she; and if Derek Pruyn hadn’t 
lost his head when he saw you, he would- 
n’t have tried to thrust her out of sight as 
though she were caught in a crime. It 
was so like a man to do it; a woman 
would have had a dozen ways of disarm- 
ing your suspicion, while he did the very 
thing to arouse it. I don’t blame you 
for thinking what you did—not in the 
least. I don’t even blame you for telling 
it, since it would seem to bear out— 


what you said before. I should on) 
blame you—” 

“Yes, mademoiselle? You would on! 
blame me—?”’ 

“T should only blame you if—now that 
you know the truth—you didn’t corr 
the impression you have given.” 

“Are you going to begin on that 
again?” he asked, in a tone of disa 
pointment. 

“T’m not beginning again, because I’ 
never ceased. If I say anything new 
the subject, it is this—that it’s time ¢! 
final word was spoken.” 

“1 agree with you there; it is time { 
that word; but you must speak it.” 

There was a ring of energy in his voi 
which caused her to turn from her « 
templation of the fire and look at him 
When she did he had taken on a new air 
of resolution. 

“T think it’s time we came to a det 
nite understanding,” he went on, “ani 
that you should see how the matter looks: 
from my point of view.” 

He took another minute in which 
brace himself, and when he continued, 
was with the set expression and burning 
gaze of one who is face to face with th: 
primal realities of existence, as he sees it 

“You speak of doing right, madem 
oiselle, as if it were an easy thing 
You don’t realize that, for me, it would 
have to be the last act, but one, in life.” 

In spite of the shock, she ignored his 
implied confession, going on to speak 
in the tone of ordinary conversation. 

“ The last act, but one? I don’t under 
stand you.” 

“Really? I’m surprised at that 
You’re so good a sportsman that I should 
think you’d see that if I do what you ask, 
there will be only one more thing lef! 
for me.” 

For a few minutes she looked at hi: 
silently, with fixed gaze, taking in tlh 
full measure of his meaning. 

“ That’s folly,” she said at last. 

“Ts it? Not for me. It might be for 
some people, but—not for me. You must 
remember who I am. I’m a Frenchman 
I’m an aristocrat. I’m a Bienville. I’m 
a member of a class, of a clan, that lives 
and breathes on—honor. I can do with- 
out almost everything in the world but 
that. I can do without money, I can d 
without morals, I can do without most 
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kinds of common honesty, I can do with- 
out nearly all the Christian virtues, and 
still keep my place among my friends; 
but I can’t do without that particular 
shade of conduct which they and I un- 
derstand by the word honor.” 

“But aren’t you doing without it as 
it is?” 

“No; beeause there again our code is 
special to ourselves. With us the crime 
is not in suspicion or supposition; it isn’t 
even in detection. It’s in admission. It’s 
in confession. All sorts of things may 
be thought of you, and said of you, and 
even known of you, and you can bluff 
them out; but when you have acknowl- 
edged them—you’re damned.” 

“ Even so, isn’t it better to acknowledge 
them—and be damned ?”’ 

“That’s the question. That’s what I 
have to decide. That’s where you must 
help me decide. If you had allowed me, 
I should have made up my own mind, 
on my own responsibility; but you won’t 
let me. Now that the incident at Lake- 
field is no good as evidence, I see that 
you will never rest until we come to the 
plainest of plain speech. The problem 
I’ve had to solve is this: Is Diane Eve- 
leth to be happy, or am I? Is she to rise, 
while I go under, or shall I keep her down, 
and stay on the surface? Since it’s her 
life or mine, which is it to be? The 
alternative may be brutal, but there it is.” 

“And you’ve decided in your own 
favor ?” 

“So far. I’ve been actuated by the 
instinet of self-preservation.” 

“ And are you going to persist in it?” 

“That’s for you to tell me. But I 
should like to remind you first of this, 
that if I don’t—TI go.” 

“ And what if—if I went with you?” 

“You couldn’t. The journey would be 
too long.” 

“But you needn’t go so far if I’m 
there.” 

“T ecouldn’t take you with me. You 
must understand that. I once knew an 
American girl who married a man who 
cheated at cards, and buried herself alive 
with him. I wouldn’t let a woman do 
that for me.” 

“But if she wanted to?’ 

“Tn that case she ought to be protected 
from herself. There’s no use in ruining 
two lives where one will do.” 
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“ There’s such a thing as losing your 
life to find it.” 

“Tf so, it’s something for me to do 
—alone.” 

“Isn’t it a kind of moral cowardice to 
say that?” 

“1 don’t think so. To me it seems only 
looking things squarely in the face. I’m 
not the sort of man for whom there’s any 
possibility of beginning life anew. A 
man like me can’t live things down. 
When once, by his own confession, he 
has lost his honor, there’s no rehabilita- 
tion that can make him a man again. 
Like Cain, he has got to go out from the 
presence of the Lord; only, unlike Cain, 
there’s no land of Nod waiting to receive 
him. There’s no place for him anywhere 
on earth. A few years ago, when I was 
motoring in the Black Forest with the 
d’Aubignys, we dropped into a little hole 
of an inn, as nearly out of the world as 
anything could be. As we approached 
the door a man got up from a bench and 
shambled away. When he had got to 
what he considered a safe distance he 
turned to look at us. I knew him. It 
was Jacques de la Tour de Lorme.” 

“ Really ?” 

“The poor wretch had hidden himself 
in that God-forsaken spot, where he sup- 
posed no one would ever be able to track 
him down; but we had done it. I’ve 
never forgotten his weary gait or the 
woebegone look in his eyes. It is what 
would come to me if I waited for it.” 

“T don’t see why. There’s no sim- 
ilarity between the cases. Jacques de la 
Tour de Lorme did wrong he never 
could put right. You’d be doing the very 
thing he found impossible.” 

He shook his head. 

“Tt wouldn’t make any difference in 
my world. Nobody there would think of 
the right or the wrong; they’d only con- 
sider what I’d owned to. It’s the con- 
fession that would ruin me.” 

“Surely you exaggerate. You could 
do it quietly. No one need know—outside 
Derek Pruyn and two or three more 
of us.” 

“T don’t do things in that way,” he 
said, with an odd return of his old-time 
pride. “If I put the woman right, it 
shall he in the eyes of the world. I don’t 
ask to have things made easy for me. If 
T do it at all, I shall do it thoroughly. 
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I’m not afraid of it or of anything it 
entails. It’s a curious thing that a man 
of my make-up is afraid of being ridi- 
culed or being given the cold shoulder; 
but he’s not afraid to die.” 

Though he was looking straight at her, 
he was too deeply engrossed in his own 
thoughts to see how proudly her head 
went up, or to note the flash of splendid 
light in which her glance enveloped him. 

“T was all ready to die,” he pursued, in 
the same meditative tone, “ that morning 
in the Pré Catalan. George Eveleth 
could have had my life for the asking. 
I'd never known him to miss his mark, 
and he wouldn’t have missed me—if he 
hadn’t had another destination for his 
bullet. I’ve regretted it more than once. 
I’ve had pretty nearly all that life could 
give me—and I’ve made a mess of it.” 
You haven’t had—love,” she ventured. 

“ Love?’ he echoed, with a short laugh. 
“T’ve had every kind of love but one; 
and that I’m not worthy of.” 

“We get a good many things we’re 
not worthy of; but they help us just 
the same.” 

“This wouldn’t help me,” he returned, 
speaking very slowly. “I shouldn’t know 
what to do with it. It would be as use- 
less to me in my new conditions as a 
chaplet of pearls to a slave in the galleys. 
So, what would you do?” 

“T’d do right at any cost.” 

She searcely knew that the words were 
spoken, so intent was her thought on the 
strange mixture of elements in his per- 
sonality. It was not until she had waited 
in vain for a response that she found the 
echo of her speech still in her mental 
hearing and recognized its import. Her 
first impulse was to cry out and take it 
back; but she restrained herself and wait- 
ed. It was an instant in which the love 
of daring, that was so instinctive in her 
nature, blew, as it were, a trumpet- 
challenge to the same passion in his 
own, while they sat staring at one an- 
other, wide-eyed and speechless, in the 
dancing firelight. 
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CHAPTER XXIV 


N the following day the Marquis 
de Bienville found the execution 
of any intentions he might have had 
toward Derek Pruyn postponed by the 
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circumstance that Miss Regina Van 
Tromp was dead. The helpless inar- 
ticulate life, which for three years 
served as a bond to hold more act 
existences together, had failed sudden|y. 
leaving in the little group a curious 
pression of collapse. It became 
ceptible that the hushed sick-room, w! 
Miss Lucilla and Mrs. Eveleth wer 
only ministrants, had in reality be 
centre for those who never entered 
Now that the living presence was wit 
drawn, there came the consciousness 
dispersing interests, inseparable from tly 
passing away of the long establis] 
which gives the spirit pause. 

The days before the funeral becam 
period of suspended action, in which | 
refrained from too marked a manif 
tion of its energies, out of reverenc 
Death. Even when the grave was fi 
in, and the will read, and the fam 
face to face with its new conditions, th: 
was a respectful absence of hurry 
beginning the work of reconstructi 
The lull lasted, in fact, till James Va) 
Tromp arrived from Paris; and it \ 
broken then only by the banker’s desir 
“to get things settled,” with all possih| 
speed, so that he might return to 
rue Auber. 

The first sign of real disintegratio 
eame from Mrs. Eveleth. She had wait 
for the arrival of the man whom sh: 
looked upon now as her confidential 
viser, to make the announcement that 
since Miss Lucilla would no longer 1 
her, she meant to have a home of | 
own. The economies she had been a! 
to make during the last two years, 
gether with a legacy from Miss V 
Tromp, would, when added to “her « 
income,” provide her with modest « 
fort for the rest of her days. Th 
was something triumphant in the w 
in which she proclaimed her independe: 
of the daughter-in-law who had been t! 
author of so many of her woes. It 
the old banker himself who brought t! 
intelligence to Diane. 

During the fortnight he had been 
New York he had formed an almo=' 
daily habit of dropping in on her. S|! 
was the more surprised at his doing - 
from the fact that her detachment fr 
the rest of the circle of which she h 


I 


formed a part was now complete. She 
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had gone to see Miss Lucilla with words 
of sympathy, but her reception was such 
that she came away with cheeks flaming. 
Miss Lueilla had said nothing; she had 
nly wept; but she had wept in a way to 
show that Diane herself, more than the 
departed Miss Regina, was the motive 

f her grief. After that Diane had re- 
mained shut up in her linen-room, find- 
ng in its occupied seclusion something 
f the peace which the nun seeks in 
he cloister. 

There was no one but the old man to 
push his way into her sanctuary, and for 
\is visits she was grateful. They not 
mly relieved the tedium of her days, but 
they brought her news from that small 
orld into which her most vital interests 
had become absorbed. 

“So the old lady is set up for life on 
your money,” he observed, as he watched 
Diane hold a white table-cloth up to the 
light and search it for imperfections. 

“Tt isn’t my money now; and even if 
it were I’d rather she had the use of it. 
She would have had much more than 
that if it hadn’t been for me.” 

“She might; and then again she 
mightn’t. Who told you what would have 
happened—if everything had been dif- 
ferent from what it is? There are people 
vho think they would have had plenty of 
money if it hadn’t been for me; but that 
loesn’t prove they’re right.” 

“Tn any ease I’m glad she has it.” 

“That’s because you’re a very foolish 
little woman, as I told you when you 

ime to me three years ago. I said then 
that you’d be sorry for it some day—” 

3ut I’m not.” 

“Tut! tut! Don’t tell me! Can’t I 
ee with my own eyes? No woman could 

se her good looks as you’ve done and 
ot know she’s made a mistake. How old 
re you now?” 

“T’m twenty-seven.” 

“Dear me! dear me! You look forty.” 

“T feel eighty.” 

“Yes; I dare say you do. Any one 

ho’s got into so many scrapes as you 

ive must feel the burden of time. I 
lon’t think I ever saw a young woman 
iake such poor use of her opportunities. 
Why didn’t you marry Derek Pruyn ?”’ 

Diane kept herself quite still, her 
needle arrested half-way through its 
stitch. She took time to reflect that it 
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was useless to feel annoyed at anything 
he might say, and when she formed her 
answer it was in the spirit of meeting 
him in his own vein. 

“What makes you think I ever had 
the chance?” 

“ Because I gave it to you myself.” 

“You, Mr. Van Tromp?” 

“Yes; me. I did all that wire-pulling 
when you first came to New York; and 
I did it, just so that you might hook him.” 

“Ga? 

“I did,” he declared, proudly. “ And 
if you had been the woman I took you 
for, you could have had him.” 

“But suppose I—didn’t want him?” 

“Oh, don’t tell me that,” he said, pity- 
ingly. “ Why shouldn’t you want him ?— 
just as much as he’d want you ?” 

“Well, I'll put it that way if you 
like. Suppose he didn’t want me?” 

“Then the more fool he. I picked you 
out for him on purpose.” 

“May I ask why ?” 

“Certainly. I saw he was getting on 
in life, and as he’d been a good many 
vears a widower, I imagined he’d had 
some difficulty in getting any one to 
have him. If he’s good-looking, he’s not 
what you’d call very bright; and he’s got 
a temper like—well, I won’t say what. 
I’d pity the woman who got him, that’s 
all; and so—” 

“ And so you thought you’d pity me.” 

“T did pity you as it was. It seemed 
to me you couldn’t be worse off, not even 
if you married Derek Pruyn.” 

“Tt was certainly good of you to 
give me the opportunity; and if I had 
only known—” 

“You would have let it slip through 
your fingers just the same. You're one 
of the young women who will always 
stand in their own light. I dare say, 
now, that if I told you I was willing to 
marry you myself, you wouldn’t profit 
by the occasion.” 

“T should never want to profit by your 
loss, Mr. Van Tromp.” 

“ But suppose I could afford—to lose ?” 

Unable to answer him there, she held 
her peace, though it was a relief that, 
before he had time to speak again, a 
page-boy knocked at the door and entered 
with a card. Diane took it hastily and 
read the name. 

“Tell the gentleman I can’t see him,” 
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she said, with a visible effort to speak 
steadily. 

“Wait!” the banker ordered, as the 
boy was about to turn. “ Who is it?” 
Without ceremony he drew the card from 
Diane’s hand and looked at it. “ Heu!” 
he cried. “It’s Bienville, is it? Of 
course you'll see him; of course you will; 
of course! T’ll go.” 


Arrived in Gramercy Park, the banker 
pottered about his apartment until, on 
hearing the door bell ring, he looked out 
of the window and recognized Derek 
Pruyn’s chauffeur. On the stairs, as he 
went down, he heard Miss Lucilla’s voice 
in the hall. 

“Oh, come in, Derek. Marion isn’t 
here yet, but she won’t be long. I asked 
you to come punctually, because I gath- 
ered from her note that she wanted to 
see you very particularly, and without 
Mrs. Bayford’s knowledge. She has evi- 
dently something on her mind that she 
wants to tell you.” 

“ Hello, dears!” the old man interrupt- 
ed, suddenly, as, leaning heavily on the 
baluster, he descended the stairs. “I’ve 
got good news for you.” 

“Good news, Uncle James?” Miss 
Lucilla said, reproachfully. With her 
long, grave face and in her heavy crape, 
she looked as though she found good news 
decidedly out of place. 

“The very best,” the banker declared, 
reaching the hall and taking his nephew 
and niece each by an arm. “Come into 
the library and T’'ll tell you. There!” 
he went on, pushing Miss Lucilla into 
an armchair, when they had entered the 
big, sombre room. “Sit down, Derek, 
and make yourself comfortable. Now, 
listen, both of you. Perhaps you’re going 
to have a new aunt.” 

“ Oh, Unele James!” Miss Lucilla cried, 
in the voice of a person about to faint. 

“You’re going to be married!” Derek 
roared, with the fury of a father ad- 
dressing a wayward son. 

“The young woman,” the banker went 
on to explain, “is of French extraction, 
but Irish on the mother’s side.” 

Derek grasped the arms of his chair 
and half rose, making an inarticulate 
sound. 

“*Sh! ’Sh!” the old man went on, 
lifting a warning hand. “She’d had 


reverses of fortune; but that wasn’t th. 
reason why she came to me. Though her 
husband had just died, leaving nothing. 
she had her own dot, on the income of 
which she could have lived. But tha: 
didn’t suit her. Her husband had left 
mother, who had neither dot nor any 
thing else in the world. At the age of 
sixty the old woman was a pauper. My) 
little lady came to see me in order to 
transfer all her own money secretly to 
her mother-in-law, and face the world 
herself with empty hands.” 

“My God!” Derek breathed, just 
audibly. Miss Lucilla sat upright and 
tense, hot tears started to her eyes. 

“Plucky, wasn’t it?’ the uncle went 
on, complacently. “I didn’t approve of 
it at first, but I let her do it in the end, 
knowing that some good fellow would 
make it up to her.” 

“Don’t joke, uncle,” Derek cried, 
nervously. “ It’s too serious for that.” 

“T’m not joking. It’s what I did 
think. And if the world wasn’t full of 
idiots who couldn’t tell diamonds from 
glass, a little woman like that would have 
been snapped up long ago.” 

Derek sprang up, and strode across 
the room. 

“Do.you mean to tell me,” he de- 
manded, turning abruptly, “that she 
made over all her money to Mrs. Eveleth 
—a woman who has deserted her, like the 
rest of us?’ 

“That’s what she did; but there’s this 
to be said for the old lady, that sh 
doesn’t know it. She thinks it’s the 
wreck of her own fortune, and Diane 
wouldn’t let me tell her the truth. Since: 
you seem to be interested in the litt) 
story,” he added, with sarcasm, “ you may 
hear all about it.” 

With tolerable accuracy he gave the 
details of his first interview with Diane. 
three years previous. Long before he fin 
ished, Lucilla was weeping silently, whi! 
Derek stood like a man turned to stone. 
Even the banker’s own face took on an 
expression ‘of whimsical gravity as hi 
said in conclusion: 

“And so I’ve decided to give her 2 
home—that is,” he added, significantly. 
“if no one else will.” 

“To you mean that for me?” Derek 
asked, in a tone too low for Lucilla 
to hear it. 
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THE 
“Oh no—not particularly. I mean it 
for—-any one.” 

‘ Because,” Derek went for 
me—I’m not worthy to have her under 
mv roof.” 

The banker made no comment, sitting 
in a hunched attitude, and humming to 
himself in a cracked voice while Derek 
stared at him. 

They were still in this position when 
Marion Grimston was shown in. 
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CHAPTER XXV 


REETINGS having been exchanged, 

it was Miss Lucilla’s policy to draw 

er uncle away to some other room, leav- 
ng Marion free to have her conference 
with Pruyn; but the old man settled 
himself in his chair again, with no in- 
ention of quitting the field. Derek, too, 
ntered on the task of dislodging him, 
it without suecess. Nursing his knee, 


nd peering at Marion with bulgy, short- 
ighted eyes, the banker kept her an- 
swering questions as to Mrs. Bayford’s 
health, blind to the fact that her heart 
as breaking. 

The cousins exchanged baffled, impa- 


tient glances, while Lucilla managed to 
say in an undertone: “ Take Marion to 
the drawing-room. We'll never get him 
to go.” 

Pruyn was about to comply with this 

iggestion, when the footman threw open 
the library door again. For half a min- 
ite no one appeared, though a sound of 
smothered voices from the hall caused the 
four within the room to sit in strangely 
aroused expectancy. 

“No, no; I can’t go in,” came a wom- 
an’s whispered protest. “You can do 
it without me.” 

“You must,” was the man’s response; 
and a second later the Marquis de Bien- 
ville was on the threshold, standing 
aside as Diane Eveleth entered. 

Derek sprang to his feet, but, as if pet- 
rified by a sense of his own impotence, 
still. Miss Lucilla, with the in- 
stincts of the hostess awake, even in these 
strange conditions, went forward, with 
her hand half outstretched, and the 
words “Monsieur de Bienville” on her 
lips. The old man sprang up, and taking 
Diane’s hand, drew it within his arm, 
with a protection for which she was 


stood 
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grateful, while she suffered him to lead 
her some few steps apart. 
ston alone, seated in a distant corner, 
did not move. With her arm resting on 
a small table that happened to be beside 
her, she watched the rapidly enacted 
scene with the detachment of a spectator 
looking at a play. She had thrown back 
her black veil over her hat; and against 
the dark background her face had the 
grave marble-whiteness of classic features 
in stone. 

During the minute of interrogatory 
silence that ensued, Bienville, with quick 
reversion to the habits of the drawing- 
room, was able to re-establish his self- 
eontrol. With his hat, his gloves, and 
his stick, he had that air of the casual 
visitor which helped to give him back 
the sensation of having his feet on ac- 
customed ground. 

“T must beg your pardon, Miss Van 
Tromp, for disturbing you,” he said, 
addressing himself to Miss Lucilla, who 
stood in the foreground. “I shouldn’t 
have done so if I hadn’t something of 
great importance to say.” 

His voice was so calm that Miss Lucil- 
la could not do otherwise than reply in 
the same vein of commonplace formality. 

“T’m very glad to see you, Monsieur 
de Bienville. Won’t you sit down? I 
was just going to ring for tea.” 

“Thank you,” he said, with a wave of 
the hand that declined without words the 
proffered entertainment. “ Perhaps I had 
better say what I have to say—and go.” 

“Oh, if you think so—!” 

Having fulfilled her necessary duties 
as mistress of the house, she felt at lib- 
erty to fall back a pace, leaving Bien- 
ville isolated in the doorway. 

“Mr. Pruyn,” he said, after further 
brief hesitation, “I come to make a con- 
fession, which ean scarcely be a confes- 
sion to any one in this room—but you.” 

Derek grew white to the lips, but 
remained motionless, while Bienville 
went on. 

“On the way up from South America 
last spring I said certain things about 
a certain lady, which were not true. I 
said them first out of thoughtless folly; 
but I maintained them afterwards with 
deliberate intent. When I pretended to 
take them back, I did so in a way which, 
as T knew, must convince you further.” 
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“ It did.” 

As he brought out the two words, 
Derek tried to look at Diane, but she was 
clinging to the arm of old James Van 
Tromp, while her scared eyes were riveted 
on Bienville. 

“Tm telling you the truth to-day,” 
Bienville continued, “ partly because cir- 
eumstances have forced my hand, partly 
beeause some one whom I greatly respect 
desires it, and partly because something 
within myself—I might almost call it the 
manhood I’ve been fighting against—has 
made it imperative. I’ve come to the 
point where my punishment is greater 
than I can bear. I’m not so lost to 
honor as not to know that life is no 
longer worth the living when honor is 
lost to me.” 

He spoke without a tremor, leaning easily 
on the head of the cane he held against 
his hip. The pallor of his face gave to 
his hair and beard a certain ghostly 
blackness, while his brown eyes glowed 
with the luminosity of burnished copper. 

“T must do myself the justice to say 
that the wrong of which I was guilty 
had its origin, at the first, in a sort 
of inadvertence. I had no intention of 
doing any one irreparable harm. I was 
taking part in a game, but I meant 
to play it fairly. The lady of whom I 
speak would bear me out when I say that 
the people among whom she and I were 
born—in France—in Paris—engage in 
this game as a sort of sport, and we call 
it—love. It isn’t love in any of the 
.senses in which you understand it here. 
We give it a meaning of our own. It’s 
a game that requires the combination of 
many kinds of skill, and if it doesn’t call 
for a conspicuous display of virtues, it 
lays all the greater emphasis on its own 
few, stringent rules. Like all other 
sports, it demands a certain kind of 
integrity, in which the moralist could 
easily pick holes, but which nevertheless 
constitutes its saving grace. Well, in 
this game of love I—cheated. I said, 
one day, that I had won, when I hadn’t 
won. I said it to people who weleomed 
my victory not through friendship for 
me, but from envy of—her.” 

The perspiration began to stand in 
beads upon his forehead, but he held 
himself erect, and went on with the same 
outward tranquillity. His eyes were 


fixed on Pruyn’s, and Pruyn’s on his. in 
a gaze from which even the nearest ob 
jects were excluded. 

“In the little group in which we lived 
her position was peculiar. She was both 
within our gates and without them 
While she was one of us by birth, sh 
was a stranger by education and by mar 
riage. She was admitted with a welcome. 
and at the same time with a question. 
She was a mark for enmity from th 
very first. There was something about 
her that challenged our institutions. I 
among our worn-out passions, and mori 
bund ideals, she brought a freshness w: 
resented. She made our prejudices seen 
absurd from contrast with her own sai 
ity, and showed our moral standards to lx 
rotten by the light of the something clear 
and virginal in her character. I can’t 
tell you how this effect was brought about, 
but there were few of us who weren’ 
aware of it, as there were few of us who 
didn’t hate it. There was but one im- 
pulse among us—to catch her in a fault, 
to make her no better than ourselves 
The daring of her innocence afforded us 
many opportunities; and we made use of 
them. One man after another confessed 
himself defeated. Then came my turn 
T wasn’t merely defeated. I was put to 
utter rout, with ridicule and scorn. That 
was too much for me. I couldn’t stand 
it; and—and—lI lied.” 

“Oh, Bienville, that Tl do,” Diane 
cried out, in a pleading wail. “ Don’t 
say any more.” 

“T’m not sure that there’s any more 
I need to say. The rest can be easily 
understood. Every one knows how 
man who lies once is obliged to lie again, 
and again, and yet again, unless he frees 
himself as I do. When I began | 
thought I had it in me to go on heroi 
ally—but I hadn’t. I can’t keep it up 
I’m not one of the master villains, wh: 
command respect from force of prowess 
I’m a weakling in evil, as in good, fit 
neither for God nor for the devil. But 
that’s my affair. I needn’t trouble any 
one here with what only concerns m; 
self. It’s too late for me to make every- 
thing right now; but I’ll do what I can 
before—before—I mean,” he stammered 
on, “I'll write. I'll write to the peop! 
there were only a few of them—to whom 
I actually used the words I did. 1’! 
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ask them to correct the impression | 
have given. I know they'll do it, when 
they know—” 

He stopped helplessly. The lustre died 
out of his eyes, and his pallor became 
sallowness. 

“But Tve said enough,” he began, 
vain, making a tremendous effort to 
regain his self-mastery. “You can have 
no doubt as to my meaning; and you will 
be able to fill in anything I may have 
left unspoken. Now,” he added, sweep- 
ing the room with a look, “now—I’d 
better—go.” 

“No, by God! you infernal, black- 
hearted scoundrel,” shouted Derek Pruyn, 
“you shall not go.” 

All the suffering of months shot out in 
the red gleam of his eyes, while the 
muscular tension of his neck was like 
that of an infuriated mastiff. In three 
strides he was across the room, with 
clenched fist uplifted. Bienville had bare- 
ly time in which to fold his arms and 
stand with feet together and head erect, 
awaiting the blow. 

“Go on,” he said, as Derek stood with 
hand poised above him. “Go on.” 

There was a second of breathless still- 
ness. Then slowly the clenched fingers 
began to relax, and the open hand de- 
scended, softly, gently, on Bienville’s 
shoulder. Between the two men there 
passed a look of things unspeakable, till, 
with bent head and drooping figure, Derek 
wheeled away. 

“Tl say good-by—now.” 

Bienville’s voice was husky, but he 
bowed with dignity to each member of 
the company in turn, and to Marion 
Grimston last. 

“ Raoul!” 

The name arrested him as he was 
about to go. He looked at her inquiringly. 

“ Raoul,” she said again, without rising 
from her place, “I promised that if you 
ever did what you’ve done to-day, I would 
be your wife.” 

“You did,” he answered, “but I’ve al- 
ready given you to understand that I 
claim no such’ reward.” 

“Tt isn’t you who would be claiming 
the reward; it’s I. I’ve suffered much. 
I’ve earned it.” 

“The very fact that you’ve suffered 
much would be my motive in not allow- 
ing you to suffer more.” 


“ Raoul, no man knows the sources of 
a woman’s joy and pain. How can you 
tell from what to save me?” 

“ There’s one thing from which I must 
save you: from uniting your destiny with 
that of a man who has no future—from 
pouring the riches of your heart into 
a bottomless pit, where they could do no 
one any good. I thank you, madem- 
oiselle, with all my soul. I’ve asked you 
many times for your love; and of the 
hard things I’ve had to do to-day the 
hardest is to give it back to you, now, 
when at last you offer it. Don’t add to 
my bitterness by urging it on me.” 

“ But, Raoul,” she cried, raising her- 
self up, and finding support by clinging 
to the carved work of a cabinet against 
the wall, “you don’t understand. We 
regard these things differently here from 
the way in which you do in France. It 
may be true, as you say, that in losing 
your honor you’ve lost all—in French 
eyes; but we don’t feel like that. We 
never look on any one as beyond redemp- 
tion. We should consider that a man 
who has been brave enough to do what 
you’ve done to-day has gone far to es- 
tablish his moral regeneration. We can 
honor him, in certain ways—in certain 
ways, Raoul—almost more than if he had 
never done wrong at all. None of us 
would condemn him, or cast a stone at 
him—should we, Lucilla, should we, 
Mr. Pruyn ?” 

“No, no,” Miss Lucilla sobbed. “ We'd 
pity him; we’d take him to our hearts.” 

“She’s right, Bienville,” Derek mut- 
tered, nodding towards Marion. “ Better 
do just as she says.” 

“T’m a Frenchman. I’m a Bienville. 
I can’t accept mercy.” 

“But you can bestow it,” the girl 
cried, passionately. “ Any one would tell 
you that, after all that has happened— 
after this—I should be happier in sharing 
your life than in being shut out of it. 
I appeal to you, Lucilla! I appeal to you, 
Diane! wouldn’t any woman be proud to 
be the wife of Raoul de Bienville after 
what he has done this afternoon, no mat- 
ter how the world turned against him?” 

“ These ladies, in the goodness of their 
hearts, might say anything they chose; 
but nothing would alter their conviction 
that for you to be my wife would be only 
to add misery to mistake.” 
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“ That’s so,” the old man corroborated, 
smacking his lips; “ but you wouldn’t be 
much worse when you’d done that than 
you are now; so why not just let her 
have her way?” 

Bienville tried to speak again, but his 
dry lips refused to frame the words. 

“Noble . . . impossible ... drag you 
down . . .” came incoherently from him, 
when, by a quick backward movement, 
he stepped over the threshold into the 
semi-obseurity of the hall. 

The act was so sudden that seconds had 
already elapsed before Marion Grimston 
uttered the cry that rent her like the 
wail of some strong, primordial creature 
without the power of tears. 

“ Raoul, come back!” 

With rapid motion she glided across 
the room, and was in the hall. 

“ Raoul, come back!” 

She had descended the hall, and had 
almost reached him as he opened the door 
to pass out. 

“ Raoul, I love you!” 

But the door closed as, falling against 
it, she sank to the floor. Before Miss Lu- 
cilla and James Van Tromp could reach 
her she was already losing consciousness. 


CHAPTER XXVI 


“ O; stay where you are; I'll go.” 

Derek spoke with the terse com- 
mand of subdued excitement, almost 
pushing Diane back, as she, too, at- 
tempted to go to Marion’s assistance. 
She sank obediently into one of the 
great chairs, too dazed even for curiosity 
as to what was passing in the hall. 
Derek closed the door behind him, and 
though confused sounds of voices and 
shuffling feet reached her, she gave them 
but a dulled attention. It was not till 
he came back that her stunned intelli- 
gence revived sufficiently to enable her 
to think. 

He closed the door again, throwing 
himself wearily into another of the big 
leathern chairs. 

“They've taken her into Lucilla’s 
room. She’ll be all right now. It was 
better that it should end like that.” 

“T’m not so sure. I’m afraid for him.” 

“ Oh, he’ll survive it.” 

“You don’t know our Frenchmen. 
They’re not like you, nor any of your 








men. With their sensitiveness to ho: 
and their indifference to moral right, j: 
difficult for you to understand them 
shouldn’t be surprised at anything 
might do.” 

“T’ll go and see him to-morrow 
try to knock a little reason into him.” 

“If it isn’t too late.” 

“ Oh, I dare say it will be. Everyth 
seems to be—too late.” 

“It’s better that some things sh: 
come too late rather than not at all.” 

“ What things do you mean ?” 

“T suppose I mean the same thi: 
as you do.” 

He gave a long sigh that was som 
thing of a groan, slipping down in |} 
chair into an attitude not of informal 
but of dejection. For the moment neither 
was equal to facing the great subj 
that must be met. 

“TI wonder what Bienville will 
himself?” he asked, suddenly, changing 
his position with nervous brusqueness, 
leaning forward now, with his elbows 
his knees. 

“T wish you’d go and see him to-night.” 

“Well, perhaps I will. Tve a good 
deal of fellow-feeling with him. I can’t 
help thinking that he and I are in much 
the same box, and that he has shown 1 
the way out.” 

“ Derek!” 

She sprang up with a cry of alarm, 
standing, with hands crossed on | 
breast, in a sudden access of terror. 

“Oh, don’t be afraid,” he laughed, 
grimly, staring up at her. “I’m not his 
sort. There are no heroics about m 
Men of my stamp don’t make theatri 
exits; we're too confoundedly s 
Whether we do well or whether we do 
we plod along on our treadmill round 
from the house to the office, and from t 
office to the grave, as if we never ha 
anything on the conscience. But if ! 
had the spirit of Bienville, do you ki 
what I should do?” 

“No, no, no,” she burst out. “ Don't 
say it! Don’t say it!” 

“Then I won’t. But if Bienv 
thought of it, why shouldn’t I? What 
has he done that is worse than what I'v: 
done? What has he done that’s as bad’ 
For, after all, you were little or nothing 
to him, when you were everything to m 
I knew you as he didn’t know you. | 


Half-tone pl r ed by H. Leinroth 
CROSSED THE ROOM TOWARD HIM 
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had lived in one house with you, watched 
you, studied you, tried you, put you to 
tests that you never knew anything about, 
and had seen you come through them 
successfully. I had seen how you bore 
misfortune; I had seen how you carried 
yourself in diffieult situations; I had seen 
the skill with which you ruled my house, 
and the wisdom with which you were 
more than a mother to my child; I had 
seen you combine with all that is most 
womanly the patience and fortitude of 
a man; and it wasn’t enough for me; 
it wasn’t enough for me!” 

He threw himself back into his seat, 

ith a desperate flinging out of the hands, 
letting his arms drop heavily over the 
sides of his chair, till his fingers touched 
the floor. 

“My God! My God!” he groaned, 
ironically. “It wasn’t enough for me! 
I doubted her. I doubted her on the 
first idle word that came my way. I 
did more than doubt her. I haled her 
into my eourt, and tried her, and con- 
demned her, and, as nearly as might be, 
put her to death. I, with my ten hun- 
dred thousand sins—all of them as black 
as Erebus—found her not pure enough 
for me! It ought to make one die of 
laughter. Diane,” he went on, in another 
tone—a tone of ghastly jocularity— 
“didn’t it amuse you, knowing yourself 
to be what you are—knowing what you 
had done for Mrs. Eveleth—knowing the 
things Bienville has just said of you— 
didn’t it amuse you to see me sitting in 
judgment on you?” 

“Tt doesn’t amuse me to see you sit- 
ting in judgment on yourself.” 

“Doesn’t it? I should think it would. 
It seems to me that if I saw a man who 
had done me so much harm visited with 
such awful justice as I’m getting now, it 
would make up to me for nearly every- 
thing I ever had to suffer.” 

“In my ease it only adds to it. I wish 
you wouldn’t say these things. If you 
ever did me wrong, I always knew it was 

by mistake.” 

“Oh, Lord! Oh, Lord!” He laughed 
outright, getting up from his chair and 
dragging himself heavily across the room, 
where, with his hands in his pockets and 
his back against the bookshelves, he stood 
facing her. “What do you think of 
Bienville’s attitude towards Marion Grim- 
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ston?” he asked, with an inflection that 
would have sounded casual if it had not 
been for all that lay behind. 

“T can understand it; but I think he 
was wrong.” 

“You think he ought to allow her to 
marry him?” 

“Weighing one 
—yes.” 

“Would you marry a man who had 
shown himself such a hound ?” 

“Tt would depend.” 

“On what?” 

“Oh, on a good many things.” 

“Such as—?”’ 

She hesitated a minute before deciding 
whether or not to walk into his trap, but 
as his eyes were on the ground and she 
felt stronger, she decided to do it. 

“It would depend, for one thing, on 
whether or not I loved him.” 

“ And if you did love him?” 

Again she hesitated, before making up 
her mind to speak. 

“ Then it would depend on whether or 
not he loved me.” 

She had given him his chance. The 
word he had never uttered must come 
now or never. For an instant he seemed 
about to seize his opportunity; but when 
he actually spoke it was only to say: 

“ Would you marry me?” 

“No.” She gave her answer firmly. 

(<3 No 9”? 

“No.” 

“ Why ?”’ 

She shrugged her shoulders and threw 
out her hands, but said nothing in words. 

“Ts it because I haven’t expressed re- 
gret for all the things I have—to regret ?” 

She shook her head. 

“Because if it is,” he went on, “I 
haven’t done it, only for the reason that 
the utmost expression would be so in- 
adequate as to become a mockery. When 
a man has sinned against light, as I’ve 
done, no mere cries of contrition are 
going to win him pardon. That must 
come as a spontaneous act of grace, as 
it wells out of the heart of the Most High 
—or it can’t come at all.” 

“ That isn’t the reason.” 

“ Then, there’s another one?” 

“Yes; another one.” 

“One that’s insurmountable?’ 

“Yes; as things are; that’s 
mountable.” 


thing with another 
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With a look of dumb, unresenting sad- “Yes, but not to go into. There’s 
ness, he turned away, and leaning on the one key that unlocks the inner shrin, 


mantelpiece, stood with his back toward all—the word you’ve just spoken. A 
her, and his face buried in his hands. woman knows nothing till she hears it 
U Minutes went by in silence. When he He looked at her with the puzzled air 
li spoke it was over his shoulder, and, as of a man getting strange information. 
it were, parenthetically : “Well,” he said, after a long pa 
“ But, Diane, I love you.” “you've heard it. So what—now ?” 
He stood as he was, listening, but as “Now I’m willing to say that | 
if without much expectation, for a re- love you.” 
sponse. When none came, and he turned “Oh, but I knew that already,” h 


round inquiringly, he beheld in her that turned. “A man doesn’t need to be t 
radiant change which was visible to those what he can see. That isn’t what |’; 
who saw the martyred Stephen’s face, as asking. What I want to learn is, 














, he gazed straight into heaven. what you feel, but what you’ll—do.” 
4 For a long minute he stood spellbound She smiled faintly. 
iy and amazed. “Vm asking what you'll — do,” 
“ Was it that?” he asked, in a whisper. repeated. 
. She gave him no reply. “Tf you insist on my telling you that,” 
el “Tt was that,” he declared, in the tone she said, glancing up at him shyly, “| 
of a man making a discovery. “It say that—since the inner shrine is 
was that.” locked—at last—I’ll go in.” 
“Why didn’t you tell me so before?” “ Then, come, come.” 
she found strength to say. He stood with arms open, his ton 


“Tell you, Diane? What was the use petition still blended with a suggest 
of telling you—when you knew? My of command, as she crossed the r 
oy life has been open, for you to look toward him. 
rae into as you would.” THE END. 















The Last Days 


BY ELLEN M. H. GATES 






















H, Dearest, these are the last, last days, 
Their moments swiftly run; 

The hills are lost in purple haze, 
We searce can see the sun; 

With drooping wings, through endless space, 
Our old illusions fiee, 

And silence comes, with sacred face, 

And stares at you and me. 


Ah, Love, my Love, in last, last days, 
How sweet the roses seem; 
While yet a little light delays, 
Back comes the morning dream. 
In tents of peace, with perfect trust 
That youth may never know; 
Though half our idols lie in dust, 
How fond the heart can grow! 
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The Stolen Mirror 


BY RICHARD 


HE sun was scarcely risen, but the 
T young princess was already seated 
by her window. Never did window 
ypen upon a scene of such enchantment. 
Never has the dawn risen over so fair 
land. Meadows so fresh and grass so 
ereen, rivers of such mystic silver and 
far mountains so majestically purple, no 
eye has seen outside of Paradise; and 
over all was now outspread the fairy- 
land of the morning sky. 

Even a princess might rise early to 
behold so magic a spectacle. 

Yet, strangely enough, it was not upon 
this miracle that the eyes of the princess 
were gazing. In fact, she seemed en- 
tirely oblivious of it all—oblivious of all 
that was passing in the sky, and of all 
the dewy awakening of the earth. 

Her eyes were lost in a trance over 
what she deemed a rarer beauty, a 
stranger marvel. The princess was gaz- 
ing at her own face in a golden mirror. 

And indeed it was a beautiful face 
that she saw there, so beautiful that the 
princess might well be pardoned for 
thinking it the most beautiful face in 
the world. So fascinated had she be- 
come by her own beauty that she car- 
ried her mirror ever at her girdle, 
and gazed at it night and day. When- 
ever she saw another beautiful thing 
she looked in her mirror and smiled 
to herself. 

She had looked at the most beautiful 
rose in the world, and then she had 
looked in her mirror and said, “I am 
more beautiful.” 

She had looked at the morning star, 
and then she had looked in her mirror 
and said, “I am more beautiful.” 

She had looked at the rising moon, 
and then she had looked in her mirror, 
ind still she said, “I am more beautiful.” 

Whenever she heard of a_ beautiful 
face in her kingdom she caused it to 
he brought before her, and then she 
looked in her mirror, and always she 
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smiled to herself and said, “I am 
more beautiful.” 

Thus it had come about that her only 
care was to gaze all day at her own face. 
So enamoured had she become of it that 
she hated even to sleep; but not even in 
sleep did she lose the beautiful face she 
loved, for it was still there in the mirror 
of dreams. Yet often she would wake 
in the night to gaze at it, and always 
she arose at dawn that, with the first 
rays of the sun, she might look into her 
mirror. Thus from the rising sun to 
the setting moon she would sit at her 
window, and never take her eyes from 
those beautiful eyes that looked back at 
her, and the longest day in the year was 
not long enough to return their gaze. 

This particular morning was a morn- 
ing in May—all bloom and song, and 
crowding leaves and thickening grass. 
The valley was a mist of blossom and 
the air thrilled with the warbling of in- 
numerable birds. Soft dewy scents float- 
ed hither and thither on the wandering 
breeze. But the princess took no note 
of these things, lost in the dream of her 
face, and saw the changes of the dawn 
only as they were reflected in her mirror 
and suffused her beauty with their rain- 
bow tints. So rapt in her dream was 
she that when a bird alighted near at 
hand and broke into sudden song she 
was so startled that—the mirror slipped 
from her hand. 

Now the princess’s window was in the 
wall of an old castle built high above 
the valley, and beneath it the ground 
sloped precipitately, covered with under- 
brush and thick grasses, to a highroad 
winding far beneath. As the mirror 
slipped from the hand of the princess 
it fell among this underbrush and rolled 
glittering down the slope, till the prin- 
cess finally lost sight of it in a belt of 
wild flowers overhanging the highroad. 

As it finally disappeared she screamed 
so loudly that the ladies-in-waiting ran 
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to her in alarm, and servants were in- 
stantly sent forth to search for the lost 
mirror. It was a very beautiful mirror, 
the: work of a goldsmith famous for his 
fantastic masterpieces in the precious 
metals. The fancy he had skilfully em- 
bodied was that of beauty as the candle 
attracting the moths. The handle of the 
mirror, which was of ivory, represented 
the candle, the golden flame of which 
swept round in a circle to hold the crystal. 
Wrought here and there on the golden 
back of the mirror were moths with 
wings of enamel and precious stones. It 
was a marvel of the goldsmith’s art, and 
as such was beyond price. Yet it was 
not merely for this, as we know, that 
the princess loved it, but because it had 
been so long the intimate of her beauty. 
For this reason it had become sacred in 
her eyes, and as she watched it roll down 
the hillside she realized that it had 
gained for her also a superstitious value. 
It almost seemed as if to lose it would 
be to lose her beauty too. She ran to 
another mirror in panic. No! her beauty 
still remained. But no other mirror could 
ever be to her like the mirror she had 
lost. So, forgetting her beauty for a 
moment, she wept and tore her hair and 
beat her tiring-maids in her misery; 
and when the men returned from their 
searching without the mirror, she gave 
orders to have them soundly flogged for 
their failure. 

Meanwhile the mirror rested peaceful- 
ly among the wild flowers and the hum- 
ming of bees. 

A short while after the serving-men 
had been flogged and the tiring-maids 
had been beaten, there came along the 
white road at the foot of the castle 
a tired minstrel. He was singing to 
himself out of the sadness of his heart. 
He was thirty-four years old, and the 
exchange that life had given him for 
his dreams had not seemed to him a fair 
equivalent. He had even grown weary 
of his own songs. 

He sat, weary, amid the green grasses, 
and looked up at the ancient heaven— 
and thought to himself. Then suddenly 
he turned his tired eyes again to earth, 
and saw the daisies growing there, and 
the butterflies flitting from flower to 
flower. And the road, as he looked at 
it, seemed long—longer than ever. He 





took his old lute in his hand—wonderino 
to himself if they could play anothe; 
tune. They were so in love with ea 
other—and so tired of each other. 

He played one of his old songs, . 
which he was heartily weary, and, as |} 
played, the butterflies flitted about hi: 
and filled his old hair with blue wings. 

He was thirty-four and very wea: 
He was alone. . His last nightingale had 
ceased singing. The time had come fo: 
him when one thinks, and even drea 
of the fireside, the hearth, and the beau 
tiful old memories. 

He had, in short, arrived at that 
period of life when one begins to per- 
ceive the beauty of money. 

As a boy, he had never given a thought 
to gold or silver. A butterfly had seemed 
more valuable to him than a gold piece. 
But he was growing old, and, as I have 
said, he was beginning to perceive tl« 
beauty of money. 

The daisies were all around him, and 
the lark was singing up there in th 
sky. But how could he cash a daisy 
or negotiate a lark! 

Dreams, after all, were dreams... . 
He was saying this to himself, when 
suddenly his eyes fell upon the princess’s 
mirror, lying there in the grass—so cov- 
ered with butterflies, looking at them- 
selves, that no wonder the serving-men 
had been unable to find it. 

The mirror of the princess, as | 
have said, was made of gold and ivory, 
and wonderful crystal and many pre- 
cious stones. 

So, when the minstrel took it in his 
hands out of the grass, he thought— 
well, that he might at least buy a 
breakfast at the next town. For he was 
very hungry. 

Well, he caught up the mirror and hid 
it in his faded doublet, and took his wa; 
to a wood of living green, and when | 
was alone—that is, alone with a few 
flowers and a bird or two, and a millio 
leaves, and the soft singing of a littl 
river hiding its music under man; 
boughs—he took out the mirror from 
his doublet. 

Shame upon him! he, a poet of the 
rainbow, had only one thought as he took 
up the mirror—the gold and silver and 
the precious stones. He was merely 
thinking of them and his breakfast. 
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But when he looked into the mirror, 
<pecting to see his own ancient face— 
hat did he see? He saw something 
beautiful that, just like the princess, 
dropped the mirror. Have you ever 
en the wild rose as it opens its heart 
the morning sky; have you ever seen 
hawthorn holding in its fragrant arms 
innumerable blooms; have you seen 
rising of the moon, or looked in the 
ce of the morning star? 
[he minstrel looked in the mirror and 
something far more wonderful than 
these wonderful things. 

He saw the face of the princess—eter- 

illy reflected there; for her love of her 

vn beautiful face had turned the mirror 
to a magie glass. To worship oneself 
the only way to make a beautiful face. 

{nd as the minstrel looked into the 

irror he sadly realized that he could 

ever bring himself to sell it—and that 
must go without his breakfast. The 
moon had fallen into his hand out of 
the sky. Could he, a poet, exchange this 
elestial windfall for a meal and a new 
doublet? As the minstrel gazed and 
gazed at the beautiful face, he under- 
ood that he could no more sell the 
mirror than he could sell his own soul 
nd in his pilgrimage through the world 
had received many offers for his 
ul. Also, many kings and captains had 
iinly tried to buy from him his gift 
f courage. 

But the minstrel had sold neither. And 
now had fallen out of the sky one more 
precious thing to guard—the most beauti- 
ful face in the world. So, as he gazed 

the mirror, he forgot his hunger, for- 
got his faded doublet, forgot the long 
sorrow of his days—and at length there 
came the setting sun. Suddenly the 
minstrel awoke from his dream at the 
sound of horsemen in the valley. The 
prineess was sending heralds into ev- 
ery corner of her dominions to proclaim 
the loss of the mirror, and for its re- 
turn a beautiful reward—a lock of her 
strange hair. 

The minstrel hid himself, with his 
treasure, amid the fern, and, when the 
trumpets had faded in the distance, 
found the highroad again and went upon 
his way. 

Now it chanced that a scullery-maid 
the castle, as she was polishing a 


¢ 


copper saucepan, had lifted her eyes from 
her work and, looking down toward the 
highroad, had seen the minstrel pick up 
the mirror. He was a very well known 
minstrel. All the scullery-maids and all 
the princesses had his songs by heart. 


Even the birds were fabled to sing his 
songs as they flitted to and fro on their 
airy business. 

Thus, through the little seullery-maid, 
it became known to the princess that the 
mirror had been found by the wandering 
minstrel, and so his life became a life 
of peril. Bandits, hoping for the reward 
of that lock of strange hair, hunted him 
through the woodland, across the marshes, 
and over the moors. 

Jews with great money-bags came to 
buy from him—the beautiful face. 
Sometimes he had to climb in _ trees 
to look at it in the sunrise, for the 
woods were so filled with the voices of 
his pursuers. 

But neither hunger, nor poverty, nor 
small ferocious enemies were able to 
take from him the beautiful face. It 
never left his heart. All night long and 
all the watching day it was pressed close 
to his side. 

Meanwhile the princess was in despair. 
More and more the fancy possessed her 
that with the lost mirror her beauty too 
was lost. In her unhappiness, like all 
sad people, she took strange ways of es- 
eape. She consulted the stars, and 
empiriecs from the four winds settled 
down upon her castle. Each, of course, 
had his own invaluable nostrum; and 
all went their way. For not one of these 
understood the heart of a poet. 

However, at last there came to the aid 
of the princess a reverend old man of 
eighty years, a famous seer, deeply and 
gently and pitifully learned in the hearts 
of men. His was that wisdom which 
comes of great goodness. He understood 
the princess, and he understood the min- 
strel; for, having lived so long alone with 
the Infinite, he understood the Finite. 

To him the princess was as a little 
child, and his old wise heart went out 
to her. 

And, as T have said, his heart under- 
stood the minstrel too. 

Therefore he said to the princess: “I 
know the hearts of poets. In seven days 
I will bring you back your mirror.” 


—— 
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And the old man went, and at length “into this other mirror, the mirror of + 
found the poet eating wild berries in the princess. Look again.” 
middle of the wood. And the poet looked—taking the 

“That is a beautiful mirror you have mirrors in his hands, and looking f; 
by your side,” said the old man. one to the other. 

“This mirror,” answered the poet, “At last,” he said, gazing into 
“holds in its deeps the most beautiful face he had fought so long to keep—* 
face in the world.” last I understand that this is but a fleeting 

“Tt is true,” said the wise old man. phantom of beauty, a fluttering flower 
“T have seen the beautiful face ... but of a face—just one beautiful flower 
I too possess a mirror. Will you look the innumerable meadows of the Infinit 
into it?” —but here .. .” A 

And the poet took the mirror from the And he turned to the other mirror 
old man and looked; and as he looked, “Here is the Eternal Beauty, the 1) mond 
the mirror of the princess fell from his vine Harmony, the Sacred Unfathoma))| That 
left hand. ... All. ... Would a man be content y 

“Why,” said the old wise man, “do one rose, when all the roses of all have 
you let fall the princess’s mirror?” rose-gardens of the world were his? . . .” its al 

But the poet made no answer—for his “You mean,” said the wise old man, elist, 
eyes were lost in the strange mirror smiling to himself, “that I may take { 
which the wise old man had brought him. mirror back to the princess.... A 

“ What do you see in the mirror,” said you really willing to exchange her fac 
the old man, “that you gaze so earnestly for the face of the sky?’ 
in it?” “T am,” answered the minstrel. part | 

“T see,” answered the minstrel, “the “T knew you were a poet,” said famil 
infinite miracle of the universe, I see sage. As: 
the august and lonely elements, I see “ And I know that you are very wis for t 
the solitary stars and the untiring sea, answered the minstrel. of th 
I see the everlasting hills—and, as a 
crocus raises its rainbow head from the Yet, after all, the princess was not 
black earth in spring-time, I see the happy to have her mirror back ag 
young moon growing like a slender flower as she had expected to be; for had not critic 
out of the mountains. .. .” a wandering poet found something mo: usage 

“Yet, look again,” said the old man, beautiful than her face! had 
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ya Love stoops low in merry guise— = 
His hands sweet bars against our light— Stee 

We thrill to guess the dear delight T r 
He holds above our blinded eyes. pe 
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With that great love that men name Death with 

Shall it be, too, upon that wise? pe 
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Wardour Street English 


BY THOMAS 


STORY once used to be current 
A that Lowell took Thackeray to 
task for employing in Henry Es- 
mond such a modernism as different to. 
That single expression, he is reported as 
saying, proved that the work could not 
have been written in the period to which 
its authorship was assigned. The nov- 
elist, it was added, admitted the blunder. 
The story itself is certainly doubtful 
and probably false. Its truth would ar- 
gue a lack of familiarity with the lan- 
guage of Queen Anne’s time on the 
part of two men who were exceptionally 
familiar with its literature. 
Assuredly let us hope that it is false 
for the sake of the one criticising and 
of the one criticised. If it be true, it is 


evident that Thackeray was as ignorant 
that he was all right in his practice as 
was Lowell that he was all wrong in his 


criticism. Both must have met the 
usage in question in works which they 
had read, even if they had failed to 
heed it. Thackeray may have been 
censurable for using it as often as he 
did; but not for using the expression 
itself. So far from being a modernism, 
the employment of it goes back at least 
to the early part of the seventeenth cen- 
tury. Ever since, it can be found more 
or less frequently. In the reign of Queen 
Anne, Esmond could have heard it from 
the lips of his friends Addison and 
Steele; at least he could not help seeing 
it in print if he read their writings. 
To find it we have only to turn to one of 
the most noted pamphlets of the time, 
with which both Lowell and Thackeray 
were unquestionably familiar. This was 
the famous treatise entitled An Argu- 
ment against Abolishing Christianity. 
“Not that I am in the least of the 
opinion,” wrote Swift, “with those who 
hold religion to have been the inven- 
tion of politicians to keep the lower 
part of the world in awe; unless man- 
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kind were then very different to what it 
is now.” 

It is the antiquity of the construc- 
tion that is here under consideration; 
not its nature or propriety. But one 
of the lessons which this fable teaches, 
to use the phraseology of A®sop, is that 
while it is perilous to attempt the repro- 
duction of the speech of the past, it is 
also perilous to criticise him who sets 
out to perform the feat. Still, of the two, 
the former is the much more difficult 
task. To accomplish it with perfect 
safety requires a fuller and preciser 
knowledge of the words and construc- 
tions of our speech than has yet been 
secured. Accordingly a spurious lin- 
guistic manufacture is sure to be foisted 
upon us as the genuine article. It is 
largely made up by intermingling cer- 
tain well-known phrases of the period in 
question with many later verbal and 
grammatical coinages. Even were the 
imitator to with the words— 
which with our present dictionaries is 
gradually becoming more possible of 
achievement—he is sure to break down 
in the employment of idioms or syn- 
tactical constructions. Instead of the 
language of a particular century we are 
supplied with a hodgepodge gathered 
from the language of centuries before or 
after. Accordingly, as Wardour Street 
justly or unjustly gained the reputation 
of having been the great mart for the sale 
of imitation old furniture, it seems fair 
to apply the term Wardour Street Eng- 
lish to those productions which set out to 
show us how men spoke in a particular 
age and succeed only in giving us some- 
thing which men never spoke in any age. 

In these attempts writers great and 
little, but especially little, have been con- 
cerned. With the latter we have naugnt 
to do here. Of the former Spenser was 
the first to undertake the practice. The 
archaic appearance of his writings was 
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not indeed due entirely to an attempt 
to reproduce the language of the past. 
It was part and parcel of the general lib- 
erties he took with the English tongue. 
These approached at times dangerously 
near license, if they did not actually 
reach it. He had invented a stanza 
which required a large number of 
rhymes. But for searcity of rhymes 
English is more remarkable than for 
abundance. In consequence, Spenser, 
with all his ability to make the most of 
the resources of the language in this 
matter, was often at a loss to fill out 
the line in his complicated verse. <Ac- 
cordingly, to secure the requisite num- 
ber of rhymes he sometimes varied the 
spelling of a word, sometimes he im- 
posed upon a word a meaning in which 
no one else had ever thought to use it. 
There is no intention of conveying the 
impression that this happened often. It 
did not. Had such been the case, his 
work would have been largely unintelli- 
gible. Nevertheless it happened occasion- 
ally. These variations from authorized 
forms and accepted senses are sufficient 
in number to arrest the attention of the 
linguistic student and occasionally puz- 
zling enough to confound him; for he is 
obliged to strain the signification in or- 
der to give to the sentence the meaning 
it was evidently intended to convey. 

A few examples-will make this point 
clear. Spenser gave, for instance, to 
inquire the sense of “name”; for he 
speaks of “Cantium which Kent we 
commonly inquire.” He mentions a 
castle-roof as being “decked with flow- 
ers and herbars daintily.” Herbar is an 
obsolete variant of arbor, but here ap- 
parently has the sense of “herbs.” 
Among the creatures, real or imaginary, 
which are painted on the walls in the 
castle of Alma are “ infernall hags, cen- 
taurs, feends, hippodames.” No fauna, 
truthful or legendary, has had the good 
fortune to include among its specimens 
the hippodame. It strictly means a 
“horse-breaker.” Spenser may have 
mistaken it for hippotame, an obsolete 
form of hippopotamus, but probably for 
the mythological sea-horse called hippo- 
camp. Finally—for it is hardly worth 
while to multiply examples—Sir Guyon 
is entertained at the castle of the courte- 
ous dame Medina, who meets him at the 


threshold and him “ well did enterpri 
By this last word Spenser meant t! 
she received him with cordial weleom 
a sense which enterprise is hardly fit: 
to bear, and which is probably not to 
found in any other author of our spe: 

There is, therefore, a good deal 
truth in Ben Jonson’s observation t] 
“Spenser writ no language.” He 
ploys words no one ever used befor 
since. He employs words in a sens 
one else has ever given them. It 
not, however, this disregard of 
dinary usages to which Jonson was 
ferring specifically. His condemnat 
as the context shows, was of the w! 
practice of attempting to reproduce t! 
language of a previous period. In 
eyes it was clearly not practicable, and 
even if practicable not desirable. 1 
whole business of “affecting the 
cients,” as he phrased it, was object 
able in whatever language attempted 
He praised Virgil for his rare us 
older forms and terms. He censured 
Lucretius for his fondness for the rugged 
survivals and revivals of the past. “ II: 
seeks them,” says Jonson, “as some d 
Chaucerisms with us, which were 
better expunged and banished.” As thi 
greatest scholar of his time, at least 
among men of letters, Jonson could 
not have failed to be struck both 
Spenser’s evident attempts to imitat 
the diction of his predecessors and 
his frequent failure. He saw clear 
then, what is far clearer now, that tli 
poet, while trying to use the languag 
spoken by the men of a former genera 
tion, was often using a language which 
had never been spoken by men at all. 

A devoted admirer and follower 
Chaucer, Spenser had studied the writ- 
ings of the elder poet with peculiar car 
It was easy enough to revive inflections 
which had fallen away entirely or | 
been cut down. He could introduce, : 
he did again and again, such forms 
seeken for “seek” and hostées for 
“hosts.” But when it came to the exact 
sense of words or exact employment 
inflections which had become obsolet 
he was always liable to be misled in 
age in which few facilities existed fo 
mastering the special peculiarities of t!: 
speech of the fourteenth century. It wa: 
almost inevitable, therefore, that bh 
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should sometimes be betrayed into de- 
filing the speech of him whom he termed 
the well of English undefiled. This was 
not from the lack of intimate familiarity 
with his writings, but from occasional 
lack of comprehension of the words and 
forms he used. Two examples may be 
deemed sufficient to put the fact beyond 
dispute. One illustrates the poet’s igno- 
rance of the signification of old words, 
the other the confusion in the employ- 
ment of grammatical forms into which 
he fell. 

One of the senses in which Chaucer 
uses the noun chevisaunce is that of 
‘furnishing money on good security.” 
Spenser supposed it to mean “ achieve- 
ment, noble enterprise.” Fortune, for 
illustration, is spoken of by him as “ the 
foe of famous chevisaunce.” But an 
error in the use of a grammatical inflec- 
tion is always more impressive than one 
merely in the use of a word. The early 
English preterite of go, for which went 
had been substituted, was yede or yode. 
Spenser did not recognize the two words 
as variant forms of the same tense. He 
looked upon yede, the first of them, as 
an infinitive and present—frequently 
spelling it yeed—of which yode was the 
regular preterite. Thus we are told that 
Sir Guyon “on foot was forced for to 
yeed.” Such a usage would have been 
as strange to Chaucer as to us. Spenser 
had, in fact, offered to the language a 
new strong verb, yede, yode, formed after 
the analogy of steal, stole, or freeze, 
froze. This the language has declined 
to accept. 

If, however, Spenser, a reverent stu- 
dent of Chaucer, used words and in- 
flections that would have astonished his 
master, his own eighteenth-century imi- 
tators contrived to invent or misemploy 
them in a way that would have con- 
founded him. They not only misunder- 
stood the meaning of his terms, but in- 
troduced some new ones which are only 
known now, so far as they are known at 
all, by being found in their pages. Let 
is turn to a production of one of these 
imitators, which has enough vitality and 
charm of its own to insure it an inde- 
pendent existence. This is The Castle 
of Indolence of James Thomson. With- 
ut spending too much time on details, 
it is enough to say that Thomson was 


not satisfied with merely reproducing 
the errors of Spenser, he improved upon 
them. He likewise used in his text “ they 
yode” and used it rightly. In his glos- 
sary, however, he wrongly explained it 
as “the preter tense of yede.” But fur- 
ther, on his own account, he turned a 
weak verb into a strong one 

spoke of having “depainten” a certain 
scene. But his most unpardonable blun- 
der was his using the ending -en of the 
infinitive and the plural as a singular. 
“These I passen by,” he says in 
place. “Taunts he casten forth 
bitterly,” he writes in another. Gram- 
matical atrocities of this sort are all 
Thomson’s own. They would have made 
Spenser himself shudder. 

In the eighteenth century it was the 
imitators of Spenser who were respon- 
sible for most of this spurious manufac- 
ture. In the nineteenth century it was 
mainly the imitators of Scott. In this 
particular, as in so many others, the 
great novelist showed the superiority of 
his genius to those who strove to follow 
in his footsteps. The action of his story 
was laid in periods with whose general 
characteristics long previous study had 
made him familiar. What he sought, 
therefore, was to produce upon the reader 
the impression of it which he himself 
had come to entertain. The correctness 
of his view is not in 
question. It was the truth of life, as he 
looked at it, that he sought to 
Tf he could secure that effect, 
he was as indifferent to the truth of 
petty detail as was Shakespeare himself. 
Not that he failed to make the fullest 
use of the knowledge of the past with 
which he abounded, whether it pertained 
to manners or to language. But unlike 
his imitators he never studied up the 
subject for the express purpose of un- 
loading upon his unfortunate readers the 
knowledge he had acquired. 

Of his attitude in this matter he has 
not left us in doubt. In the preface to 
Ivanhoe, in the shape of a dedicatory 
epistle to the Reverend Doctor Dryas- 
dust, he set forth his own course of action 
in dealing with the manners and lan- 
guage of the past, in contrast to that 
followed by the antiquary Strutt in his 
romance of Queen-hoo Hall. “TI neither 
ean nor do pretend,” he wrote, “to the 
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observation of complete accuracy, even in 
matters of outward costume, much less in 
the more important points of language 
and manners.” He was as conscious of 
the folly of such a course as he was of 
its futility. The liberty of confounding 
times and speech must indeed be con- 
fined, as he said himself, within legiti- 
mate bounds. But within these bounds 
it is more than reasonable; it is neces- 
sary. Outside, therefore, of the words 
and phrases which came naturally to 
his thoughts as the result of previous 
reading, Scott made no effort to revive 
the peculiar expressions and idioms of 
the past. He was glad to make use of 
them when they came in his way; but 
he did not go out of his way to search 
for them, still less did he purpose to 
confine himself to them. He was trying 
to give a picture of the times, as he 
viewed it, not to furnish materials for 
the compilation of a dictionary or the 
composition of a grammatical treatise. 
Naturally it was inevitable that Scott 
should occasionally employ expressions 
with which his previous reading and 
studies had made him familiar. By the 
immense and permanent popularity of 
his writings he brought again into use 
words which had died out. He occa- 
sionally started them on a new course of 
life in senses they had never previously 
known. Damosel, for instance, was a 
variant of damsel. This form he re- 
vived and made current, in the signifi- 
cation particularly of a lady of high de- 
gree. So he brought once more into 
vogue the obsolete henchman and gave it 
the meaning of personal attendant. The 
term has now become fairly familiar. 
He added also to current use words which 
in their origin were blunders. One of 
the most stirring scenes in Ivanhoe is 
where Rebecca tells the wounded hero 
of the story of the indifference dis- 
played by the Black Knight to the beams 
and stones rained upon him as he is 
battering down the postern of the castle 
of Front-de-Beuf. Ivanhoe, ignorant 
that the assailant is Richard himself, 
is astounded to learn that there is any 
one in England besides the king who 
could perform such a feat. “ Singular,” 
he mutters, “if there be two who can do 
a deed of such derring-do.” This last 
word, adopted by Scott’s imitators, 


though far from common, is now fai; 
established in the language of poetry 
romance. Yet it owes its existence 
series of blunders. It was taken | 
Spenser from Chaucer. The earlier poct 
gives it simply its proper sense of “ dar 
ing to do,” with the not unusual omi 
sion of the preposition after dare, T) 
he describes Troilus as being 


“In no degree sec6nd 
In daring do that longeth to a knight 


Spenser combined the two words 
one in the form derring-do, and glo 
it as “manhood, chivalry.” Then ce 
Seott in the passage just quoted. | 
note to it he explained the compound 
meaning “desperate courage.” Strict 
speaking, therefore, the word is a ps 
archaism. The form it has had g¢ 

it is a corruption, the meaning it has 
assumed is a modern imposition in bot! 
senses of that word. Spenser had mis 
taken Chaucer, and Scott had mistake: 
them both. Etymologically this is 
wrong; but the language is to be 
gratulated that a series of blunders 
given it an expressive word of great 
etic beauty. 

But Scott, while not averse to usi 
occasionally ancient words and _ phrases, 
if he could use them effectively, never in- 
serted them for their own sake. Nor did 
he seek to obtrude them upon the reader 
In this respect his course was not fo! 
lowed by his imitators. These vainls 
strove to make up for lack of genius 
fulness and preciseness of informati 
They paid close heed to the reproductio: 
of the dress and speech of the period, 
or what they supposed to be its speec! 
and dress. In the matter of languag: 
they thought to cast about the subject 
the air of antiquity by lugging in on : 
sorts of pretexts obsolete or dialect 
words which were supposed to character 
ize the speech of the past, since they wer 
not known to the cultivated speech of tl 
present. The practice, indeed, was som 
times resorted to by men who were in 
no sense imitators of Seott. Take, 
instance, Charles MReade’s fascinating 
romance of The Cloister and the Hear! 
The action takes place in the fifteent! 
century, and there is at times a pretenc 
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adventitious linguistic aids such pro- 
neialisms,. or rather Scotticisms, as 
ent in the sense of “concerning,” as 
r in the sense of “than,” as the use 
the verb behove with a personal sub- 
t: such late forms as anan, denoting 
. desire to have a remark repeated, a 
rd frequent on the lips of Cooper’s 
ro, Leatherstocking; such vulgarisms 
yourn and hisn had even thus early 
come. But what can we say of eftsoons, 
hich means “moreover, afterward, 
speedily,” but is used by Reade to sig- 
ify “lately”? Even worse, what are we 
think of such plurals as placen and 
‘cen and cowen for “places” and 
prices” and “cows”? No human be- 
ever thought of using such forms 
riously. Probably no human being be- 
re Reade ever thought of writing them. 
Reade’s linguistic offences, however, 
ire all lost to sight in the absorb- 
g interest of the story. In another 
fifteenth-century romance there prevails 
a similar confusion of the past and the 
present, of the dialectic speech and the 
literary. This is the Black Arrow of 
Robert Stevenson. The condition of 
this work is even worse than that of 
Reade’s, because its archaisms, real or 
reputed, are not merely brought in occa- 
ionally, but systematically and regular- 
ly. As a result its errors are constant- 
ly foreed upon the attention. But among 
all these crude imitations the palm must 
be awarded to Bulwer’s Last of the Bar- 
ns. Like that of the two previous works 
its action goes on in the fifteenth cen- 
iry; but much of the language used 
it belongs to no century with which 
modern man is acquainted. Even in mat- 
ters which lie on the very surface it 
fails to represent the speech of its period. 
Take, for illustration, the use of the 
pronouns. The characters constantly em- 
ploy the objective you as a nominative. 
It eonduces to the comfort of the reader 
that they do so. But it was not the way 
people did at that time. You as a nom- 
inative is a corruption which in the six- 
teenth century became a common usage 
and later became the common usage. 
Nobody thinks now of employing ordi- 
narily the grammatically correct ye; but 
men did so in the age of which Bulwer 
as writing. Exactly the same thing can 
be said of its. All the characters in this 
Vor. CXIX.—No. 709,—12 


work use it, though this pronominal 
form was not even in existence until more 
than a hundred years after. 

Offences such as these may be par- 
doned as permissible or at least as ve- 
nial. But not so others in which the 
novelist’s defiance of the recognized 
usage not only of the period he has taken, 
but of any period whatever, fairly runs 
riot. We need not waste time on words 
which had no existence in the fifteenth 
century. There is banter, which did not 
come into the language till the end of the 
seventeenth, and starvation, which made 
its first appearance in the second half of 
the eighteenth. But words occur in 
this work which may perhaps be found 
somewhere else, but which the most com- 
prehensive dictionaries have as yet failed 
to record. Bulwer speaks, for instance, 
of “the raptril vulgar” and of the “ Lan- 
eastrian raptrils.” One feels that this 
must be a peculiarly disparaging epi- 
thet, but exactly what it means or where 
it came from is no easy matter to ascer- 
tain. Like Mrs. Malaprop, indeed, Bul- 
wer in this romance is quite the lord of 
the language and bestows upon the par- 
ticular word on which his favor falls any 
meaning he chooses to have it convey. 
“Cling to me, gentle donzel,” says one 
of his characters to a terrified maiden. 
Donzel is a word which made its first 
appearance in the speech in the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth. It designates a page, 
a squire. Bulwer made it do duty for 
a young woman. With God wot in the 
sense of “God knows” we are all fa- 
miliar. Bulwer turned this present tense 
into a noun and gave us an exclamation, 
God’s wot. What he meant by it nobody 
ean tell, nor probably could he have told 
himself. His whole work, indeed, fur- 
nishes a fertile field for the gathering 
of these artificial linguistic flowers, and 
it would need many a page to describe 
all the specimens. 

It may be urged that Bulwer put forth 
no direct claim that he was designing 
to reproduce the language of the fifteenth 
century. He did not indeed do so ex- 
pressly. But he did it by implication. 
Otherwise there would be no excuse 
whatever for the peculiar phraseology 
employed throughout the work. But 
not even this plea can be set up in the 
ease of Henry Esmond. About the suc- 
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cess of Thackeray in giving us the speech 
of the early eighteenth century the most 
extravagant statements have been made. 
It has been asserted again and again 
that hardly an anachronism can be de- 
tected in the romance. No one, we have 
been told, says in it anything that would 
not have been said in the time in which 
the action goes on. One indeed gets the 
impression from the dedication of the 
work to Lord Ashburton that Thackeray 
himself shared in this belief. In that 
he says expressly that the book copies 
the language and manners of Queen 
Anne’s time. 

So far as regards language, if he 
meant that he had confined himself to 
the speech of the period in question, the 
claim is altogether unwarranted. It was 
no hard matter to catch certain super- 
ficial characteristics of the style of the 
first half of the eighteenth century. It 
was easy to begin sentences and clauses 
with *tHis and *twas and to stud the page 
with certain phrases which turn up with 
unfailing regularity in the writings of 
the reign of Queen Anne. They cannot 
well be missed by the most unobservant 
reader. The difficult thing to do is to 
avoid the use of words and constructions 
which came in later. In this part of his 
work Thackeray failed signally. No 
small number of his modernisms were 
long ago pointed out by Fitzedward Hall; 
and there are others which escaped even 
that scholar’s wide-embracing drag-net. 

Take first the case of a single word. 
Greville tells us in his Journal that when 
Queen Victoria read her speech to the 
council in June, 1837, everybody was 
satisfied with the composition of it save 
Brougham. He appeared in a state of 
considerable excitement. The noun ame- 
lioration had been used. Brougham turn- 
ed to Sir Robert Peel and made about 
it the speech we all do when we object 
to some particular expression. “ Ame- 
lioration,” said he, “that is not English. 
You might perhaps say melioration, but 
improvement is the proper word.” “ Oh,” 
replied Peel, “I see no harm in the word; 
it is generally used.” In spite of its 
modernness there could be no real objec- 
tion to the employment of it in the reign 
of Queen Victoria. It is objectionable, 
however, for a writer to introduce it who 
sets out to portray the language of the 


reign of Queen Anne. Yet this is pr. 
cisely what Thackeray does. In one o{ 
the earliest chapters of Henry Esmo, 

mention is made of “a notable amelj 
oration of the infant’s health.” If an, 
contemporary of the hero of the stom 
used the word, the fact has not been as 
yet ascertained. 

Restriction of utterance in order 
conform to the grammatical practices o{ 
a previous period, furnishes, however. 
the hardest test of imitation. Two 
Thackeray’s errors in this particular ar 
so striking as to deserve special men- 
tion. Take the case of the conversio: 
of the adverbs directly, immediately, an 
instantly into conjunctions with th: 
sense of “as soon as.” This is a usa 
rarely heard in America, but is not w 
common in England. But even in Eng 
land it was not known till the very end 
of the eighteenth century. But in this 
romance all three of these adverbs ar 
so employed. In the very first chapter 
we are told that the little heir of Cast}, 
wood “ran across the grass, instantly lh 
perceived his mother.” But lapses such 
as these are as nothing compared wit! 
the not infrequent use of that new pas 
sive form, often illustrated by the expres 
sion “the house is being built” as co 
trasted with “the house is_ building.” 
During the middle of the last century 
at the very time indeed when the n 
elist was writing his story—there rag 
so fierce a controversy about this pa 
ticular construction that it hardly seem: 
possible that any writer could have bee: 
ignorant of its comparatively recent i) 
troduction into the speech. The la 
guage, in fact, was doing one of th 
rarest things a language ever does afte: 
having come into the possession of 
established literature. It was evol\ 
ing a new grammatical inflection 
Mighty and protracted are the throe 
which a cultivated tongue goes through 
in giving birth to a creation of this sort. 
In this particular instance the cries of 
pain echoed almost down to the end of 
the century. It is certainly strange that 
Thackeray should have been unaware of 
the clamor that attended the introduc 
tion of this new inflection; or if aware 
of it should have been indifferent to the 
violent anachronism of attributing it to 
the speech of a period which he was 
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rofessedly aiming to imitate. Yet in 
; very prefatory chapter he spoke of a 
solute old loyalist as staying with the 
ng “while his house was being bat- 
red down.” This, too, is but one of 
veral instances. 

In justice to Thackeray it is fair to 
\y that the verb-phrase in question had 
ade its appearance in the speech before 
s hero was born. In the second act of 
fajor Porter’s play of The Villain, 
hich was published in 1663, occurs the 
arliest known instance of the construc- 
on which is now far from being un- 
mmmon. It is in these following lines: 


The fear of theeves is worse than the loss 
we can 
Sustain by 


rob’d.” 


them: We’re still a being 


But a single example does not constitute 
usage any more than one swallow 
iakes a summer. A hundred years went 
before the new verb-phrase began to 
be used at all: two hundred before it 
ad triumphed over the opposition it en- 
vuntered. Not an instance of its em- 
ployment has been pointed out in a 
riter belonging to the reign of Queen 
\nne and the first Georges. 

It may be said, too, of this construc- 
tion that its history furnishes a peculiar- 
ly interesting illustration of the efforts, 
in this instance the successful efforts, of 
a language to supply itself with means 
of expression which it feels to be lack- 
ing. To use the example already cited, 
“the house is building ” was itself in its 
origin a corruption. A verbal noun 
“building,” governed by a preposition, 
came by the dropping of the preposition 
to be considered a constituent part of the 
verb. Still the inflection thus begot was 
so useful that the offence was condoned. 
The language accepted it and employed 
it. The trouble with it was that it did 
not go far enough. It could be used only 
when the subject was impersonal or 
rather inanimate. One could say that 
“the dinner is preparing” and nobody 
would assume that the dinner was taking 
upon its own shoulders the burden of 
getting itself ready. But all the possi- 
bility of such interpretations of the 
meaning disappeared when the subject 
of the verb had life. “The dinner is 
preparing” could serve as a sort of 
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quasi-passive. But such an expression 
as “the man is eating” could not. No 
one could or would draw from it the con- 
clusion that the man himself was serving 
as a sort of food supply. This one ex- 
ample reveals the fatal defect of the in- 
flection. It lacked universality. But it 
was only after long and abortive efforts 
to reach a satisfactory solution of the 
problem that the users of language hit 
upon the expedient of forming a new 
verb-phrase out of the substantive verb 
and the compound past participle, with 
which personal and impersonal subjects 
could alike be employed. Even this it 
required years of agitation and contro- 
versy to induce men to accept. But in 
the days of Queen Anne the probation 
of the new inflection had not even been 
begun. Consequently in using it as he 
did several times in the course of his 
story Thackeray was unfaithful to the 
speech of the period he was depicting. 
There are two lessons to be drawn 
from the facts here given. One is that 
attempts to reproduce the language of 
the past are fairly sure to end in fail- 
ure. The utmost that can ordinarily 
be hoped for is to drag in those char- 
acteristics of the speech of any period 
which lie on the surface, and by this 
means cast about the work in the minds 
of the ignorant and unwary a false 
glamour of antiquity. Whether this is 
worth doing at all is another question. 
But even if absolute eould be 
secured in the matter, it would be gained 
at the expense of spontaneity. We must 
keep before our eyes the unnecessary 
burden with which the author weighs 


success 


himself down who sets out to represent 
the past in the language of the past. 
He must sedulously refrain from the use 
of no small number of words and phrases 
which would naturally occur to him as 


best expressing the ideas he 
convey. 


seeks to 
He would be compelled to sac- 
rifice a greater beauty in order to se- 
cure a less. 

The second lesson to be drawn is that 
the fact of failure here set forth is in 
itself of no special importance. It de- 
tracts little if at all from the value of 
the works just mentioned that in them 
errors of this particular kind appear. It 
is the business of the creative imagina- 
tion to portray the truth of life in order 
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to delight, to inspire, to uplift. It is 
not its business to satisfy the cravings 
of the antiquary by its fidelity to pre- 
cise fact. Of course a writer ought not 
to set at naught the knowledge which 
may be considered the common property 
of all men, unless by so doing some 
higher purpose is subserved. But he is 
misapplying his time if he spends it in 
seeking to secure accuracy in matters not 
germane to his purpose, in which also 
few will know if he fails and which 
fewer will appreciate if he succeeds. 
But any blunders into which he may be 
betrayed by his ignorance will be of 
slightest importance as contrasted with 
the blunder of the critic who insists that 
the non-essential shall be treated as es- 
sential. A work of the imagination is 
to be judged by its success in its own 
field and not by its failure in some other 
field into which its creator has inadvert- 
ently strayed or consciously intruded. 
Were a writer to set out to furnish a 
scientific description of the valley of the 
Susquehanna, he would justly draw 
upon himself contempt and derision 
were he to represent the flamingo as dis- 
porting in its waters or palms adorning 
its hillsides. Yet these were contribu- 
tions made to the flora and fauna of the 
region by Campbell in his Gertrude of 
Wyoming. Whatever value we attach to 
the poem as poetry is not affected in 
the slightest by his action. As regards 





this same truth of fact it would als 
have been better had Kingsley in his 
Westward Ho refrained from supplying 
Virginia with the palm. It would 
furthermore have been better if Thack- 
eray had not allowed George Warring 
ton, in narrating his escape from For: 
Duquesne in the autumn of the year, : 
observe that he had fallen in wit 
hunters who were making sugar from 
the sap of the maple. 

Lapses of this sort may impart a m 
mentary amusement to him who is awan 
of the actual truth; but if he has 
atom of sense they will not detract from 
either his enjoyment or appreciation of 
the work wherein they are found. It ; 
exactly the same with the linguistic . 
rors into which he falls who with 
sufficient equipment sets out to tell the 
story of the past in the language of the 
past. The mistakes he is sure to mak 
will not impair perceptibly the worth of 
what he has accomplished. They will in 
deed never be suspected by the vast ma 
jority of readers. It is only indeed | 
some wretched pedagogue like mysel! 
that they will ever be recognized at al! 
Even to such the main regret they caus: 
is that writers should take up or rather 
waste time in efforts to secure for thi 
works a sort of ornament which, if gen 
uine, would be of slightest value, and 
which can be trusted to turn out almost 
universally to be spurious. 


I Gave My Grief to Winter 


BY CHARLOTTE LOUISE RUDYARD 


GAVE my grief to Winter, 


And over it fell the snow; 
T said, So sleep— 
T shell not weep 
Till the new Spring air shall blow. 


I stooped with the Spring to find it, 
We parted the snow with a breath; 
T had buried it deep— 
A long, long sleep, 


Unstirred by the Spring, is Death. 
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Secret Chambers 


BY MRS. 
ATURALLY, they were discussing 
the Commission as they sat drink- 
ing their coffee in the drawing- 
room after dinner—Arnold Hartzfield, 
the artist who had received it, his mother, 
and Sylvia, his wife; and although it 
had been the one topic mentioned among 
them for the last few days, it still re- 
mained the immediate and exclusive in- 
terest in the lives of these three people. 
Why not? It was a matter of vast im- 
portance in Arnold’s career. One of the 
American towns had recently 
builded a magnificent public library, and 
Hartzfield had been asked to paint ten 
pictures to fill the ten large panels. 
“Tsn’t it odd, mother,” Arnold’s hazel 
were brilliant with twinkling re- 
flections, and there was a sparkle, even 
momentary content, on his keen, eager 
face, “ and isn’t it fortunate that I should 
actually have a studio to my hand so 
near L ? A railway runs through the 
village now, and it’s only an hour’s ride 
to town. A beautifully restful old spot! 
I’m speaking of Altamont, Sylvia, the 
place mother owned and gave to me, and 
where I built an outdoor studio. Whew! 
The dreams I used to dream there!” He 
passed his hand across his brow in brief 


larger 


eyes 


reverie, his face again assuming its cus- 
tomary expression in repose, a sort of 


baffled, disappointed eagerness, repres- 
sion, even a faint cynical bitterness; but 
these in turn faded in the glow of pur- 
pose, the new determination of achieve- 
ment which the bestowal of the 
mission had aroused in him. 

“Of course,” he went on, “it is abso- 
lutely necessary that I should be near the 
library for a time and give a thorough 
study to the lighting and proportions. 
So,” in quite matter-of-fact tones, “ we 
will go back there instead of my trying 
to do the work here.” 

Sylvia looked up bewildered, and gazed 
about the harmonious room, admittedly 
one of the most artistic in Paris, with its 


Com- 
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pieces of silver and pewter shining 
against the subdued peacock hues of 
walls and hangings, blues and greens and 
bronzes suavely blended. What had he 
been saying? Impossibilities. 

But although her first quick glance 
about had been one of dismay, she said 
nothing. That was like Sylvia. She was 
not in the least impulsive, and this qual- 
ity of inner balance and harmony, the 
antithesis of hjg own mercurial tempera- 
ment, was what had at first attracted 
Hartzfield to her. 

His mother was the first to break the 
silence. “Do you remember the picture 
of Love that you painted at Altamont, 
Arnold? I wish—” she paused sudden- 
ly, with a hasty, almost furtive glance 
at Sylvia. 

Hartzfield threw back his head with 
a flash of storm in his eyes. “I beg you 
will never mention that subject to me 
again,” he cried, with harsh irritabil- 
ity. He pushed back his chair grating- 
ly and left the room; a moments 
later the women heard him open 
the piano and begin to play, crashing 
voleanie chords. 

“Mother,” said Sylvia presently, her 
clear, gray eyes fixed steadily on those 
of the older woman, “what did you 
mean and why was Arnold annoyed when 
that picture, of Love, was mentioned ?” 

“ Nothing, really,” said, hesita- 
ting, and frankly appearing to pon- 
der. “I assure you of that, Sylvia. A 
buried incident in his career. Since 
he has not spoken of it to you, and 
sinee you are a ad- 
vise you to let it sink into oblivion, 
but—” she spoke with an earnestness 
and depth of feeling unusual with her. 
“Take my advice. Amuse yourself by 
having the whole house done 
soon as you get to Altamont.” 

“ But why?” asked Sylvia, in surprise. 
“ Arnold said that it was charming.” 

“He forgets,” said Mrs. Hartzfield, 
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shortly. “ All men forget. He has never 
been near the place since Adele died, 
and at that time, in the first—” she hesi- 
tated—“ sentimentality,” Sylvia noticed 
that she did not say grief—“he gave 
orders that nothing be changed; but I 
stayed there a month, two years ago, and 
let me tell you, my dear, that I have 
never had anything get so on my nerves. 
[ am not impressionable nor super- 
stitious, but—” she shivered and lifted 
her eyebrows expressively. 

“ Why?’ asked Sylvia. 

Mrs. Hartzfield threw out her hands 
with an expansive gesture. “The whole 
place is full of her,” she said—“ full of 
her. She was a feminine Narcissus, and 
every person she met must be a pool and 
reflect her. She would tolerate no back- 
grounds, nor vistas, nag any relieving 
scenery; she wanted to fill the whole pic- 
ture from frame to frame, and she could 
not even have conceived the idea of being 
one of a group. When she entered a 
room, she filled it. She filled a house. 
She took complete possession of your 
imagination, your will, or she knew the 
reason why, and she crowded everything 
else out of Arnold. In the few years 
they were married, the promise ‘of his 
youth, his high dreams, his consecration 
of purpose, all went down in ashes. You 
did not know him in those first years 
after her death. When you met him, 
his interest in his work was gradually 
reviving, his individuality was _ begin- 
ning to assert itself, to flutter vaguely its 
maimed wings; and you, Sylvia,” the 
bitterness of her tones lost in unwonted 
tenderness, “ you have helped to heal and 
restore and obliterate.” 

Sylvia laid her cheek against the older 
woman’s in one of her rare caresses; but 
she did not speak. Her eyes had a 
peculiar inward glow. She had never 
thought much about Adele before, but 
Mrs. Hartzfield’s words had aroused a 
curiosity, acute, sudden, almost stinging. 
Arnold rarely spoke of his first wife, and 
then almost casually, and Mrs. Hartz- 
field had never mentioned her to Sylvia 
before. And now, all at once, Sylvia felt 
that she longed, thirsted to know more 
of this love of Arnold’s youth. 

“Were you not fond of her? Was she 
not attractive?’ she asked. 

“ Oh, adorable, in a way,” returned Mrs. 








Hartzfield, carelessly, “but the most pc: 
vasive—yes, altogether the most perva 
—personality I have ever encountered 

“Was she very delicate? An inva! 

“ Adele?” in evident surprise. “() 
not at all. Full of life.” 

“Of what did she die?’ 

Mrs. Hartzfield was intently exami 
a photograph on the table. “Oh, 
death was very sudden.” Her tone 
infused with a cold, even eurt, finalii 
“But why,” impatiently, “are wi 
such depressing themes ?” 

That was the last as well as the { 
time that the subject either of Ad 
or of the picture was ever mentio 
between them. In the late summer \ 
nold and Sylvia sailed, and whatever 
prehensions her homesick heart may h: 
nursed on the voyage, Sylvia felt th 
all vanish on the day they arrived 
Altamont. She always retained a 
lightful memory of the drive first thro 
the village and then through a | 
stretch of woodland. She affirmed that 
was a revelation of color to her; a 
as blue and as brilliant as a sapp! 
and against it bold columns of may 
flame, the yellow, fluttering gold of el: 
and beeches, and the gorgeous som! 
bronze of oaks; a splendid trumpet- 
of color lifting the heart as on wai 
of music. 

The house stood on a little knoll, hard 
ly a hill, but rising ground. Hou 
which have harbored many generati: 
have a very distinct character of th 
own, and this mansion was no excepti 
to the rule. The impression it create: 
on the mind was of a sort of stat 
serenity. It was built in the Coloni 
style, with a row of Corinthian pilla 
across the front, and a flight of sto 
steps leading up to a flagged porch. 01 
a soft cream-color, it was flanked 
either side by some fine old oaks and 
beeches, not too near to impede the viev 
of far-stretching woods and noble hills 

“By Jove!” said Hartzfield, his hea: 
out of the carriage window, “the old 
place isn’t so bad, after all, is it? That 
is my studio yonder, Sylvia,” pointing out 
a small building at some distance fron 
the house. “ And here is good old Jud; 
to meet us,” as a tall, dark, angular Iris! 
woman came across the porch and to thi 
top of the steps to welcome them. 
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Judy herself showed the new mistress 
through the hall and up the wide, shallow 
stairs to a suite of three rooms. 

“These are the guest chambers, Mrs. 
Hartzfield,’—her words allayed a latent 
and shrinking fear of Sylvia’s that 
through some stupidity she might have 
een given the apartments of Adele. 
“The bedroom, bath, and sitting-room. 
They are all done in blue, you see. I 
hope you like blue?’ 

As Judy asked this commonplace ques- 
tion, Sylvia was struck by something in 
her manner; she seemed to wait with 
anxiety the answer. 

“Indeed, I am very fond of blue,” re- 
plied Sylvia. “It is my favorite color. 
I will slip into another gown and then 
come down. I am hungry. Will dinner 
be ready soon ?” 

“Tt shall be served whenever you wish, 
Mrs. Hartzfield.” Judy was already un- 
packing the trunks with the skill and 
touch of much experience. 

Half an hour later, Sylvia was smiling 
at Arnold across the dinner table. “ Judy 
is wonderful, an artist!” she exclaimed. 
“Look at the arrangement of those flow- 
ers! It is worthy of Japan. But, Ar- 


nold,” as a beautiful dish of grapes and 


this an 
served 


was offered her, “is 
American custom, having fruit 
first at dinner?” 

“An American custom!” he repeated. 
“Oh dear, no. It is a stupid custom of 
this house.” His mouth twisted wryly. 
“ Abolish it. Abolish it by all means.” 

“Why? It is rather odd and pleasing.” 
Then, a few moments later: “ Arnold! 
What dreams of candle-shades! Ah,” ex- 
amining them more closely, “they have 
painted by no tyro. Have you 
looked at them ?” 

Arnold barely glanced at the pink 
candle-shades, painted with tiny crim- 
son roses wreathing the miniatures of 
lovely women. 

“Yes,” went on Sylvia, “done by a 
master. Sorchon? Would he 


peaches 


been 


conde- 
scend—” 

There was a sardonic smile on Hartz- 
field’s face. His eyes were hard. Sylvia 
did not know before that hazel eyes could 
look like steel. 

“No,” he said, grimly. “ Emphatical- 
ly Sorehon would not condescend. It 


was [—I.” 
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“ You!” she cried, incredulously. “ You 
who must always have a canvas 
as a church door!” 

He was looking at her with a peculiar 
intensity, and yet she felt as if he did 
not see her at all. His mouth was 
twisted in a smile of cynical mirth, the 
steel of his eyes flashed. “ My hair was 
clipped to the roots, and my eyes were 
blinded, and I was put in the treadmill.” 
He passed his hand over the thick, short 
growth. “I resisted. Believe me, I re- 
sisted; but Delilah is sure to win.” 

He twirled one of the candle-shades 
nearest him for a few minutes, his face 
still contracted in that distorted smile; 
and then slightly shrugging his shoul- 
ders after his mother’s fashion, devoted 
himself to his dinner. 

He scarcely spoke again, and at the 
conclusion of the meal wandered into the 
hall, and opening the piano, began to 
play; and Sylvia, after listening @ bit, 
got up from her chair and strolled rest- 
lessly about. Most of the rooms on the 
first floor opened into the hall, and they 
were all brilliantly lighted, apparently 
inviting inspection. Her first impres- 
sion of the house, gained from its ex- 
terior, was but enhanced and confirmed 
by her view of the interior. It was re- 
markably light and spacious, one might 
say even gay in effect. 

“T wonder if I am out of the picture 
completely,” smiled Sylvia to herself. 
“This seems the chosen nest, the loved 
retreat of an enchantingly pretty and 
coquettish woman. If my grave and 
sedate self is to be part of the composi- 
tion, I should be in the sombre and 
flowing robes of a French abbess.” 

She had moved slowly through the 
library and a charming sitting-room, and 
had now reached the drawing-room. It 
was by far the most brilliant apartment 
of the series, lacking entirely the rather 
severe formality characteristic of draw- 
ing-rooms in general. All in pink and 
silver, it gave out a sheen and shimmer 
that Sylvia found almost dazzling. 

Overcrowded, overdecorated as it was, 
its ornaments, many of them, beautiful 
and unique, yet Sylvia’s eye was almost 
immediately caught and held by a pic- 
ture on the opposite wall, the portrait 
of a beautiful woman. Her exquisitely 
rounded shoulders rose from billows of 
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tulle which fell low over the arms; the 
head, literally sunning over with curls, 
was bent, and the eyes glanced upward 
through long lashes with an arch and 
petulant coquetry. 

“Pretty creature!” exclaimed Sylvia. 
Then, with a shock, followed by a vivid 
increase of interest, she realized that this 
must be Adele. 

She had been standing with one hand 
on the hack of a straight little chair, 
and now she drew it toward her and sat 
down, the involuntary smile with which 
we greet an image of beauty fading from 
her face. What radiance! Here in this 
room, so decorated that it gave out 
sparkles like a jewel, where there were 
any number of objects, each beautiful 
in itself, to attract the attention, the 
picture dominated and eclipsed them all. 
Sylvia felt as if she had never seen 
feminine loveliness before, nor realized 
its p8ssibilities for expressing the joy of 
life. But as she continued to study the 
portrait she saw there was that in the 
face which all the glow and radiance of a 
most seductive beauty but thinly masked. 
It had been in the flesh a mutable 
face, and as Sylvia continued to gaze 
steadily at it she seemed to see it change 
before her eyes. There was something 
in those pictured eyes that mocked and 
refuted the appealing sweetness of that 
rose-leaf smile. He who ran might read 
that it was an emotional face passionate 
to weakness; but few would discern be- 
neath that soft, peach-bloom flesh the 
iron of a powerful will and of a tena- 
cious and unscrupulous purpose. 

Sylvia did not see all this clearly, but 
something of it she divined dimly and in 
part. “What a power!” she muttered, 
rising —“ what a power!” and then 
stopped suddenly; the portrait appeared 
to surround her, for the several large 
mirrors which the room contained seem- 
ed to give back a thousand reflections 
of it. Her own image, too, was present- 
ed from half a dozen angles. Slender, 
erect, her long, dull blue gown falling 
about her, her pale, upheld, cameo face, 
the dark, cloudy hair—yet she, the living, 
breathing woman, was as the shadow, 
while the portrait, a thing of paint, con- 
veyed infinitely more effectively the il- 
lusion of life, the pride of the flesh. 

She strolled out into the hall again. 





A wood fire was burning on the br 
hearth, there were no other lights, 
Arnold still sat at the piano; but 
music his fingers evoked was evident 
the mere accompaniment of his though 
His head was thrown back, his eyes ga 
unseeingly before him, narrowed, 
ecentrated, introspective. He did 
even see Sylvia as she stood for a 
ment beside him. He had enti: 
abandoned himself to the absorbed « 
templation of the vision. The creat 
mood was upon him. These were 
signs by which she had grown to re 
nize it. Noiselessly she moved ay\ 
from him and sank softly into a cl 
by the fire. Even before their marri: 
she had become accustomed to th: 
moods and knew when to efface hers: 
Their love, she rejoiced to think, | 
been an unhindered progression. Beg 
in genuine comradeship, it seemed 
her that they were always graduati 
through various phases of friendsh 
into an ever rarer and more understa 
ing love and sympathy. 

For perhaps an hour they sat the: 
she gazing into the flames, and he drift 
ing from one bit of melody into anothe: 
until at last he closed with a crash 
chords and jumped to his feet. 

“ Sylvia!” he cried, his eyes shining 
his face palely irradiated, “I’ve got 
the whole conception! It has been mo: 
or less hazy, lacking coherence a: 
definiteness. Oh, you can’t dream h 
disturbing that is! But now it is p 
fectly clear. I shall begin work t 
morrow.” 

“Oh, what is it?” she cried, all eager 
sympathy. 

“No. I shall keep it for a surpris 
Oh, truly,” at her obvious disappoint 
ment, “I am not saying that to teas 
you; but because I value your criticis! 
above that of any one I know, and | 
am determined in this important i: 
stance to have the benefit of your first. 
fresh impression of the completed work.” 

“Very well,” she smiled, although a 
bit ruefully. “I see what you mean, 
and if I can help you best that way. 
well and good; but I cannot pretend that 
I am not disappointed, because I am 
dreadfully. I thought the Commissio: 
would be our principal interest and topi: 
of conversation here; but I shall manage 
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put in my time very well without 
u, since I have to. It is a charming, 
stful spot, and I shall devote my time 

my music and those other studies that 
| have been meaning to take up for a 
ng time.” 

For the next two or three weeks the 
eather continued fine, October at its 
mellowest and best, and Sylvia spent the 
reater part of each day out-of-doors. 
never grew tired of wandering 
through the woods, watching the leaves 
lutter down through the dreamy sun- 
light, and the hazes on the hills melt 
through all the shades of sun-dusted 
violet and amethyst. But in spite of 
books and her music, the studies 
that she had contemplated with so much 
enthusiasm, she suffered a growing dread 
f her evenings—in fact, of any of the 
time that she must remain indoors; for, 
herself to.task as she would for 
-uch irrational vagaries, she felt more 
ind more during the hours she spent 
ithin the honse as if she were not the 
rather solitary mistress of Arnold’s 
home, but a guest thrown into a con- 
stant enforeed intimacy with her hostess. 

One day Judy suggested to Sylvia that 
she make a tour of the house. It seemed 
nly fitting that as mistress of the man- 
sion she should do so, and Sylvia as- 
ented. Over the whole place, from at- 
tie to cellar, they went, Sylvia bestowing 
encomiums on the perfect order in 
hich everything was kept. But when 
Judy unlocked the door leading to Adele’s 
apartments, Sylvia was aware of a men- 
tal reluctance, a dread of entering, and 
vet a tingling curiosity which would not 
he assuaged save by a sight of these 
rooms which had always been kept just 
as Adele left them. 

As Judy stood aside for her to enter, 
Sylvia thought: of all the tales she had 
read in which the apartments of the de- 
parted are kept intact, and almost she 
xpected to be met by a waft of musty 
air, laden with dead and sorrowful mem- 
ories; but the sunlight streamed through 
the open windows, and the breath of the 
autumn morning was sweet and fresh. 
In the draught created by the opening 
and closing of doors there was the stir 
and movement of draperies, the sudden 
sweep inward of a long silken curtain, 
creating the momentary illusion of the 
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advance of a rose-gowned, buoyant fig- 
ure, an illusion enhanced by the waft- 
ing fragrance of roses and jasmine with 
which the very hangings on the walls 
were impregnated; and the shimmer and 
play of moted sunbeams over white rugs 
and polished floor was like dancing feet 
running to greet a guest. 

The rooms were crowded, full of all 
the thousand and one absurd costly 
trinkets that Adele had loved, and por- 
traits, photographs, taken at every angle 
and in every possible type of costume, 
filled every available space. 

“ Would you like to see her dresses?” 
asked Judy. “ There full 
of them.” 

“Oh no, no, no!” cried Sylvia, sharply. 
“T couldn’t pry like that.” 

Judy glanced at her with an odd, grim 
little smile. “She’d have rummaged 
through everything before now,” she said. 

Sylvia had picked up a photograph 
in an ornate gold and silver frame. 
“Tiow lovely she must have been!’ 

“ There’s no photograph or even paint- 
ings that can give an idea of her,” Judy 
said. “The photographs can’t give her 
color and the paintings can’t give her 
life, not even an idea of it. That’s what 
she was, all life and color. She could 
wheedle a stick or a stone, and she did 
it, too. She couldn’t let anything pass 
her without paying toll. She’d lay her- 
self out to please; but she got more than 
she gave, Miss Sylvia, she got more than 
she gave.” Judy’s always grim 
had grown grimmer, 
ly tragic, while her eyes bent on Sylvia 
held a strange Ceitie insight. “You 
were telling me a few days ago that there 
wasn’t anything I couldn’t do. Well, 
I was trained in a hard school, the school 
of Miss Adele. She had no merey on 
any She took a faney to me, and 


are presses 


tones 
almost reminiscent- 


one, 


I had to do everything—be housekeeper, 


lady’s - maid, sempstress, everything. 
Why, I’m only thirty-five, Mrs. Hartz- 
field, and I look fifty. Miss Adele wore 
me out. You see, everything had to be 
just right, or she’d know why, and times 
when I thought I'd drop, it would be, 
‘Brush my hair, Judy; I’m tired, or 
ringing me up in the dead of night to 
read to her because she couldn’t sleep. 
Oh, she was cruel hard, Miss Sylvia; 
and yet, since she’s gone, her and her 
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tempers and her tears and her smiles and 
her coaxings, someway the color and 
laughter and excitement’s gone out of 
life. It’s like a dish without salt.” 

“But how did a person like that en- 
dure the country here?” Sylvia could 
not forbear the question. 

“She was in love with her husband.” 
Judy lifted her eyes. “ Lord! How she 
loved him!” 

“Was she long ill, Judy?’ Sylvia’s 
voice was low. 

“Til! Her? Oh, you mean at the 
last. No, Mrs. Hartzfield.” The tone 
was curt with a repressed emotion Syl- 
via could not translate, and from maid 
to mistress authoritatively final. “It is 
getting late. It must be luncheon-time.” 
Judy fingered her keys and moved to- 
ward the door. 

Daily, Sylvia found her interest fo- 
cussed more steadily upon one subject— 
Adele. There was always something, 
some trifle either by way of incident or 
discovery, to incite her in following men- 
tally the mazes of this fascinating per- 
sonality; but not without protest. Ah 
no. There was the continual struggle, 
the wearing mental argument, when all 
the sane and healthy and normal forces of 
her nature rebelled against this obsession. 

As a last stand she suggested to Ar- 
nold one morning at the breakfast table 
that they have some people to stop with 
them; but he immediately negatived 
this idea, looking at her meanwhile 
with a surprised and almost unbeliev- 
ing irritation. 

“Sylvia! Of what are you thinking? 
You know that at this stage of my work 
I cannot have a lot of people to bother 
me. If you are lonely or bored here, 
and ”—in quick afterthought—“ no doubt 
you are, my dear, why do you not run off 
somewhere and amuse yourself?” 

“You forget,” she said, coldly and 
gently, “that it is many years since I 
have lived in America, and that I have 
very few affiliations here.” 

He threw out his hands with a quick 
gesture as if disclaiming all responsi- 
bility and resenting having it thrust upon 
him. “I’m sorry, my dear, but really 
you'll have to arrange those things to 
suit yourself.” Then in contrition he 
jumped from his chair, and running 
around the table, threw an arm about 


her shoulders. “ You know, Sylvia, | 
outside things torture me when I've ,; 
the mood, and, by Jove! I’ve got it. 
it’s got me.” There was a strong, 
most wondering exultation in his , 

“T know,” she smiled up at him, |x 
self again. “Go right on with your w 
and never give me a thought. Y 
know that I always do very well. <A 
you understand that ‘the mood’ is 
to be disturbed for a moment by 
little vagaries of mine.” 

“Dear Sylvia,” he touched her | 
lightly with his lips, “ you have mack 
understand that in the past, to my et: 
nal gratitude.” 

For two or three days thereafter 
succeeded in banishing her disquiet 
fancies, but gradually they assert 
themselves more positively than bet 
and her resistance to this influ 
which permeated the atmosphere 
which she moved gave way. The d 
eacy which had withheld her from pr 
bing into the psychological relations 
Arnold and Adele began to appear 
her as a wire-drawn and imaginary 
seruple. In this new point of view Ar 
nold already seemed a different pers 
to her, and her analysis of him, her sw) 
position of the traits of character a 
phases of emotion he would exhibit 
der different conditions occupied het 
mind. She strove to reason clearly a 
logically from the known to the unknoy 
of him, without particular success, but 
the deepening suspicion of injusti: 
neglect. misunderstanding to the poi 
of cruelty to this long-dead Adele 


unchecked; and as she opened her 


thought to it the stream of conjectur 
widened and increased in volume. Adel 
had so far revealed herself as to show 
that she was broken-hearted. Had sh. 


died of a broken heart? Absurd! Im- 
possible! That superabundant vitality 


had never so succumbed. 
But what was the malady which ha 


cut her off in the splendid tide of her 
health? Why had she, Sylvia, never 


heard? When she had asked Mrs. Hartz 
field and again when she had asked Jud; 
they had both looked at her so strangely 
with the same quick, furtive glance, a1 


had answered with the same curt in- 
flection, “ Yes, she died very suddenly. 


Surely it was odd! 
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[hen through the unbroken silence of 
room there seemed to peal the ques- 
n, infinitely more startling and com- 
lling than if audible, “ How did Adele 
e?” The very walls echoed it. Sylvia 
ddenly sat upright, her hand on her 
ldly beating heart, while the question 
indered its reiterations in her brain. 

She started up. She would go now 
t onee and ask Judy. No; she knew in- 
tinetively that Judy would evade her, 
erhaps lie to her. Judy was out of the 

iestion. She would demand of Arnold 

at he tell her. She was half-way across 
he porch going toward the studio, when 
he gave the matter consideration, her 
finger on her lip. Perhaps in this new 
Arnold, this stranger with whom she 
dwelt, she would also encounter evasions 
nd subterfuges. Why turn to either 
Judy or himself, when she had a far 
surer method of discovery? She had 
-o far resented the encroachments and 
nvasions of Adele, but now the founda- 
tions of her resistance, long undermined, 
gave way, her bulwarks fell, her barriers 
rumbled. She was defenceless. 

Her poise, her calm strength, had en- 
tirely deserted her. Through the very 
iolence of her emotions, shades and 
ibtleties of feeling of which she had 
hitherto been ignorant were revealed to 
her, and in the silence of this snow- 
ound, iee-locked winter, in this strange, 
featureless, incalculable world of visions 
herein she groped, she was conscious 
f a more thrilling and intense life than 
she had ever dreamed of. It seemed to 
her that she was a harp, ever being 
tuned higher and higher for some 
nighty theme. 

One evening as Arnold sat dreaming 
ver the piano, striking vague chords 
and drifting into broken harmonies, an 
lmost irresistible impulse seized her to 
xo to him, to ery to him: “Shake off 
this obsession of work, Arnold. Stop 
grasping after the ideal. Come back to 
earth, sweetheart, to love, and to me.” 

She crushed back this inclination, but 
he could not repress her desire to woo 
him, to win him to remember her. 

Slipping gently behind him, she threw 
her arms about his neck and pressed her 
heek against his. “ Dearest,” she mur- 
mured — “dearest.” He suffered her 
aress, even leaned his cheek upon hers, 
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but did not speak. His eyes were still 
fixed upon some point beyond the mortal 
vision, and he still weaved his broken, 
improvised harmonies. 

She could not bear it. A wave of an- 
guish engulfed her. “Arnold!” she 
cried, her voice broken, “ it is weeks since 
you have kissed me. It is months since 
you have treated me with the old in- 
timacy and tenderness. Do you no longer 
love me?” 

The lines so perceptible now in his 
sensitive face deepened ; chords crashed 
and broke under his fingers. ‘“ Don’t!” 
he cried, sharply. “My work gives me 
all the emotion that I can bear. Ah-h-h!” 
He shivered and leaned more _ heavily 
against her. “The tortures of the last 
few days! How I have groped for the 
proper treatment, how it has haunted 
and eluded me! This is not like you, 
Sylvia.” He turned to her with a deep 
reproach in his eyes, and then seemed to 
see her for the first time. “ Adele!” 
he gasped, hoarsely, almost inaudibly. 
“ Ah,” recovering himself, although the 
beads of sweat stood out on his pale 
forehead, “I thought for a moment— 
Why are you wearing rose-color?” 

“There is no reason why I should 
not,” she answered, coldly. “I had on 
this gown at dinner, but you did not 
notice it.” She turned and left him, 
going into the drawing-room, and there 
again walked the floor, her hands pressed 
to her temples, her whole figure shaken 
by tearless gusts of passion. She looked 
up at the portrait of Adele, the exqui- 
site shoulders rising from the billows of 
tulle, the eyes looking upward through 
the long lashes with the most allur- 
ing coquetry. 

“What would you do?” Sylvia whis- 
pered. “ What would you do? Oh, you 
poor thing, what did you do?” 

The sound of Arnold’s music came 
softly to her ears. It was no longer 
broken, but continuous and flowing. He 
was lost in his visions again; visions 
over which he so dreamed and gloated 
that he could not even see her in her 
gown like crushed rose-leaves. She de- 
termined now that she, too, would see 
them and in tangible form; so, snatch- 
ing up a cloak, she stole silently from 
the house. 

Tt was a moonless night, but a pallid 
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light was reflected from the snow which 
stretched far and white. The black trees 
were like a mighty guard of sentinel 
shadows, and Sylvia sped among them, 
flying over the snow in her light slip- 
pers, indifferent to cold or wet. Swept 
along as a leaf without volition of her 
own, a wild exultation shook her. Now, 
now she meant to search the springs 
of Arnold’s passion, all those secret 
chambers of his soul so securely locked 
from her. 

A dim light shone from the studio. 
She tried the outer door. It was un- 
locked, and with a sigh of relief she 
passed through it. The inner door, too, 
yielded to her touch, and softly she 
pushed it open and crept in. The lofty 
sky-lighted room was warm and very 
quiet, with shaded lights dimly burning, 
and the atmosphere was soothingly calm 
and peaceful; but although it arrested 
her for a moment, it could not long 
assuage the storm of her spirit. Hastily 
she turned high the lights and glanced 
eagerly, hungrily, about her. The room 
was full of tall canvases leaning against 
easels. One or two of the panels were 
almost finished; the rest were in various 
stages of completion. 

Above the central canvas were great 
golden letters: 


“Ye SHALL KNOW THE TRUTH, AND THE 
TRUTH SHALL MAKE YOU FREE ” 


and on this panel Arnold had depict- 
ed Jesus of Nazareth as He toiled a 
prisoner up the slope of Calvary, bear- 
ing upon His back the cross of this 
world’s hatred. 

Sylvia stood before it a long moment, 
breathless, motionless, awed, and then, 
still profoundly self-forgetful and ab- 
sorbed, began to study it in its effect 
and details, bending forward and then 
moving back, stepping to this side and 
then to that. For the time that her 
entire attention was focussed upon the 
picture she was the old Sylvia again, 
Sylvia of the tranquil eyes and the 
gentle, deliberate movements. 

She recognized at once that this was 
the highest expression of Arnold’s career; 
that it represented an almost incredible 
growth in his art. Not in any previous 
work had he shown such concentrated 
power, such exaltation and high nobility 
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of feeling, and such mastery and s 
subordination of treatment; and Sylv; 
appreciation, for she had ever been ; 
enthusiastic lover of the best that m 
has wrought, rose like a lark from 
depths of her imprisoned spirit and lift 
its wings and sang an answer to t! 
clarion-call of genius. 

In an intense but still tranquil abso: 
tion she moved from one canvas to ; 
other, inspecting each minutely, com 
ing one with another, then studying t! 
as a whole. 

The great golden letters set 
plainly Arnold’s theme: “ Ye shall k: 
the truth, and the truth shall make 
free,” and on each panel was portray 
the supreme moment in the life of { 
world’s greatest dreamers — discern 
and proclaimers of the Truth, that Trut 
which makes all things new and se: 
out unsuspected, undivined thoug! 
worlds like golden balls spinning thro 
the ether from the dim looms of Chaos 

Arnold had chosen that hour in 
life of each of his conquerors when M 
—the fearer and hater of dreams 
rises in all the might of temporal po 
to crush Man the reflector of the Id 
and he had invested the bleak hill 
Calvary, the gaunt and ghastly scaff 
the foul and narrow dungeon, with 
splendor of light which made them ant 
chambers to the Kingdom of God; w! 
the purple and scarlet and gold of pomp 
and power, the machinery of repressi 
appeared as pitiful deceptions; and 
ermined kings and prelates, the armored 
soldiery gathered to set the machinery 
in motion, as mad maskers and mu! 
mers cowering purblind before the light 

From each dreamer, manacled, crowned 
with thorns, twisted with torture, 
hung with chains, there emanated t! 
majesty and might of the soul’s eterna! 
freedom, the white, ineffable irradiatio 
of light, so that they, dying, seemed t) 
manifestation of life at its fullest, most 
rapturous, and immortal moment; an 
the mob, which shrieked triumphant, t! 
spawn of death spewed from some bitter 
maelstrom of ignorance and horror. 

And _ Sylvia, trembling, admiring 
adoring, still passed from one to the 
other, still leaned and looked, and looked 
again, until at last she drew a chair t 
her where her eyes might cling to tl 
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canvases, and leaning her chin upon her 
hand, gradually sank into reverie. 

So this was what the veiled, myste- 
rious, beckoning figure had given to Ar- 
nold! No visions of sensuous beauty; 
but austere and lofty images of the soul’s 
struggles and triumphs. Ah, well, what 
matter? She sighed heavily; what mat- 
ter whether it were the flower-crowned, 
dancing daughters of the Venusberg, or 
wan and tortured victor over il- 

with unsealed and lips 
touched with the flame of his message? 
What mattered the character of the 
visions? Had they not taken him 
from her? 


some 


lusion, eyes 


For a long time she sat thus, her head 
averted from the pictures, her eyes cast 
on the floor, her depression deepening, 
until at last her tranquillity fell from 
her, and she rose and began again her 
hurried, uneven pacing of the floor. 
Some dreadful tide with a sinister, hiss- 
ing lap seemed creeping nearer and 
nearer her, until at last the black waters 
of hate rushed and roared and seethed 
about her, and she felt the awful, 
inexorable drag of the undertow. She 
lost in whirlpools of tortured 
thought, and then the undertow dragged 
her down. 

On one of the tables near her she saw 
the sharp, thin, gleaming edge of steel, 
and she caught it up and made a rush, 
straight as an arrow from the bow, to- 
ward the central panel. 

“Sylvia!” Hartzfield standing in the 
doorway had almost whispered the words, 
and yet she heard him, although the roar 
of many waters was in her ears. “ Sylvia, 
what are you doing here?” 

Instinetively she folded the knife in 
her cloak. “I—I came to see them.” 
She fought for controlled utterance. 
Her lips were dry. She could barely 
form the words. “I had to come.” The 
anguished heart of her burst through 
her lips. “I would not have chosen to 
come, but I had to. I could bear no 
more. J] had to see what it was that 
had stolen your heart from me, what 
had pushed me out of my place in your 
life, what it was that had changed your 
whole nature. I had to see in tangible 
form the work to which I had been 
sacrificed. Oh, Arnold, have I not a 
right to some of you, to some of your 


was 
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thought and 
no rights?” 

He did not answer her. He could not, 
but leaned the more heavily against the 
door, as though chained in some horrible 
nightmare, unable to move. His breath 
came in audible, painful gasps. 

“You have thrust me out into 
cold isolation as desolate and ice-bound 
as this awful winter ”—she made no ef- 
fort to wipe away the tears rolling down 
her emotion-tortured “and I am 
young and alive. I am a woman, and | 
want to be loved.” 

His eyes never left hers, but, wide and 
staring, clung to her as if fascinated by 
some image of unbelievable horror. 

“And I am your wife,” her voice 
growing higher and shriller, “and yet 1 
am completely shut out from all your 
interests. Do you call that being one? 
Do you call that union? And look!” her 
wild, gasping laughter rose and fell and 
echoed through the room. From the 
folds of her heavy cloak she drew the 
knife. “If you had not come just when 
you did, just when you did, I should 
have slashed the canvases to bits, slashed 
them to bits and trampled on them.” 

He was across the room in a bound, 
his hand like a steel vise on her wrist. 

“ Adele!” the name 


Has 


consideration ? 


some 


face — 


seemed forced 


from him, his white lips twisted over it. 
“ Adele!” she repeated, and grew sud- 


denly calm, not even striving to free 
herself from the grip of his tense fin- 
gers pressing cruelly her flesh. 
“Why do you her name? Twice 
this evening you have called me Adele.” 

His face was more ghastly than ever. 
“Tt was so she looked; so she spoke the 
night she stole here.” 

“The night stole 
repeated, still calmly. “ What night?” 
The knife fell from her fingers and 
clattered on the floor; he thrust it far 
with his foot. 

“The night she cut my picture to rib- 
bons; my just finished picture of Love; 
and then drove the knife into her own 
heart, here, where you stand. And you, 
Sylvia, have spoken her very words, 
duplicated her very actions. Oh, in what 
horrible dreams are we groping?” His 
voice broke poignantly. He looked tvild- 
ly about him as if to assure himself of 
some fantastic dream-surroundings from 
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she here?” Sylvia 
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which they would presently emerge; and 
then upon his face dawned a great light 
as of horror and awakening commingled. 
“T see it. I see it now.” He cast his 
arms about her, clasping her close as if 
to shield her from some dreaded menace. 
“Oh, my God, is it possible? May a 
passionate and powerful consciousness 
so stamp its personality upon the en- 
vironment in which it lived that it 
persists and continues to exert its 
subtle and poisonous influence upon 
sensitive natures ?” 

“ An influence?” she repeated, dazedly, 
winding her arms more tightly about his 
neck, and shrinking, shuddering against 
him—“ an influence— Oh, you do not 
know—!” 

“Ah, Sylvia, poor Sylvia, do I not 
know? Have I not struggled in those 
coils? But during her life. I have 
never felt it since.” 

“But how did you save yourself? 
How did you save yourself?’ She slipped 
through his arms and fell on her knees 
before him, clutching him with grip- 
ping fingers. 

“ My work saved me.” He drew his 
hand across his brow. “ Yes, my work 
saved me. Living or dead, she could not 
touch the best in me, the longing to 
create images of truth and beauty.” 

“But I have no art to save me, no 
highest in. me.” She swayed brokenly 
from her knees to the floor and lay there, 
her proud and delicate head on her out- 
thrown arms. 

“Oh, Sylvia!” he knelt beside her, 
eovering her cloudy hair with kisses, 
“the highest in you is so high that I 
have never dreamed of reaching it; but 
it has lifted me; oh, it has. This work, 
the best of my life, would have been an 
impossibility without you. Idea after 
idea, conception after conception, has 
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been rejected, because I saw you always. 
your head uplifted in a purer ether, th 
stars a scarf about your shoulders, bec! 
oning me higher. The erystal strea: 
of your affection has soothed and restore! 
my fevered spirit. It is in your lov 
Sylvia, your understanding and sym- 
pathy, which never bound nor fettered 
me, that I have found the freedom of 
the spirit which has enabled me to work 
out my dreams.” 

“ Ah, tell me again! Make me believ: 
it!” Her voice was as the voice of a 
sobbing child. 

Again and again he told her with 
words and caresses, and Sylvia, listen 
ing, lifted her fallen head, rose to her 
knees and then to her feet. She breathed 
a rarer ether again; the light of the 
morning was in her eyes. “Then I, 
too, am free,” she cried. “If the best 
of me has helped you to create thes 
pictures, then the best of me is too high 
to be reached by any lower influences. 
Look, Arnold, look! It is dawn. Come, 
we must go home.” 

He shrank, his face darkening. “ Not 
there. You cannot go back there. Not 
into that rose-colored hell.” 

She raised her eyes to his, clear and 
tranquil to their depths. “There is 
nothing there that can touch me now 
To-day I shall begin to change ever 
thing. Come.” 

They left the studio; the glory of an- 
other day was flashing across the sk) 


and over the hilltops, and in one brief 


moment of clear vision Arnold and Sy] 


via saw a new heaven and a new earth, 


for the former things were passed away 


Then, hand in hand, through the black. 


sentinel trees stretching away to the sun 
rise and across the dawn-flushed snow 
they walked together in love’s great 
and happy silence. 
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INCE the Barbizon men—now near- 
ly a hundred years ago—began to 
seek inspiration for their pic- 
tures from the same source that the 
Dutch of the seventeenth century had 
derived theirs, namely, from a study of 
the familiar things around them, mod- 
ern art has been distinguished by this 
motive. It is true that there is still a 
place for the artist who will create an 
imaginary world of his own, who will 
picture humanity in a state of physical 
perfection that is contrary to human ex- 
perience, and will dispose his figures 
under conditions and in attitudes that 
have no immediate relation to those of 
ordinary life. So long as his formal 
compositions are not merely academical 
and in their aristocratic way dull and 
commonplace, so long as the feeling that 
animates them is inspiring and the 
scenes in which they pose offer high sug- 
gestions to the imagination, we honor 
and appreciate his pictures; but, even 
so, we will not let him monopolize for 
such subjects the attribute “ideal.” He 
has tried to do so, and has managed to 
secure for his particular vision of the 
world a superior recognition. In the 
jargon of the studios, such a man calls 
himself an “ ideal” painter, and his pic- 
tures “idealistic.” Both he and they 
may be idealistic; but if so, it will not 
be because of his choice of subject. Still 
less because of his adopting the formal- 
istic methods of the old masters, but 
because he has endowed them with some- 
thing of that high purpose and feeling 
that vitalized the masterpieces of the 
past. Those were the product of a noble 
enthusiasm on the part, not only of the 
men who painted them, but even more of 
the great public whose demand inspired 
them. The mass of the people had the 
need of seeing their religious faith in- 
terpreted in art, while a smaller number 
of eultivated persons desired a similar 
expression of their new-found zeal for 
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classic literature. In each direction the 
volume and force of the people’s need 
to have their ideals embodied called forth 
from the artists an equivalent response 
of idealistic painting. 

But times are changed. It is not that 
to-day we have no ideals, but that the 
ones we have are different. In kind they 
come nearer to those of seventeenth- 
century Holland than to those of Italy. 
The latter presented a jungle of an- 
tagonistic units, while Holland was 
homogeneous, her people united in na- 
tional pride and by the innumerable 
ties of individuals, sharing a common 
belief in the present and future of their 
country and themselves. It was a dem- 
ocratic ideal, compact as a crystal, where- 
as the Italian represented the aristocratic, 
that had become disintegrated. Our own 
ideals of to-day correspond with those of 
Holland, only they have taken on an 
added color of new conditions of thought, 
particularly of the scientific spirit of an- 
alytie research and synthetie deduction. 

Our ideal, in fact, is the art of better 
and happier living, with the help of 
science and through the moral impulse 
of a strong breed of men and women, 
actuated by the conviction of self- 
responsibility. Democratic in the real 
sense; and therefore concerned intimately 
with the visible world around us and 
with the lives of present-day people in 
their daily doings, trials, and inspira- 
tions. If, then, our artists are to be true 
to the call of their own country and 
generation, it is to this ideal that they 
will respond. Doing so, they may create 
pictures of every-day life which will be 
at least as idealistic as those that are 
evoked from an imaginary world, and 
will leave the dryly academic canvases 
among the lumber of things that we can 
afford to disregard. 

Among the artists in America who 
are responding to our present-day ideals 


is Frank W. Benson. He is one of those 
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whose imagination is alert to the mani- 
fold expressions of beauty in the world 
around him, and who brings to the study 
and rendering of them a continually 
maturing comprehension and a_ lively 
spirit for experimenting. Thus the range 
of his choice has included decorations, 
portraits, indoor figure- subjects and 
genre, and figure-subjects in the open 
air, which last have made him a student 
of the sea as well as landscape, and es- 
pecially of both viewed under the effects 
of sunlight. It is, indeed, as a painter 
of brilliantly lighted out-of-door scenes, 
in which children particularly figure, that 
he has been best known of recent years. 

Though I have no intention of dis- 
cussing his art chronologically, I may as 
well begin with the examples of it that 
I first saw. These were the decorations 
in the Library of Congress, in Washing- 
ton, representing the Seasons and the 
Three Graces. They were put in place 
in 1896, at which time I had been in 
this country only a few years, and was 
almost entirely ignorant of the works 
of American artists. I remember dis- 
tinctly the impression of strangeness 
which they made upon me. In the fig- 
ures of young girls, one of which forms 
the motive of each panel, I was con- 
fronted with a new type, quite different 
from those that appeared in the old pic- 
tures of Europe or in the modern ones 
of France and England; as different, in 
fact, as those countries and civilizations 
were from the new with which I was 
learning to be acquainted. For a mo- 
ment it was to feel embarrassed, to be 
unable to co-ordinate these strange im- 
pressions with the obvious classicalism 
of the building in which they were 
placed. Amid the affectation of old- 
world and old-time feeling in their sur- 
roundings these girl types seemed almost 
an intrusion. In fact, they were; some- 
what as a ray of sunlight may intrude 
when it shines into a temple of anti- 
quated associations, or a young girl her- 
self, filled with the mystery of her sex 
and youth, may be an intrusion among 
a formal group of learned dry-as-dust 
pedants. But, on this account, shall we 
blame the girl or the sunshine? 

For my own part, it was not long be- 
fore I recognized that these girls in 
Benson’s panels were in some way an 
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expression of the newness of the civiliz 
tion in which I was learning to shar 
a product of the freshness of point 
view which I was becoming conscioy 
differentiates this country from the olde: 
ones. If they were out of key with th 
architectural surroundings, the fay 
must be laid to the latter, which wer 
in defiance of the natural and therefo: 
artistic law—for art is but nature sec 
and interpreted through an individua 
temperament —that “the old 9 order 
changeth, yielding place to new.” 

Then, by degrees, I began to unde: 
stand their type. Almost every art 
becomes identified with a certain typ 
of female expression. It is the man in 
him, asserting its preference for som 
combination of physical qualities and, 
maybe, of certain mental and spiritua 
ones also that appeal to him most strong 
ly. Necessarily they are the ones with 
which he is most intimate, and I cam 
to know that Benson is a New-Englander, 
a native of Salem, Massachusetts. [le 
still makes his permanent home in that 
city, and, except for his student days 
Paris, has been consistently wedded 
the environment of his own State. Nat- 
urally, therefore, it is from the New Eng 
land strain that he has derived his ty; 

As he has interpreted it, the type ha 
something of the character of a fin 
blooded race-horse, long in its lines 
clean cut, spare of flesh, the bone and 
muscle felt beneath it, movement 
throughout accentuated — unmistakable 
signs of pedigree. Psychologically also 
the type is a product of intensive breed 
ing—a cross between the exacting na 
rowness of Puritanism and the spiritua! 
sensuousness and freedom of Emerson: 
a transcendentalism of morals and imag 
ination, blended with a little of th 
questioning and unrest of moden 
thought. It is, indeed, a new type; 
strenuous with a sense of inherited 
sponsibilities, but still having a certai: 
air of self-compelling restraint, as if it 
held itself back a little in view of pos 
sibilities scarcely yet realized. 

By the time that I came to understan|! 
it, it seemed to me to embody very r 
markably the ideal of this country. And. 
looking back now over the many years 
since 1896 and not shutting my eyes to 
the many changes that have come over 
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the outward characteristics of American 
life in that period, especially in our big 

where the an 
ideal may sometimes seem to have been 
smothered by the inroads of extravagant 
and conscienceless living, 


cities, very existence of 


I see no reason 
to correct conelusion. When 
look below the frippery and vulgarity of 
the surface ostentation the nation’s heart 
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is still alive to the dignity of its pos- 
sibilities, and its brain still tempers with 


a choice reserve the eagerness of its pur- 


pose. The type that is to personify its 
ideal truthfully must be no wanton addle- 
pate, but some such expression of the 
grace and reserve of womanhood as this 
of Benson’s. 

Wash- 


Regarded as decorations, those 
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ington panels show that the artist has a 
fine sense of decorative design. The mass 
of the figure is beautifully echoed in the 
lines and forms of the landscape; the 
flat, restrained coloring of both has a 
truly mural feeling, and the background 
in every respect partakes of the char- 
acter and sentiment of the figure. The 
only feature which may seem a little less 
worthy of the spirit and invention of 
the ensemble is the swirl of the dra- 
peries. They were probably suggested by 
a casual examination of the decoretions 
f Puvis de Chavannes, and suggest a 
rather too easy trick for securing a va- 
ricty of line and pattern; one, in fact, 
that gives the draperies the appearance 
of an afterthought rather than of being 
an intrinsic part of the design. 

On the other hand, quite free from 
any such suspicion of makeshift are one 
or two panels of Benson’s in which a 
marshy landseape is enlivened by the 
flight of some wild ducks. The design 
of these, in their general pattern and in 
the particular emphasis of their spottings, 


exhibits so unusual an aptitude and 


feeling for decorative painting that 


is a matter of regret the artist has not 
had more opportunities of working j 
this métier. It is certainly a loss ¢ 
some of our public buildings that Bens 
has not been represented in them: 
hesides his skill in design, he would f 
nish just that modern and local n 
of feeling in which so much of ou 
American mural decoration is lacking 
Then, again, the smaller panels, such a 
these with the ducks—how admirabl. 
they would be for home decoration, par- 
ticularly in country houses! I wonder 
how many people realize what a charm 
ing effeet may be produced in a hall or 
living-room of modest character, or in a 
room which combines these two uses, if 
a decoration of this sort is made a lead 
ing motive? At little expense one can 
attune to it the coloring and character 
of the whole surroundings, and this cen 
tral spot becomes a little treasure of 
accumulated enjoyment, that does not 
obtrude itself on the notice, but is al 
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focus of interest when one is in 
the mood for it. 
For 


identified in 


ways a 


some years Benson came to be 


the with 
tures in which a woman’s figure is shown 


exhibitions pie- 
interior. In 
some cases they were probably portraits; 
but it 


amid the accessories of an 
was as figure-subjects, a sort of 
enlarged genre-picture, that one was dis 


The type we have 


posed to accept them. 
} 


een discussing prevailed in them; they 


were composed with a great regard for 
decorative effect, especially in the intro 
and 


acterized by a gravity of 


duction of accessories, were char 
color and r 
serve of feeling. They were painted, too, 
with a serupulousness of brushwork that, 
while never niggling or intent on trifles, 
showed a keen appreciation of the in- 
dividual varieties of beauty in the form, 
color, and texture of the objects repre- 


The fact 


dicative of the process of 


sented. is noteworthy as in- 


de- 


Benson’s 


velopment. Consciously or unconscious- 
ly he was disciplining hand and eye by 
close observation and conscientious ren- 
dering of the beauty immediately seen: 
against the day when his art should lead 
him out-of-doors to a 
+] 


wider vision of 


lings. For as we know him to-day, 
and have known him for some time, Ben- 
son is now preoccupied with the beauty 
of sunlight in its relation to landscape 
and to figures disposed in the freedom 
of the open-air environment. 

Before proceeding to this phase of his 
work, an interesting point occurs to me. 
This progression from a restricted to a 


broader vision of study represents a 
direct opposite to the de velopment of an- 
other New England Edmund CC, 
Tarbell, whose work I recently reviewed 
With 


outlook eame first. 
art 


artist, 


him the broader 


The passage of his 


in these pages. 


has been to a gradually closer and 


more intimate interest in the subjects 
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of his study. Nor do I 


parison invidiously. 


make the com- 
The real point of 
interest is that each painter has faith- 
fully followed the beckoning of his own 
temperament, as it gradually became 
plain to him; and, deing so, has but 
reflected the one or the other process of 
mental development that operates in 
most of us, if we manage to keep on 
growing instead of merely getting older. 
We either grow to the habit of viewing 
life in its wider relations, or of studying 
it in its more intimate and subtle mani- 
festations. Many of us, indeed, may ex- 
perience by turns both these points of 
view as alternating moods, and accord- 
ingly may be as interested in the ex- 
pressions in art of the one as of the other. 


WITH A VEIL 


The open-air work to which I have 
already alluded now represents the most 


familiar side of Benson’s art. Por- 


traiture still occupies the greater part 
of his winter work; but with the summer 


comes his from Salem to a 
the Maine coast—a 
square Colonial farmhouse, close to the 
seashore. The barn has been converted 
into a studio; a place, however, not to 
work in, but in which to review the work 
that has already been 
doors. 


exodus 


country home on 


painted out-of- 
For all his summer work is done 
directly in the open air. One featur 
of this home is its aloofness from the 
beaten track. There is nothing to inter- 
fere, everything to encourage work and 
study, accompanied by freedom of life. 
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It is a place where life and art can be 
consistently at one; both partaking -free- 
ly of the inspiration of the surround- 
ings and together for good. 
This spot of nature, in fact, has been so 
that he 
the desire or need to revisit 
the Old World, in 


his student days. 


working 


congenial to Benson has 
felt 


sociations of 


never 
the as- 
which 
he spent He is happy 
in having found a perennial source of 
inspiration close at home. 
in tact; 


In his home, 
for during the summer months 
the members of his own family are his 
models. The figures that appear in these 
are those of 
three 


out-of-door 
and 


pictures his 


wife children: girls and 
a boy. 

The pictures which during recent years 
have resulted from this happy combina- 
tion of mutually in- 


spiring circumstances 
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BENSON. 111 
ment that 
portunities presented. 
fore, for having seen 
admirable a 


fails to appreciate the op- 
Benson, there- 
his 
use of them 
be respected as congratulated. 


and made so 


is as much to 
No doubt 


there is a great deal in his vigorous per- 


sonality that clamors for the larger free- 
dom of the out-of-door life, and therefore 
he has gathered just such stimulus as 
was needed to get these qualities of free- 
dom, vigor, sanity, and enthusiasm, into 
his art. 

In the second place, in thus discover- 
ing himself in the presence of out-of-door 
nature, he is participating in those mani- 
festations of art which are most 
acteristically modern. To the future 
historian of the art of the present day 
and of the the 


char- 


immediate past, feature 








represent in many 
respects the most 
notable phase of Ben- 
art. To begin 
the artist 
found himself. 
that he 
back on 


S( yn’s 

has 
I be- 
lieve now 
looks his 


earlier work as hav- 


with, 


ing been so much ex- 
perimenting, a search 
for that thing which 
by temperament he 
was most qualified 
and, I may add, was 
most inclined tc do. 
For they represent 
quite as much a solu- 
tion of his ideas of 
life as of his art 
ideals. He dis- 
covered a plane on 
which both may 
unite in common, in 
a mutual interplay 
of cause and effect. 
It is a “ consumma- 
tion devoutly to be 
wished,” but attained 
by few, whether art- 
ist or layman; and 
the failure is per- 
haps due less to lack 


has 











of circumstances 











than to flaw 
in one’s tempera- 


some 
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112 HARPER’S 
that will stand out with strongest em- 


phasis is the artist’s new behavior to- 


ward nature: his going out to study it 
in all its own natural environment of 
light and his rendering his impressions of 
it actually in its presence, This, as con- 
trasted with the old idea of making piece- 
meal notes of nature and then withdraw- 
ng with them into the 
tudio to make a more or less arbitrary 
ise of them, will stand out 
ial characteristic of present-day 
ing—this and the 
studio windows, not only the 


seclusion of the 


as the essen- 
paint- 
wide the 
top light 
north light, but also the sunny 
to let in the actual light 


opening 
and the 
southern ones 
of nature. 
The time may even come when those 
re sponsible for the decoration of our 
public buildings will dare to open the 
latter to the sunshine, and embellish the 
spaces with 


mural paintings that are 
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modern in technique 


ment At present, I 


as V 


sup} 






vel] as sent 


se, the 


jority of architects would scout the 


Habituated to the black and white d 


i 


ing, they are, as a class, afraid 


and only of recent vears 


have dared 


introduce into the interior of their | 


ings some of the well-tried color sel 


of a more or less remote past. It 


so very long ago, as years run, that 


archite ets of the 


were understood to ol 


Farge’s nat eorations of 


Whitelaw 


ject 
the 


Reid h 
to John 


» music-ro 


because they made spots in the preval 


whiteness of their < 


scheme. Fancy an 


wh 


architect 


architect of P 


Veronese’s day making such an object 


to the latter’s decorations! 


Had hi 


their incongruity or isolation, we kn 


what he would have done to remedy 
Nor ean there be any do 
the idea of color, light, and atmospher 


of 


the 


school 
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made 


wou ld 


ubt that, h: 


Venetias 
be en such 
to - dav. it 


painters would hay 


the  interi 


sparkle and glow wit 
outdoor 


color, a 


have disc 


ered a way to bring 


‘ir paintings int 


tors, 
bring 


ir 


virtue 


his 
nts 


harmony with t! 
architecture. And s 
will our own decor: 


if they ever 
themselves, or 


are allowed, to be 


own day al 


generation instead 
imitators of the past 
When 


comes, 


that tin 
Benson, 
of his earlier 


decorative work and 


later achieve 
in open-a 


subjects, should com 
into his own. 


In these latest pi 


them, 
feels that they belong 


E to 


the 


tures of his, childr 
play a beautiful part 
He has always beet 
fond 


of painting 
and naturally 


out - of - door 
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what is he 
realizing the relationship 
The children not 
merely in the landscape; they are rather 
of it, forms in which the 
the focussed and 
And what of the sentiment ? 
illus- 


environment: and, more, 


succeeds in 
in his pictures. are 
an emanation 
of 
interpreted. 

It is 


sentiment scene is 


very interesting to note, as 


trative of what a type means to the artist 


it, and how it 
these children in 
have their 
appear 


when he has adopted 
inures with him, that 
Benson’s 


prototype 


pictures 
that 
Their faces 


open-air 


in the figures in 


his early decorations. have 


THREE SISTERS 


an expression of thought, their gestures 
of 


enwraps 


been born 

Whether 
back- 
ocean sky behind them, fishing 
boat ot 


water, or curled up on a bench, reading, 


having 
them. 

standing on a cliff, with the 

ground of 


a reserve; an air 


to a destiny 
great 
from a on an expanse sunlit 
they are little ones on whom the respon- 
sibility of life has already set its stamp; 
not to darken the sweet faces, but to touch 
them with a gracious seriousness. Some 
painters would have caught them in their 
the 


wind, seuffing with the water, dirtying 


unpresecupied moods, racing with 
































SUMMER 


themselves with nature’s dirt, unchecked, 
unheeding sprites of nature’s wholesome 
wantonness. Not Benson. I take it 
that underlying the buoyancy and liberty 


sO 


of open-air nature, he is conscious of an 


AFTERNOON 


orderliness—again the decorator’s instinct 


and of a purpose and seriousness; and 
it is of this, his personal conception of 


the joy of nature, that the children in 
these lovely pictures are an expression. 


The Life-Mask 


MARGARET 


BY 


UDGED 


| Vv 


ROOT GARVIN 


the years’ false reckoning, thou wert old; 


’Twas Life that lied, and Death revealed the truth: 
The spirit slipped its mask of flesh—behold 
The smiling and immortal face of Youth! 














A Son of Martha 


BY G. B. 


bush and the creeping night. A 
lean gully ripped sheer through 
the hill flank to the depth of darkness 
again. A litter of gangers’ huts, of 
timber yards, of workshops; broken ma- 
chinery rusting in piles; burnt, half- 
cleared serub and undergrowth, and 
through all a broad track, tramped out by 
many feet, to the livid rim of the gully. 
Hensley came out from the four- 
roomed hut which he shared with Curtis, 
C. E., and halted an instant on the door- 
sill with the knob in his hand. His 
strong brows were drawn together, and 
the eyes under them showed anger. Be- 
hind, in the room, Curtis called 
a laugh: 
“You needn’t hurry 
We slta’n’t want you.” 


R bust ranges, blank black with 


with 


back, Hensley. 


A man’s voice echoed the laugh. It 
was a reedy voice with no body in it. 
But it held the direct sharpness of a 


lancet. Hensley slammed the door, and 
turned on to the broad track which he 
had trod so often through the last four- 
teen months. He walked swiftly, with 
the swing of the shoulders and the clean 
lift of the feet that tell of brain-and- 
body strength. But his even teeth caught 
up his lower lip more than once, and his 
hands clenched again and yet again as 
he came down through the new-sprung 
township where men loafed, smoking, 
and children played on the rubbish-heaps, 
and women within-doors made the smells 
of cooking on the evening air. 

The whole world was filled with the 
taint of bush fires in the ranges and of 
steaming earth and dank moist rotten- 
ness from the solid bush. Behind a 
ribbed rock-shoulder over the gully the 
sun was going down, crimson, flat, and 
opaque as a blood-gout. All the solitude, 
all the heavy mystery and the close heat 
of North New Zealand back-country at 
midsummer, shut round Hensley and 
brought .out the sweat on him as his 
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quick feet 
to the gully. 

The sun dropped, flooding the gully 
and the life beyond it with a gush of 
color. It struck the two four-square con- 
crete piers in the foreground to the red 
of a raw wound; it flashed spears of light 
into the gully, picking out the skeleton 
limbs of the mighty steel structures of 
ribs and bars and lacings and rods that 
were to weld into the Mahungahiki Via- 
duct. Two hundred-odd feet below, 
where a creek snarled round the bed of 
the concrete blocks, darker smudges in 
the dusk told of the stone-crushing plant 
and the hauling-engines and the sand- 
bags for the concrete. 

Hensley halted and looked down. He 
knew the tale of those blocks and piers 
and foundations as surely as he knew 
his own heart-beats. And he knew the 
danger that waited there now, hid from 
all but himself and Curtis and that 
third man who was talking with Curtis 
in the hut. For a while he stared into 
the chasm, grimly, silently, while, below, 
night was drawing all things back to the 
void of darkness again. Then he shook 
his shoulders, wheeled, and went on. 

“He may buy Curtis,” he said, “ but 
he won’t buy me. And—what the devil’s 
to come of it all, I wonder?” 

The breath of the bush came in hot, 
moist kisses to his mouth. It smelled 
of all rich, sensuous sweetness, and the 
utter stillness in the track was like a hand 
that felt for Hensley’s heart and held it. 
He shivered a little, for a dread was on 
him, put there by the two men in the 
hut. Then he shouldered aside the sway- 
ing, scented loops of clematis and supple- 
jack bloom; turned from the track, and 
crossed to the low veranda-rimmed house 
on the far side of the clearing. 

A couple of dogs grubbing in the earth 
by the veranda-post gave tongue at his 
coming; and hack in the shadow, among 
the muddle of piled sacks and fishing- 


came near and more near 
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gear and harness, two bulks stretched in 
long canvas chairs took shape and spoke. 
Hensley cast a word of greeting for an- 
swer; dropped into the empty chair in 
the middle, and sought for tobacco and 
knife in silence. 

In the north chair a man turned over 
with the deliberate laziness of one whose 
day’s work lies behind him. 

“ Didn’t expect you over to-night, 
Jim,” he said. “I heard that Macker- 
row was up.” 

“ He is.” 

“Qh!” The tone had told the other 
man much. “Junior or senior?” 

Mackerrow and Slade were contractors 
to the government for the Mahungahiki 
Viaduct. But they were the fulcrum only 
when Mackerrow the younger chose to 
work as lever. 

“ Junior,” said Hensley, and got his 
pipe going, and flung himself back on the 
folded sack-eushion. “Junior, Layard. 
And, as he very evidently has something 
particular to say to Curtis, he has given 
me a night out.” 

His short laugh had a rasp in it. His 
every movement was tense and nervous 
beyond the ordinary. Layard sucked 
his pipe, and a keen light ran into his 
eyes. Many times Hensley came to him 
for that comfort which men give and 
take without speech or touch. 

“Tt’s something to be Curtis, ©. E., 
these days,” he said. . “ The Viaduct is 
going to make his name, and the con- 
tractors’ as well.” 

“Where does Hensley come in?” de- 
manded the other man, rising on an elbow. 

“He doesn’t come in. That’s the law 
of compensation. Ourtis is in the public 
eye, an’ if he makes ’em squint he’ll 
have to pay for it. Jim isn’t, an’ so he 
can do as he darn well pleases.” 

“Can I?” said Hensley, and his voice 
was sharp. “Can I, you fellows?’ 

“Tndubitably. Till a man uses the red 
tape of office to lace his boots with, and 
tallies his work by his own ten fingers 
only, he isn’t going to make history. If 
you want to make history—” 

“Shut up, Trenchard! That’s heresy. 
A man’s got to—got to—to—er— take 
the buffet and cushion the shock ’—” 

“ Hold on,” said Trenchard, and rose 
up. “T put some sort o’ tune to that. It’s 
your affair, Hensley, so you’ll please to 
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listen. You’re one of the Sons o’ Mart] 
who cleaned out the sink an’ kept the ¢ 
stove going while Mary was sitting stil], 

He disappeared into the dark, 
Hensley looked at Layard. 

“Tn love again?” he asked. 

“No. It’s a bit of poetry out of 
newspaper. He tried to put your r 
blasting down on the old music-box + 
other night, and I had to nearly kill hi: 
But this is all right. It’s the epit 
of the engineer.” 

Hensley lay still; smoking fast, 
staring at the shadows that moved on t 
night. He was engineer, to his spa 
shaped finger-tips, and he had someth 
of the initiative that makes for genius. 
But Curtis, C. E., had his foot on t! 
other man’s neck—and it was a hea 
foot, and one kept there by custom. J 
now Hensley was wondering what would 
happen when he overthrew it. 

Sack in the dark room Trenchard \ 
feeling over the piano notes, drawing 
single chords and snatches of tune. | 
a raupo swamp far-off bullfrogs tal 
incessantly to the night. A mynah 
the big orange tree by the end-post w 
up and shrieked defiance at earth and s 
Then Layard’s terrier yelped, and 
flutter of wings paddled through the st 
air and ceased. Out on the after-silenc 
beat Trenchard’s great, regular chords, 
throbbing insistent and strong as th 
tramp of a regiment. Then the word 
came, in Trenchard’s round, dominant 
voice. And every word ticked off a length 
of life as Hensley knew it. 


Q 
a 


“Tt is their care, in all the ages, to take 
the buffet and cushion the shock. 
It is their care that the gear engages; it 
is their care that the switches lock. 
It is their care that the wheels run truly 
it is their care to embark and entrain 
Tally, transport, and deliver duly t 
Sons of Mary by land and main.” 


In Hensley’s pipe the light went out 
He took his breath deep and strong, and 
his eyes were glowing. The indecisio1 
of him was eaten up by the words a: 
by a searing flame. That grip of th 
realities which had weakened under 
Curtis’ rule caught him again, bringing 
his brain to its feet, strong, virile, alert 
for action. The truth stood as it had 
stood even from the beginning. It was 
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is eare that the work done for others 
hould ring true and hard to the core. 
It was his eare to be faithful. It was his 
are to be rigid as the concrete blocks 

the gully when temptation came near 
And, by the twist of Mackerrow’s 
thin lips and the greedy light in Curtis’ 
ves, he believed that it was coming. 
Vaguely he had known this always, as 
men know many things, unheeding. And 
et right slips over into wrong so often; 
the knife-edge of decision is passed—and 
there is no returning. But, just as the 
touch of the flexed curd against the 
engine boiler tells if the curd be ripe 
for cheese, so Trenchard’s song had found 
Hensley’s heart unsure of itself, and de- 
termined the matter for him. 

There was a sin in Curtis’ past life; 

little sin, as some men count sinning. 
But, by his knowledge of it, Hensley 
‘ould forge a sharp spear that would 
drive Curtis before him whither he de- 
sired Curtis to go. He forged that spear 
now, to the hammer of Trenchard’s great 
marching tune; a tune with the ring of 
many feet. It was an army coming out 
f the dark to Hensley. The army of 
Martha’s Sons who knew their duty and 
did it: did it until the red blood and 
the keen brain and the joy of life were 
gone from them: did it into the end of 
the day when the shadows fall. 

Now the piano pulsed like a mighty 
heart; clear in the right, strenuous with 
blood and muscle and men’s power. 


to him. 


‘They say to the mountains, ‘Be ye re- 
moved.’ They say to the 
floods, ‘Run dry.’ 

Under their rods are the rocks reproved 
—they are not afraid of that which 
is high. 

Then do the hilltops shake to the sum- 
mit; then is the bed of the deep laid 
bare 

That the Sons of Mary may overcome it, 
pleasantly sleeping—pleasantly sleep- 
ing—pleasantly sleeping . . 
aware.” 


lesser 


. and un- 


Voice and piano died in a drowsy sigh. 
Hensley sat forward, with gripped hands, 
and eyes that stared out on the deep- 


bosomed, unhandled ranges. Through the 
night he saw the shaking lights of the 
train that would climb them in years to 
come: saw the men who slept in the 
cushioned carriages to the rock of springs 
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safe as their cradles: saw the Mahun- 
gahiki Viaduct, his Viaduct, steely bright 
under the moon: saw that faulty stratum 
of papa rock which the 
sixth pier— 

He twisted in his chair at the brain- 
sight that was keen as a knife thrust, and 
his pipe fell on the floor in two pieces. 
Layard glanced at him. 

“Nerves, Jim?” he asked. “ You’re 
overdoing it. That blessed fifth founda- 
tion worrying you yet? You’ve gone 
down about eleven feet, haven’t you?” 

“Yes, The stuff was rotten as a de- 
cayed tooth. Mackerrow and Curtis 
have been sweating ’emselves sick over it. 
We’ve got to get done to contract time 
or there’]l be a most unholy shine.” 

“Well, there’s no need for you to sweat 
yourself sick, is there ?”’ 

“Tt’s got to be done to contract time, 
I tell you,” said Hensley, sharply. 

“That’s Curtis’ business—and Mac- 
kerrow’s. It’s not You don’t 
handle the men. There’d be a sight more 
work done if you did. Curtis jaws about 
his flexures and his resisting moments 
and his sines and thingumjigs, and lets 
his men muck round, doing one day’s 
work in two. When did that 
stratum run out?” 

“T don’t know.” 

Layard grunted in his beard. There 
were times when Hensley was not nice 
to handle. Then he spoke to the tread 
of Trenchard’s boots over the door-sill. 

“ What’s to be done to a boss who can’t 
boss, Trench ?”’ 

“They say to the mountains, ‘ Be ye 
removed,’ ” remarked Trenchard, settling 
back into his chair. 

Hensley’s laugh had no mirth in it. 

“Exactly. ve done that. But I 
ean’t say it to Curtis.” 

“Well, I suppose it would be hardly 
judicious. What do you want to remove 
him for?” 

Hensley got up and walked the veranda 
twice, among the collections of Layard’s 
bachelor years. Then he came back and 
faced the two men. There was a nervous 
tension about him, as though his fibres 
were being pulled up by a force unseen. 

“The shearing -strength of an iron 
rivet bolted in hot is ten times that of a 
cold one,” he said. “ But with steel it 
is just the reverse.” 
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“Thanks for the information,” said 
Trenchard. “Has it got any ulterior 
meaning ¢” 

Hensley moved impatiently. Before 
this day Trenchard had asserted that 
Hensley thought in angular velocities 
and revolutions and slept in parallels 
and diagonals. 

“ Men are steel or iron rivets,” he said. 
“You can’t use ’em all alike. Curtis 
does. He belts every jack-man of ’em 
in hot, and then kicks up the very deuce 
when they buckle or shear off or slacken 
under the stress of the ties—” 

“ Look here,” said Trenchard. “ You 
go and talk technicalities to Curtis. We 
never did you any harm. How did you 
like my song?” 

“Fine,” said Hensley, and stepped 
off the veranda. “Good night, Sons 
of Mary.” 

Trenchard’s jolly laugh bellowed aft- 
er him. 

“?*Night, Son of Martha,” he shouted. 
And the words went with Hensley into 
the dark bush-track of scent and shadow. 

“ Somehow,” he said—‘*I must do it 
somehow—when Mackerrow is gone.” 

He stayed in the bush-track long hours, 
with his keen mechanic’s brain picking 
the trouble into sections and piecing it 
up again. Then he came home, treading 
with the light, even step of the bush- 
man; cast off his clothes, and lay down 
in the sweating dark. 

Through the rough wall he could hear 
Mackerrow’s uneasy twisting on the hard 
mattress and Curtis’ fat, regular snores. 
Beyond the open window a weka called 
its mate with shrill whistles. Hensley 
cursed it, and tried to find sleep. But 
she stood far off, and the truth of Tren- 
chard’s song rattled down on him with 
the noise of ballast trucks and refused to 
be silenced. 

“Tt is their care that the gear engages; 
it is their care that the switches 
lock—” 

Hensley kicked off the sheet, and 
walked the little bare room on his naked 
feet. It was a big thing that faced him. 
A big thing, and a terrible. There were 
indications that the rotten stratum ran 
where the foundations for the sixth pier 
would be laid. There were more than 
indications. But Mackerrow and Cur- 
tis had passed the rock as sound—and 








who was Hensley that he should d 
pute them ? 

He carried strained eyes and a gr 
mouth down to the works in the mornin: 
Mackerrow had gone with the nio 
leaving Curtis to order his inferiors + 
his will. And Hensley was going to di 
pute that will—when the need came. 

The heat of the day spread across { 
gully. Men swarmed in it like flies 
a sugar-bowl—crawling its two-hundr 
foot sides with pick and spade and shov: 
handling the slings and the hauling-g: 
when steel plates and bars whizzed dow 
ward like stones; bobbing in the dus 
where the gritty snarl of the sto 
erushing battery tore the stagnant 
and creeping like blue-cungaree beet|: 
over the sheer rock where blasting w: 
forward for the approaches. 

The gully was blocked to the top wit 
the sound—squeal of the hauling-gear 
wheeze of the winches; shouting of me: 
the clatter of the donkey-engine; t! 
grate of men puddling cement by th 
ereek. It was full of color; of the su 
light on glossy tutu leaves and the gold 
parrot-beaked kowhai flower; of the s 
light on red and blue and khaki 
white dabs where the men gathered 
knots and strung out again over t! 
brown rocks and the tangled, gleamin: 
web of girders and half-set piers with 
their lacings and cross-girders and doub! 
braced rods; of the sunlight on the heaps 
of yellow mullock and white sand, and 
of blue rotten papa blasted out of N 
Five foundation and drying pale gray i 
the sun. 

Hensley looked up from the length « 
channel iron that he was overhauling 
for a braced stay; and in the haze of heat 
the part-set great, straddled piers abov 
him seemed to walk with giant steps 
across the gully, linking the north 
the south, the known to the unknown. 
the true to the untrue. For untruth i: 
one point only would give the lie 
the whole. 

Curtis dawdled by with his hands 
his pockets. He halted. 

“T’ve told Louth he ean start th 
foundations for No. Six to-morrow, Hens- 
ley,” he said. “ Mackerrow has decided 
that there’s no need of excavation there.” 

The blood stung Hensley’s forehead 
But the time was not come. 
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“]T wish you’d kick a little more devil 
into some of these fellows,” he said. 
‘T’ve been lacing ’em till my tongue’s 
dry. But they know you're boss. It’s 
mighty little rope we'll have with the 
time if they loaf along like this.” 

“It’s all right since we’re not excava- 
ting No. Six,” said Curtis, and yawned. 
“ We'll turn all hands on to Five and Six 
to-morrow. We'd have got all the foun- 
dations down before we started erecting 
if we’d had any Inck.” 

Hensley grunted and fell to his work 
again. The mild steel was hot to his 
hands; but his heart was hotter yet. And 
when night came and the buzz of work 
up and down the gully was dead, he went 
and smoked a pipe under the stars, and 
drew wisdom from it. 

Then he sought Curtis in the living- 
room; sat on the table edge with his leg 
swinging, and looked at the man who 
had ruled him these fourteen months. 

Hensley’s eyes were hard as hammered 
steel, and very much the same color. 
But Curtis, intent on a novel that Mac- 
kerrow had left behind, did not feel them. 

“Tye got something to say to you, 
Curtis,” said Hensley. 


“Spit it out,” said Curtis, not raising 
his eyes. 

“That rotten papa streak runs across 
the No. Six foundation, and you have 
got to do all the excavation necessary 


before the pier goes up. That is what I 
wanted to tell you, Curtis.” 

Curtis dropped the novel. He dropped 
the pipe from his trembling lips, and his 
florid face went chalky. 

“ You — you — what infernal — what 
d’you mean, you! Didn’t Mackerrow and 
[ tell you that the rock was all right ?” 

“You did. And you told a lie.” 

This brought Curtis to his feet, where 
Hensley had desired to meet him. 

“You clear out of this, Hensley,” he 
said. “ You’re sacked. Come and get 
your time in the morning.” 

Hensley stopped swinging his leg and 
stood up. There was in him the joy 
of a bulldog who has come to grips. For 
Curtis’ face had told him every inch of 
truth that he needed to know. 

“T think you won’t sack me, Curtis,” 
he said. “And I think you’ll start ex- 
cavating at No. Six in the morning in- 
stead of giving me my time.” 
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Curtis was feeling for words. It ap- 
peared to be physical effort, to judge by 
the sweat on his face and the twitch of 
his limbs. He was a burly man; but 
there was a soft streak in him somewhere, 
like the papa streak in the gully. 

“T don’t know if this is blackmail,” 
he said. “ But you won’t gain anything 
by it, Hensley. You can go down to 
Wellington and talk to the government 
if you like. And by the time you get 
a man up here those foundations will be 
set, and I think it ll take a bigger man 
than you can bring to make me yank 
them out again.” 

“T don’t want to talk to any old gov- 
ernment official,” said Hensley. 
to talk to you.” 

He grinned a little. Presently he was 
going to hit Curtis on his softest spot. 
And he knew exactly where that soft 
spot was. 

“You go to ——!” shouted Curtis, in 
a sudden blaze of fury. 

“ There’s more than me will go there 
if you leave No. Six alone,” said Hensley, 
in grim premonition. “ We had to scrape 
out No. Five just as one scrapes out an 
egg-shell. You know that. And what’s 
your guarantee that Six isn’t as bad? 
You want to finish up to time, and as 
you don’t know how to bustle your men 
you’re going to scamp your work. Hold 
on. You needn’t let fly yet. You’re go- 
ing to need all your reserve breath di- 
rectly. Now, given you know the car- 
rying stress of the superstructure and 
the piers, do you know the bending 
moment of rotten papa rock with several 
ton weight above it and natural causes 
crumbling it into sand ?” 

“Tt ‘ll last for years. 
on that. You—” 

“The years will pass. What then?” 

There was a curious touch of solem- 
nity in the quiet voice. Curtis flinched 
from it. 

“This is all simply guesswork,” he 
said. “In all probability No. Six foun- 
dation is as solid as Four or Three. But, 
as we don’t want any trouble, Mackerrow 
will possibly make it worth your while 
to keep your mouth shut—” 

It was then that Hensley used the 
weapon forged on Layard’s veranda. 
Used it deliberately and promptly, and 
with a force that brought blood. Curtis 
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dropped back in his chair. The bluff had 
gone out of him as air goes out of a 
pricked bubble. And what was left looked 
very small indeed. 

Hensley was angry enough to be suave. 
He would not forget Curtis’ offer while 
he lived. He came and stood before the 
elder man. The lamplight was steady 
on his strong throat and in his deep eyes, 
and his shadow watched Curtis also 
from the wall behind him. 

“I’m sorry you didn’t like to be re- 
minded of that, Curtis,” he said. “It 
isn’t a pretty story, I grant you. And I 
don’t intend to make it public unless—” 

Curtis spoke into the hesitation. His 
voice was thick. 

“ What do you want? It is blackmail?” 

* No. It’s that papa streak. I'll have 
that, or your friends will have my little 
story and the proofs along with it.” 

Curtis moistened his lips. He was a 
eur, and he snarled like a cur. 

“T can’t do it. I say I can’t. Mac- 
kerrow won’t give me more men. He says 
this is going to cost up to the estimates 
as it is. And he swears that he will have 
it done to time. I can’t help it.” 

“You could! Don’t talk blatant rot! 
You could make those loafing brutes work 
twice as hard as they do. You could— 
if you knew how. Why don’t you grab 
’em by the scruff an’ make ’em get down 
to it? By Jupiter! man, if I were in 
your place I’d make them work!” 

His words hit like pelted bullets. He 
was the very accent of life itself; virile, 
keen as a knife edge; instinct with man- 
hood expressed in blood and bone. See- 
ing, Curtis understood for the very first 
time the meaning of the motive power 
that drives a man. 

“ T—I—” he began, weakly—“TI shall 
treat the men just as I like.” 

Hensley halted in his swift walk 
through the room. His eyes leaped to 
Curtis’, and there was fire in them. 
Curtis read their meaning. 

“No,” he said, and huddled his body 
together. “ No.” 

Hensley thrust out his right hand, with 
thumb and finger apart. 

“T’ve got you between those,” he said. 
“ And you'll do as I tell you. Under- 
stand? It will be the better for your 
health if you do. Now, we'll get down 
to business.” 
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Neither man slept that night. Hens] 
lay staring on the dark, and saw 
whole mighty work fitting, inch by in 
into place before his brain-sight. If t] 
stratum were rotten—and he had 
doubt of it—if the weather were foul. 
the machinery broke, if delays came fr 
a half-hundred causes, he still had 
fear. He would finish the Viaduct 
time, though his life and the life of oth 
men paid for it. 

On the other side of the wall Curt 
endured torture such as is genera 
rumored to be reserved for the e 
doer in the next world. Fear of Macker 
row, fear of Hensley, fear of his o 
stealthily sinning self, caught him 
turn, and pricked him awake whi 
drowsiness came near. And when 
mynahs and the bell-birds and the t 
woke the dawn to a flood of yellow glor 
Curtis, C. E., turned on his pillow a 
gave up the fight. Hensley, the s 
engineer, was master, and the Mahu 
gahiki Viaduct was his to make 
to break. 

That brain-madness which obsesses a 
men about to do great things was 
Hensley through the next week. At day 
he took a pick and went down into t! 
pit prepared for the right-hand founda 
tions of No. Six, and ten minutes later 
he came up again and called to a pa- 
ing riveter. 

“Take that to Mr. Curtis, Soames,” 
he said. “ And tell him that it came o 
of the north right-hand foundation }b 
of No. Six.” 

Soames took the rock-flake that wa 
blue as his shirt and broke it betwee: 
his horny fingers. 

“The boss won’t be feelin’ pleased ter 
see that,” he said. 

“No,” answered Hensley. But li 
stood, watching the man carry the litt! 
threat of evil across the creek and pa-' 
the concrete puddle. 

Then he girded up his thews, and 
using Curtis always as mouthpiece, ec! 
fected such amazing results that at eac! 
knock-off time men crowded together 
doubting that the ground was yet firn 
under their feet. He sacked foreme! 
and put picked men from the ranks in 
their places. He docked little quarter 
hour “ smoke-os ” that had crept in. Hi 
made new rules and broke old ones. [1 
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spread nets to trip the feet of the care- 
less, and he taught the careful to see 
that common honesty was worth while. 
And Curtis, in craven fear of all things, 
obeyed to the letter, and bore his 
big, burly body with an outward show 
of command. 

Then the crucial test came suddenly, 
and it took Hensley down the bush-track 
to the verandaed house where two men 
smoked their after-dinner smoke under 
the moon. 

Layard heard 
pulled out his 
greeting. 

“Thought you were dead,” he said. 
“We heard you’d been killing traditions 
and everything else up at the Viaduct, 
and Trench and I were coming along 
to see. But we’ve been too petered 
out over the mustering .. . only just got 
in an hour back. How are things mov- 
ing, Jim?” 

“ Fast,” said Hensley. 

He stood up before them, straight and 
broad and still. The tension was there 
yet, but the nervousness was gone. There 


and he 
roar of 


him coming, 
pipe with a 


was a something of charged electricity 


in each fibre of him. Layard felt it. 

“And what’s going to come of it?” 
he asked. 

“ Fists,” said Hensley. 

Trenchard sat up with a jerk, and his 
eyes gleamed. 

* Jingo!” he said. “I’m not too tired 
to Jend a hand if you want it, Hensley.” 

“T do,” said Hensley. “I came for 
you both.” 

And as the men thrust their blistered 
feet into heavy boots and swung down 
the track with him he gave them all that 
they needed to know in curt sentences, 
quickly told. 

“ We’ve been making the men toe the 
mark, and they’re collar-galled because 
they haven’t tightened the traces since 
they began here, lazy brutes. Some 
are taking their punishment decently; 
but there are a few rotters, and they in- 
fect the others quick as rust on steel. 
You know Joe Geary—the big Maori in 
the concrete gang? He gave me lip to- 
day, and I had to let him have it on the 
jaw. That made him sick for a bit, and 
then he sneaked round and waked up 
the malcontents. And unless we can 
straighten ’em out to-night we’ll lose a 
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good fifty to-morrow. I heard ’em ha- 
ranguing as I came along. They mean 
business all right.” 

“ Where is Curtis?’ asked Layard. 

“Under his bed by now, probably. I 
saw him cutting home like a streak.” 

In the one street where the ten-by-ten 
rubberoid huts and the tents, and the long 
wooden dining-hall where the wind blew 
through the cracks, squatted among the 
rung trees, lights moved, and men talked 
in knots, and women peered from the 
shanties, curious and anxious-eyed. A 
little man stopped Hensley, speaking low 
and rapidly. Trenchard heard the answer. 

“Tell them they’ll find us at home. 
And—Thrale—rake up a couple of dozen 
chaps you can trust and bring ’em along. 
They are not to interfere unless I tell 
them to.” 

“ What is it?’ asked Layard, as Thrale 
disappeared. 

“ Joe Geary and his friends are coming 
to call on Curtis directly.” 

“ And what are you going to do?” 

“Paste him. Joe’s a big man in the 
gangs, and he’s got enough Maori blood 
in him to relish a mill. If I can knock 
him out, the rest will cave in to a 
dead cert.” 

“The deuce! You brought us along to 
act as ring for your prize-fight, did you?” 

“No. Thrale and his men will do that. 
I want Trenchard as referee, and Layard 
to choke Curtis if he tries to climb down. 
And he will try. Here we are. Curtis! 
Open that door! Curtis!” 

Trenchard’s eyebrows went up at the 
voice. “ ‘Under their rods are the rocks 
reproved—they are not afraid of that 
which is high,’” he murmured, and he 
stood back and chuckled while Curtis 
prayed them each in turn. 

“Hensley is mad,” he said. “ Quite 
mad. We’ll lose fifty men or more if we 
don’t knuckle down. And with that 
cursed excavation to finish we can’t spare 
the time to go short-handed.” 

Hensley came to his feet with a stamp. 

“ We've not time for that rot, Curtis,” 
he said. “ We’re not going to give in.” 
Then the tread of many feet shook the 
earth under the little hut. 

Indoors, Curtis -crouched in his chair 
and moaned. For he saw shame coming 
fast. Either side the lintel Hensley’s 
supporters lounged, with alert eyes on the 
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thickening crowd. On the roughed-off 
log that made the door-step Hensley 
stood still and gave the men welcome. 
And Trenchard chuckled again in his big 
beard at the hearing. 

Joe Geary was brown as the good earth 
that bore him. His round eyes showed 
the white and his forebent shoulders 
showed strength. He did not demand 
Curtis; but he ripped away the veil of 
pretence that had clothed this last week 
in a brief sentence that sent Hensley’s 
blood leaping along his veins. 

He made answer as brief. 

“Tt’s no business of yours to ques- 
tion your orders. They came from Mr. 
Curtis, and he has deputed me to act 
for him now. Tell me what you want. 
I’m listening.” 

“We want more wages if we have to 
graft as you’re making us graft now,” 
said Joe, in his pure English. 

“You won’t get them. You are only 
working now as you should have worked 
from the beginning and as you’re going 
to work to the end. Anything else?” 

From the patch of manuka scrub where 
Thrale lurked with his men came a 
snicker of laughter that touehed Joe’s 
temper to a blaze. 

“Will you raise our wages?” he 
shouted. 

“No.” 

“ Are you going to slack off a bit wi’ 
your new rulings and: fakes ?”’ 

“No. Not a blessed inch.” 

Joe wheeled on the men about him. 

“Tt’s a strike, then,” he said, in his 
deep bull tones. “Is it a strike, mates?’ 
And through the seething mutter and 
growl of angry men he looked again on 
Hensley. “ We’ve struck,” he said. 

“So have I,” said Hensley. “ This 
morning. Have you forgotten, Joe?” 

The roar of fury from the bull-throat 
brought out Thrale’s men at the jump. 
They saw Hensley cast his coat in a flash, 
spring from the door-step, and duck un- 
der Joe’s tremendous right-arm swing, 
to send his own right to the big man’s 
chin with every inch of his body force 
behind it. 

In later hours Trenchard took all the 
glory to himself in that he kept the ring 
round the two tense and unbroken. It 
was a short fight; but Joe’s cheek lay 
open and Hensley was staggering from 





a well-planted chest blow before ten « 
onds were over. The next ten broug 
blood from both, and Joe’s breath ca) 
through half-open lips. Hensley was ha 
and light and tensile as his own lov. 
steel ribs and girders. But Joe was 
solid battering-ram for strength a; 
weight. Hensley had to win if it kill, 
him, and he fought as a man fights Dea 
when Life is quick in him. There was } 
pause, no fencing, no gaining of breat 
in a clinch. Some one had set a big la 
tern on a tree stump, and in the stre: 
of red light from it the ring of eag 
faces, Trenchard’s black beard and glea: 
ing eyes, and the shadowy white pi 
far behind made vivid setting for H: 
ley’s lithe, quick body and Joe’s might 
limbs. Very certainly Hensley paste: 
Joe, even as he had said that he wou! 
But Hensley was receiving more bitte: 
punishment than Trenchard cared to se 
and blood and dust had smeared bot 
into hideousness before Joe went dow 
under a close-range left hook on thi 
jaw and a flashing right upper-cut. 

He stayed down, and Hensley rubbed 
his red hands across his red forehe: 
dazedly. Then he straightened, speaking 
with difficulty. 

“Any man who wants his time 
come to me in the morning,” he said 
and went in with a bellow of delight from 
a half-thousand throats to follow him. 

When Trenchard brought joyful and 
exultant word that the back of th: 
revolution was broken he found Hensl: 
gasping on the floor and Layard dosing 
him with whiskey. Curtis, walking th: 
room unevenly, burst out into demands 
for information. But Trenchard pushed 
him aside. 

“What is it?” he said, and dropped 
on one knee by Hensley. 

Hensley grinned a little, with what 
face was left to him. 

“Only a knock-out,” he said. “ How’s 
Joe?” 

“Worse than you. They’ve taken him 
home. They’ll follow you now, Hensley.” 

“ That’s all right,” murmured Hensley, 
with his eyes shut. “Tl be fit enough 
in the morning.” 

He was down in the gully under th: 
morning sun, with his face and knuckles 
patched by sticking-plaster. But he was 
not fit for the work of that day nor of 
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many days after. And one night Tren- 
chard discovered it and said so to Layard. 

“That mill has knocked the stuffing 
vut of Hensley,” he said. “ He’s not been 
the same man since. Losing weight 
teadily and getting caves over his eyes. 
| don’t like the look of him, Layard.” 

“Rot!” said Layard. “ He’s sweating 
himself like six bullocks, that’s all. You 
‘an’t expect a man to put on fat when 
he feeds himself with worry and work.” 

But the next time Hensley came over 
Layard looked at the sub-engineer anx- 
iously, with Trenchard’s words to show 
him light. 

The night was dark with sleet and 
snow. But Hensley was restless; and his 
deep, strained eyes showed it, and his 
nervous movements, and his quick, un- 
finished sentences. He stretched hands 
that shook to the roaring log fire, and 
Layard saw the blue veins that rose on 
the brown skin. 

‘ Feeling seedy, Jim?” he asked. 

‘No. Fit as summer, thanks.” 

‘Fretting over your steel baby, eh?’ 

‘No. She’s going on all right.” 

Then, Curtis 

‘1 fill Curtis up with peas an’ he shoots 
‘em out when I tell him. It’s working 
well enough. Everything’s going gay as 
a gallop.” 

“Except yourself,” said Layard, in- 
wardly, and watched under his curved 
hand as Hensley lay back in his chair 
and Trenchard banged intricate sym- 
phonies on the piano. 

The last few months had told cruelly 
on Hensley. He was playing a double 
game, and playing it boldly. But the 
strain was too severe on body and mind, 
and of late he had begun to understand 
that the want of ease through the nights 
and the dull ache of the days meant some- 
thing other than the natural weariness 
that comes after hard hours of work. 
And the hours were hard—very hard. 
The special iciness of winter, that comes 
to New Zealand range-country only, lay 
across the earth in the quick-closing 
days. Smell of snow brooded in the air, 
and iron and steel tore skin from the 
touching hand exactly as searing heat 
tears it. Seven feet of soft papa came 
out of the two right-hand beds of No. 
Six, and several extra tons of concrete 
went in. The sides of the foundation 
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were shored up with verticals of miri, 
which is iron-hard and impervious to wet. 
Then the steel legs rose, length by length; 
and the riveters, clinging to the rods and 
lacings and walking the lower girders, 
eursed the driving rain and the shriek 
of wind that ripped down the gully to 
bend the serub and set the sand swirling 
and to shake them on their dizzy foothold 

Hensley never left the gully these days. 
Curtis haunted it like a seared and very 
irritable ghost; but Hensley walked lik 
the Spirit of Compulsion, and the men 
were obedient under his hand. Macker 
row junior came up once, and after three 
hours he went in with Curtis and paid 
him compliments. 

“You have got the men to heel mag- 
nificently,” he said. “And unless the 
snow comes heavily we should finish well 
before contract time. And you won’t 
be forgotten when the awards are 
made, Curtis.” 

Neither man spoke of No. Six founda 
tion. Mackerrow did not know, and 
Curtis. C. E., was afraid. For, supposing 
that by any mischance they failed even 
now to come to time? 

This dread chased Hensley through 
his days and his nights: Bodily illness 
drew the nerve out of him and laid 
greater stress on the necessity of duty. 
Under red, low dawns with no cheer in 
them; under a naked sky bared by wild 
winds; under bitter, lemon-yellow sun- 
sets when the men shirked the handling 
of incessant cold iron and the earth was 
dumb-still in the grip of frost, Hensley 
watched and harried and drove and per- 
suaded his little army until black night 
sent him shivering to bed, to toss in pain- 
ful, unresting sleep through the hours. 
And the next day he did it all over again. 

It was a curious position, and it proved 
beyond any doubt that the man who is 
made to bind and the man who is made to 
be bound will indubitably find their own, 
standing in the rough-and-tumble of life. 
3ut the man who bound was exhausted 
by the effort, and Layard knew it, watch- 
ing still under his palm. 

Trenchard slammed the piano-lid and 
came back to the fire. Layard looked up. 

“Trench,” he said; “this fool wants 
pitching into. Come an’ help.” 

Between them they coaxed and bullied 
and argued. But Hensley was impervious 
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as his concrete blocks, and when he was 
gone again through the wild night Tren- 
chard knocked out his pipe with a grunt 
of disgusted anger. 

“He’s killing himself over that damn 
thing,” he said. “And Curtis will get 
the laurel wreath. How does it make 
you feel, Layard?’ 

“ Don’t,” said Layard, and leaned his 
forehead on the mantel-shelf, staring into 
the heart of the fire. “ He’s suffering. 
Those lines round his mouth and at the 
corners of his eyes tell it. He'll last out 

perhaps. But that’s all. If he doesn’t 
have to report himself sick inside a 
month, I’m an ass.” 

It was a fortnight later that Hensley 
sent a little Maori boy up the bush-track 
with a serawled note to Layard. Layard 
read it at the breakfast table and tossed 
it over to Trenchard. 

“Tt ‘ll be a brutal walk through the 
slush this weather,” he said. “ But I 
guess we'd best go, Trench. There’s more 
of Hensley than he knows in that Viaduct, 
an’ I’d like to see the last girder placed.” 

Trenchard tersely condemned the Via- 
duct to unnameable ends. But when they 
came out from the dark, dank-smelling 
bush-track to the light of day and the 
roll of ranges and wide sky where a 
bleak wind stripped the clouds from the 
sun, Trenchard was dumb, and Layard 
at his side murmured: 

“Tet the people praise Thee, O Lord. 
Yea, let all the people praise Thee.” 

Against the naked blue of the sky the 
ranges rose snow-pure as a child’s soul; 
and each indent of gully and ridge and 
shoulder was no more than a faint blur 
on the white. The glory of sunlight lay 
along the tops, lifting earth close to the 
glory of heaven; and drooping lower, by 
razorback and scrap and spur, the great 
straight-boled, glossy matais and puriris 
and ratas, flecked with snow, brought the 
mountain flanks into eternal gloom. To 
the left the gully sank its sheer livid 
walls down into hazy blackness; and, 
strung across the bush-gleam and over 
the gully, quivered a gray spider-web 
with a mighty, many-legged gray spider 
crouched below it. The height from the 
web to the far-below white specks that 
shod the creature’s feet made Trenchard 
giddy. The whole thing looked frail and 
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unsubstantial as grass stems, and in the 


utter silence that seemed to be all eart 
holding her breath a faint, sharp screar 
slid into the air and stayed there. 

Layard followed the sound up. Th 
his eyelids puckered and he watched wit 
his heart-beats coming unevenly. Cree; 
ing out to a point where the spider 
web was snapped came a double li 
of steel that glinted in the sun. It can 
apparently of its own volition; and 1 
Trenchard, standing unmoving, it w: 
surely the hand of God, forming alo 
in this soundless solitude the earth a: 
all the things of the earth according t 
His will. It came arrow-straight, nosing 
out into the void with only the sun 1 
guide it. Then, even as the men looke: 
the break in the web was knitted. T! 
girder had homed to its appointed plac 

Layard rubbed his eyes. 

“ Tundreds of men swarming over that 
thing now,” he said. “And thousand 
of tons of solid stuff in it. And fro: 
here it looks like the skeleton of a dream.” 

“ Let us go down,” said Trenchard, thie 
ly. “It’s a ghost, and Hensley’s anothe1 
and it was never made by mortal hands 

They came down the steep track swift 
ly. And all things took life as th 
eame. Through the blasted naked tre 
stabbed over the gullysides they saw t] 
movements of men and heard the shar 
clink of hammers. Sound rose up t 
them, and the sense of quick, dominant 
life and strength. Somewhere the donke 
engine hooted, sending full - mouthed 
echoes round the gully. Somewhere tli 
shriek of steel wires in the sheave ce 
the air. Then the men that swarmed 
over the girders and the seaffolding too 
shape, and presently Hensley came quick 
foot along the giddy height, passed t] 
gangers working at the approach, and met 
them on the very lip of the Viaduct. 

“Did you see it?” he asked, and his 
eyes were eager. “ It’s the last one. Did 
you see it launched ?” 

“Son of Martha,” said Trenchard, 
solemnly, “we’ve seen a big thing this 
day. Now we want to know when you 
are going to condescend te an arm 
chair and a pipe, with a doctor’s prescrip 
tion beside you.” 

Hensley laughed. His cheeks were in 
fallen, and his clothes hung loose, and 
his skin was pallid in the bitter wind 
that nipped the faces of the other men 
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to raw searlet. But he carried in his 
eyes the joy of a man who sees the thing 
that he has desired and wrought for in 
great sweat and anguish bloom suddenly 
into life under his hands. 

‘Not yet,” he said. “ There are months 
of work yet. And I want to see her 
opened. They'll have the railway up in 
seven or eight months. And then—then 

His voice broke, and in the pockets of 
his old coat his hands clenched up. He 
stared out to the gully with his eyes mov- 
ing, web by web, along the great steel 
limbs shining in the sun. At No. Six 
his glance halted. His life and his monu- 
ment stood there, and he knew it. 

Then he wheeled on the others with 
a laugh tipping his mouth. 

“(Curtis is a peacock with his tail 
spread,” he said. “ Both the Mackerrows 
are up, and they are calling him pretty 
names. I wasn’t wanted. But I'll have 
my little part in the show on the day she 
is opened.” 

But three months later Hensley sent 
Layard a scrawled scrap from a Welling- 
ton hospital. 

‘IT pasted Joe Geary fairly decently,” 
it said. “ But he made a better job of 
me, though they are going to take me 
to pieces to find out how he did it. Sut 
I got that papa streak out all right, bless 
its little heart!” 

Trenchard and Layard were no com- 
pany for themselves or each other that 
evening, and the Mahungahiki Viaduct 
had been open many months before 
Hensley came back to the low veran- 
daed house to die. 

“One place is as good as another real- 
ly.” he explained. “ But I had a fancy 
to see the train coming round that turn 
to the Viaduct. I’ve seen it so often in 
my mind’s eve, you know.” 

That night he saw it with the eyes 
of the flesh. For they earried him into 
the veranda to hear the bullfrogs croak 
across the clearing again, and to smell 
onee more the orange scent on the warm 
air. The night was stiller than sleep. 
All sound and life were gone from the 
Viaduct behind the hill, and it stood 
alone to the day and the moon. Hensley 
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remembered the life that had throbbed 
round it; the strenuous days, the savage 
labor, the close-pressing anxiety, and he 
laughed a little, knowing it all past. 

“Curtis has got another job down 
south,” he said. “ Mackerrow and Slade 
are very pleased with him. They gave 
him a piece of gold plate. Young Mac- 
kerrow came to see me in hospital. He 
said it must have been an education for 
me to work under a man like Curtis. 
I said it was. A funny world, isn’t it?” 

Trenchard said something not to be set 
down. Hensley laughed again. 

‘IT got what I worked for, old chap,” 
he said. “It’s all right. I knew I was 
playing the deuce with myself by stand- 
ing it out, of course. But it was worth 
it. By ! it was worth it.” 


Above the mountain crest opposite, 


Orion’s belt and dagger hung like the 
put-off armor of a knight. Hensley’s 
eves dropped from it to the bush-darks 
below. He knew exactly where the first 
red eve of the coming train would show 
on the dark. 

‘Nearly time, isn’t it?” he said. “ It 
must be nine by now.” 

“Wants three minutes,” said Tren- 
chard, and silence fell again. 

Hensley waited. Then, with a sudden 
vigorous roar of life and color, the train 
rushed out of the night. Hensley heard 
the rock of the under-carriage and the 
rattle of the wheels and the panting 
breath of the engine on the up grade. 
All the engineer blood and soul of him 
made answer to the eall of the things 
that had ruled his life. A blast ripped 
out on the hot night: a joyful, rollicking 
blast that leaped away down the range 
to the gully in full-mouthed, eager echoes. 
And the train followed; a stream of 
palpitating light, red as man’s blood, 
strong as his strength, swift as his pass- 
ing soul. It was gone to meet the Via- 
duct—Hensley’s own Viaduct that he 
would not see again. He lay back with 
his eyes shut. 

“That the Sons of Mary may over- 
come it,” he said. “ Overeome it 
now. For I got that papa streak out, 
you fellows. I got it out, didn’t I?” 
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Chilean trading-cutter, lay moored 


ago Garibaldi, a 
in a beautiful cove, like a toy thing 
the 


and 


which 
Aboard 
a Chil- 
venture to 
afloat in 
the Fuegian Archipelago south of Bea- 
gle Channel. 


under great mountains rose 


sheer forbidding above it. 
three Austrians, 
and I 


white 


were five men 


ean, and myself say 


we were the only men 


A few streaks of gray morning twi- 
light filtered by the form of an Austrian 
on watch, which blocked the hatchway, 
and the rain blew in or dropped in big 
pools from his oilskins on to the cabin 
floor. From the storm-dripping deck I 
lowered a bucket over the side and wash- 
ed myself in the soft brine, which all but 
froze on my face and hands in the icy 
wind. Blinding gales of sleet and rain 
beat down upon us from masses of sullen, 
scurrying and flung the per- 
turbed gray waters foaming out into the 
Antarctie or madly dashing against the 
stern and precipitous mountain shores 
of Navarin Island. They painted a dull 
band of silver as they beached against 
the dark, dank 
their 
gloomy 


elouds 


which, with 
seemed, like 
have just risen 


mountains, 
soil, 
leviathans, to 
dripping from the sea. 

Across the broad reach of Ponsonby 
Sound rose the peaks of the Wollastons 
and Hoste Island, head-dressed with per- 
petual snows; a region grand, desolate, 
elemental, with the stories of 
gales, cold, and disasters, where for one 
whole year there was not a single fine 
day, but three hundred of continuous 
rain, including twenty-five storms; a re- 
gion which is the southernmost limit of 
vegetation, and where dwell the southern- 
most inhabitants of the world, the Yah- 
gan Indians. 


be we, 


soggv 


teeming 


Here nature seems not only to resent 
the intrusion of mankind, but at every 
hand to thwart and harass his existence. 
The precipitous shores of the mountain- 
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with rain-soa 
bog, rock, and impenetrable forests, r 


islands, covered 
der travelling by land impracticable 
Add to this a dearth 
food supply, hazardous in the getting, a 
we find, by 
these 


impossible. 
very force of cireumstar 

disassociated from tl] 
world, and forced into an existence of u 


aborigines 


surpassed nomadism and primitiveness 
So the Yahgan constructs his canoe 
a heavy beech log and seeks the paths 
least resistance, the storm-swept channe! 
often into the broa 
reaches of the sounds and the very ocean 
in search of stranded whales, seals, sea 
otters, birds, and fish, or of new spot 
whereon to erect his wigwams. of beec!] 
branches, handy to a supply of mussels 
Dwelling here in the solitudes, shut 
away by barriers from other 
races, the Yahgans, so their older mei 
have told me, thought that before thi 
white men came they were the only hu 
man beings. 


ways, venturing 


, 
nature's 


This is borne out, too, | 
the fact that they call themselves just 
Yamana (man), and their language Ya 
man-hahsha (man’s voice). 

The central part of the territory, oc 
cupied by those Fuegians who spoke th« 
same language and who inhabited thx 
archipelago on and south of Beagk 
Channel, was a resort in Murray Nar 
rows called Yahga-ashaga (Yahga Chan 
nel), all the district around being known 
as Yahga. Thus to distinguish them 
from the other Canoe Indians, to the 
westward and north, a pioneer mission 
ary called them Yahgan, wisely following 
out literally, in the case of a tribe, a cus 
tom applied by the Indians to the in 
dividual, for they mostly take their 
names from’ the place where they are 
born. One of my Indians was from 
this family group, as his name—Yahga 
ashagan—indicated. 

While the Yahgans make short excur- 
sions in the vicinity of their camps for 
certain berries and fungi in their sea- 
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ms, and in the winter sometimes hunt 
the wild, deerlike the 
snow, essentially 


guanacos over 
frozen 
Canoe Indians. 

Nature, with her warring cohorts of 
wind, rock, water, and has exacted 
her daily tribute, the never-ceasing strug- 


yet they are 


ice, 


gle for existence thus disintegrating the 
communities and curtailing their in- 
So with the Yahgan it has per- 
foree been a question primarily of blubber 
and belly, a consideration of present phys- 


crease, 


ical needs—where he came from he knows 
not, whither he is going he cares less. 

It has been said that these people are 
the most savage and in the lowest state 
of improvement of any in the world; 
addicted to treachery, 
and even cannibalism. 


bloodthirstiness, 
The sight of the 
long-haired figure crouching within his 
wigwam of beech boughs, inured to eold, 
so that a single otter-skin over his back 
suffices to clothe him, dwarfed and stunt- 
ed through centuries of squatting in 
often large-headed, with a coun- 
tenance rendered hideous by cold, want 
of food, and isolation 


Canoes, 


from civilization, 
would seem to bear out these statements. 
But, undoubtedly where verification has 
been difficult, gross exaggerations have 
arisen, and the elemental pas- 
sions are strongly developed in the Yah- 
gans, still they have tractable and like- 
able qualities. 


while 
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Seldom have I looked upon a Yahgan 
that his high cheek-bones, dark-colored 
oblique eyes, straight black hair, 
brown face have failed to im- 
press me with his striking similarity to 
the Japanese, which was still further em- 
phasized by his shortness of stature. The 
tallest Yahgan (Beagle Channel) I ran 
across measured five feet nine and three- 
quarter inches in height, while the short- 
est (Mussels Bay) was four feet ten and 
three-quarter inches; 


and 
hairless 


and of some four- 
measurements of males taken, the 
five feet five and seven- 
eighth inches, the women being shorter. 

While Yahgans have aided 
shipwrecked crews, yet there are many 
instances of sailors abandoning 
their vessels and weathering the Horn in 
small boats, weakened and starving, have 
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certain 


who, 


managed to enter the archipelago only 
to be brutally butchered by the Fuegians. 
It is no enviable lot to be found by them 
the innumerable 
places of their habitat. 
But whatever brutalities may be laid at 
the door of the Yahgan, child of his en- 
vironment, they can in no wise mitigate 
the shameful atrocities heaped upon him 
by sealers and others, who at times have 
run to cover in his vicinity from the 
fierce Antarctic storms. 
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ton destruction poured a gun-load of 
grape-shot into them. Fuegian women 
are kidnapped by treachery or force 
when opportunity offers, and with many 
of the Fuegians the sight of white men 
becomes a signal for arming themselves 
and sending their women seurrying into 
the woods. 

From the dim past the Yahgan has 
fought a winning fight against the on- 
slaught of the elements, combating them 
with all the dogged aggressiveness of his 
powerful frame. But contact with the 
white man, though slight, has been to him 
the touch of a deadly thing. Here he 
met insidious, unseen foes, intangible 
to his crude mind and poisonous to his 
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healthy body, and from that day his 
been a dogged retreat. 

As nearly as can be estimated, twe: 
eight years ago three thousand Yahg 
paddled their canoes among these wa 
ways; to-day I doubt whether the ¢ 
Yahgan population of these regions 
ceeds one hundred and seventy-five, 
astounding decrease, averaging one | 
dred a year. This remnant maintain 
independence in the very face of its « 
tiny, continuing its blood feuds, incre: 
perhaps by the necessity of a greater . 
munity life and the fight for wives. 

I doubt if any other people have shr 
to the verge of extinction still m 
taining their independence as thes 
believe that now! 
else can peopk 
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black coast 


e lines indicate the restricted 


By those 
the east of Beagle Channel, guanaco- 


this inurement seems incredible. 


ins were used. The acquisition now 
f clothes by all the Yahgans save a few 
tray families has proved as fatal as 
illets, drink, and blood feuds. 

There are four groups, the 
astern of Beagle Channel, who are the 


est 


‘ 
« 


family 
formed; the Lennox-Islanders, big- 
headed, ugly, powerful men; the dwarfish 
Wollaston group, and the Southwesterns 
Hoste Island, the 
arlike and murderously inclined. 


bout who most 
The 
ast three, however, now mingle with one 
nother more or less, and it was to their 
rendezvous—the shores of Rio Douglas 


near the southwestern corner of Navarin 


are 


rect 
Si Island that our cutter was heading. 
South of us from the coast of Navarin 


small islet detached itself. On the 


dest 
ing 
yubte 


a 
‘ 


ther side of it, Rio Douglas emptied into 


Here on the 
utskirts of the Yahgan village site a mis- 
sionary had recently ensconced himself.* 

As the Garibaldi rounded the islet 


*The South-American Missionary Society 
Chureh of England) has long maintained 
a station in the heart of the archipelago, 
while the Salesians (Roman Catholics) have 
two stations—one at Dawson Island, Strait 
of Magellan, and one in northern Tierra del 
Fuego at Cape Sunday. 


bay of the same name. 


lines show the regi 
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m formerly Yahgans 


day 


inhabited by the 


area ocx the Yahgans to 


upied by 


my fear of finding the place temporarily 
forsaken by Yeo*™ans was allayed. 
Coming toward us was a canoe in*which 


Ute 


five dusky figures crouched at their pad- 
dles, while rising against the distant 
mountain slopes on the left bank I made 
out with my field-glasses the smokes of 
several camp-fires, emanating from the 
village, hidden by an intervening point 
of land. We gathered from the canoe 
that they were in search of the bodies 
of two Yahgans who had gone to their 
death the night before in the icy waters 
upon which we floated. 

With outfit piled into the small boat, 
we were soon pulling up-river, the canoe 
accompanying us. Rounding the point, 
in full view of the settlement. 
Drawn up above tide-water a small fleet 
of canoes streaked the beach, and on a 
higher level which ran back from the 
crown of the shore a dozen Yahgan dwell- 
ings sent as many smoke wreaths issu- 
ing from their against the dark 
behind. Some of the dwellings 
were huts built of small tree trunks or 
picked-up wreckage; others were typical 
and made solely from beech boughs stuck 
in the ground, their tops bent over and 
lashed at the centre. 

The keen-eyed Yahgans had long been 
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aware of our approach, and as we drew horny hand; he had played fair 
inshore the whole village could be seen me, but I did not regret my ce! 
issuing from the wigwams, the men com- of quarters from the ill-kept Aust 
ing down to the water’s edge accompanied trader. I watched his lank figure 
by many yelping dogs, with which every down to the beach, where, after 
camp swarms. words with a group of Indians, he s 

“ El Chiquito ” (the very little one), re- off for the Garibaldi, which lay 
marked Old Fort, the sipper, as he mo- or more down the bay. The Yahga 
tioned toward the small, thick-set figure once repaired to their dwellings, r 
of a white man, smaller than any of the ing with sea-otter skins to trade, 
Yahgans, who issued from a recently con- soon three canoes were following 
structed bungalow half hidden in a  Austrian’s wake until the point hid t 
copse of trees, and came running down from view. 


to the river’s edge. “ El] Chiquito ” proved The Garibaldi was well stocked wit 
to be the missionary, Mr. John Williams, vile watchiii, a poisonous, mind-inti 
with whom I returned. ing aleoholic drink, and her ski; 


On parting I shook the skipper’s like others, had no compunctions ag 


finst stealing 


chunk ie’s mind 








then his pelts. | 


could easily for 
the results of 
visit to the cutt 
They spent perl 
their season’s 
of otter - skins 
six bottles of 
chiki, and ret 
with half of 
drunk, a_— er: 
full- headed, emp 
handed crowd, 
still enough left 
go the rounds 
those on shore. 

At Rio Doug! 
as elsewhere, 
time was. enti 
occupied in el 
study of these | 
dians — entering 
far as possible 
their life, and le: 
ing no stone 
turned in acquiril 
information a1 
data of this all | 
vanished peopl 
This was the larg 
existing communit 
and when in f 
complement, inc! 
ing some forty th 
hunting in the W 
lastons, aggregat 
about seventy - fi 
It was here at R 


























YAHGAN MAGICIAN IN DANCING COSTUME 


























AN EXISTENCE OF UNSURPASSED 


Douglas that I took on four Yahgans, 
with whom I later travelled in the archi- 
pelago in an open yawl-like boat. 

The days spent in this village were re- 
plete with incidents and_ interesting 
phases of Yahgan domestic life. I 
constantly 
platitude, 


same the 


was 

impressed, to make use of a 
that human nature is much the 
world over. It is the tec hnique 
that the nov- 
elty and surprise come through the dif- 
ferent different 


of existence interests us: 


wavs in which 


peoples 
do the same things. 

The Yahgan 
food-supply 


is as gregarious as his 
and wanderlust will permit. 


From infancy his is a roving, restless 
life of change, unused to restraint 
that of foodless 
Consequently his communities are com- 
On 


vears 


save 
appetite in a country. 
posed of a fluctuating population. 
one oceasion, 


ago, the 


not so 
of hundred and 
forty Yahgans were pitched at Wulvia, 
north of Rio Douglas, more than could 
be mustered to-day were the whole Yah- 
gan population brought together. 

But while one day may see 


very many 


wigwams two 


at a 
village, the next 
may find nothing but deserted wigwams 
left pitched on glistening mussel-heaps. 
These 


Vor 


reni- 


dezvous an animated 


mounds 
CXIX 


or kitehen-middens, as 


No 17 


709 


NOMADISM AND PRIMITIVENESS 


they are called 
the tribes 
shells, 


their 


the old 


composed of 


mark resorts of 


and are mussel 


bones, and refuse thrown out from 
It have taken 
centuries to bring about the vast accumu- 
lations of Yahgan village 
Some of the large middens I have 
feet high, 


wigwams. must 


some of these 
sites. 


measured have been ten and 


would be circumscribed by a circle forty 


feet in diameter. Not only at the camp 
at Rio Douglas, but on both sides of the 
river at frequent intervals, for perhaps 
a mile or more, were shell heaps, some 
overgrown and almost completely hidden 
with weeds, bushes 

The Yahgans polygamous, the 


older men generally taking as wives the 


, and trees. 
are 
young girls, leaving the older ones to the 
the latter do 
for a wife, while 
an older woman is trained to help him 
fish, build fires, paddle his canoe, ete. 
This custom, together with the present 
scarcity of women, results in many of the 
| men too often content to 
pick up derelicts, while some are foreed 
to remain A prospective son-in- 
will labor, build a 
canoe, or make presents to the father of 
the girl, who then tells his daughter to 


young men, reasoning that 


not know how to care 


young being 
single. 


law sometimes give 


‘go sit in So-and-so’s wigwam.” 
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In the distribution of labor the men 
travel and hunt in the vicinity of the 
coast. The women, who are excellent 
swimmers, do the fishing, gather mussels, 
and dive for sea eggs, weave baskets, 
cure skins, paddle the canoe when trav- 
elling, and attend to the children and 
the wigwams. 

These wigwams are by no means as 
uncomfortable as one might suppose; in 
fact they are frequently too hot even in 
this cold climate. The Yahgans them- 
selves have not become fully inured to 
the smoke from their fires, as their in- 
flamed and watery eyelids often show. 
There is only one way to escape smoke 
in a Yahgan wigwam—go outside. 

It has been said that the skill of these 
people in some respects must be com- 
pared to the instinct of animals, in which 
case, however, it has served them better 
in their struggle for existence than all 
the skill and invention of civilization 
have served many white men isolated in 
these parts. 

I consider the Yahgans, as a people, 
inherently intelligent. Also it is my 
opinion that they are not autochthonous, 







MAGAZINE. 








Their means of communication is |] 
face-painting, language, signs, and intu 
tion. The Yahgan language (Yatiga 
has no written characters, though it 
one of great richness, comprising ; 
vocabulary of the surprising number 
of at least forty thousand words. Yat 
igan is by no means unpleasant 
sound, for it abounds in vowels, well 
disposed and euphonious in their dis 
tribution, and it practically comprises 
all the vowels and consonants of the 
English. Its terms, however, are al 
most entirely specific in both verbs and 
nouns, wherein lies its great imperfec 
tion. For instance, they have no general 
word meaning “leaves,” but only sp 
cific ones, as “shupia” (leaves of shu- 
pia), and “ ooseootah ” (leaves of oosheoo 
tah; neither have they any term in 
general for fish or for birds, although 
they class them in three orders, as, in the 
latter, bik (land birds), praca (beach 
birds), iacasi (sea birds). Another pecul 
iarity is the great variety of adverbs of 
place, and the compounding of the verbs 
and adverbs; while their numerical sys 
tem stops at mutlan (three). 

Early in the morn 
ing of my arrival at 

















Rio Douglas the sun 
had shone for a while, 
but the clouds soon 
closed over, enshroud 
ing everything with 
a damp, cloudy chill, 
accentuating the 
gloom and_e unrest 
which had settled over 
the camp because of 
the death of the two 
Yahgans. Even th 
dogs seemed imbued 
with the gray silence, 
broken only now and 








again by a_long- 








ATHLEENATAH AND HIS WIFE 


but that in the dim past they drifted 
south to these desolate regions. While 
we do not know what manner of men 
they were at that time, we may safely 
assume that for perhaps a thousand years 
they have paddled their canoes through 
these channels. 


drawn-out wail. in- 
deseribable in its 
gruesome pitiableness 

During the night 
before, four Yahgans, one a woman, 
were journeying from Wulyia_ south 
io Rio Douglas. Early in the morn- 
ing a solitary Indian paddled up to 
the camp and told how the canoe had 
capsized in the darkness and storm of 
the night; how he alone had managed 
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to climb back into 






















: it, but that perhaps i | 
m the woman, who was ) . 
a good swimmer, had / 
been able to reach : { 
* a near-by point. 
a Whatever may be 


the gullibility of the 
Yahgan, he will not 
swallow with © olf- 
hand eredulity any 


. i 
‘] such  uneonfirmed 
it - 
| statement. Further- 
a ° 
we more, the man in 
K 4 
question was known 
ec 4 
to be treacherous, | 
ral , | 
and a recent episode 
pe 7 ; : . 
in which he and his ; 


father had done 
away with two white 










men was still fresh } 
igh . ° . . { 
in their minds. Con- 
the ’ 
sequently an atmos- } 
ach : ay a 
phe re ot suspicion 
‘ul : 
¢ and distrust perme- 
be ated the entire 
rbe : 
camp, for the dead 
2Vs 
men were mourned. . 
This was evidenced i 
mn ' : 
by their relatives 1 
it ° ° . ° 
eutting their hair 
sun ° i 
in a round spot ; 


on top of their 














































— heads, with knives, \ 
ud mussel shells, or 
rith sharp stones; paint- 
ill, ing their faces with . 
the yupor shug, a black | 
“i soot OF chareoal, THE STRUGGLING YAHGANS WERE STRUNG ALONG THE SHORE 
and with white pig- 

o ment, toomoorahhoo 

— from a_ shell -like 

the composition picked up along the beach. ried by the current, came in, dragged 
ued This painting rendered their expression them up on the beach. Augmented by 
-_ hideous as I glimpsed them in passing numbers, the fight became general. 
and the opening of their wigwams. It was a weird sight, those struggling 
ng As the forenoon drew on, the murky Yahgans. In surging, swaying groups 

in- sky sent drizzling shuwers of rain sift- and pairs they strung out over the dreary 

ats ing across land and water, through which landscape between the river and the vil- 
_— emerged the returning canoes. The lage. Their wild yells, reinforced by the 
ight acute sight of the camp Indians detected barking dogs and the shouts and cries : 
=m, something wrong. The occupants of the of the excited women in the camp, 
uth canoes were struggling, and the men of echoed and re-echoed from the wooded 

sien the village made for the shore, some arm-_ slopes which flanked the valley. In the 

- ed with heavy sticks; several seized the mélée I occasionally traced the course 
on paddles from their beached craft, and as of a heavy paddle, as, raised high aloft, 
oO 


the other canoes, half-paddled, half-car- it crashed down wpon some black head, 
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YAHGAN GIRLS IN 


and the sickening sound of the dull im- 
pact of wood on bone reached me. 

Some of with fists 
is their wont, 


them, not 
had 
the 
fighting, which to see makes one’s blood 
run cold. satisfied with the 
swinging whacks of their powerful arms, 
had paused in their fighting and dashed 
to one 


content 
or wood, resorted, as 


to one of most ferocious ways of 


Two, not 


side. 
tightly 
fingers, they 


Each acquiring two large 
gripped in their strong 
returned to the fray and 
proceeded to rain down upon each other 
crushing blows of sledge-hammer force. 
How these endured this 
gruelling was beyond my comprehension, 
but I doubt that their heavy 
shocks of hair served effectively 
as buffers. 

This milling did not last long, how- 
ever. 


stones, 


enraged stoies 
have ho 


black 


The stones disearded, they proceed- 
ed, as did others, to what was perhaps 
their most ancient, and one of the most 
primitive, fighting 
tling. Each interlaced the fingers of his 


methods of wres- 
two hands at the back of his adversary’s 
against the 
other’s chest, glaring with his black eyes 
through blood-painted face, strove to give 
the coup de grice, 


neck, and placing a_ knee 


consisting of sudden- 
ly and unexpectedly jerking the head for- 
ward, which, if suecessful, breaks the neck. 





fascination in this 
repulsive striving for brute mastery, but 


There was a strange 


being in doubt as to our own safety in 
the wild spectacle, | 
took the precaution to go into the hous 
and load Winchesters. 
the window of my room, through which 
dull apology for daylight, | 
became aware of a presence outside, 
looked up to 
fast 


at me 


termination of the 


my Crossing to 
entered a 
and 
the peculiar, stead 
Yahgan 
the 


meet 
gaze of a fixedly 


then 


looking 
through 
passed along. 
Seeing that the Colt’s I always carried 
was fully charged, | from the 
house and the 
nearest struggling group; for in its midst 
was Mr. Williams. Before reaching them 
I saw a blow aimed at his head, which 
luekily intercepted by a Yahgan 
named Athleenatah. At sight of me Mr. 
Williams motioned not to approach, for, 


window 4 he 


emerged 


started on a run toward 


was 


as he explained afterward, he was afraid 
of the results of a stranger’s interference. 

The situation was plain. Aided by 
three Indians he had managed 
to separate two antagonists, then, dividing 
his forces, the 


mission 


endeavored to conduct 


combatants to their respective wigwams. 
Mr. Williams and one Indian were haul- 


ing, 


dragging, and _ half-carrying the 
more powerful of the two. With the 
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irage and tenacity of a man twice his 
e, the plucky little missionary event- 
ally landed his man, turning him over 
the none too gentle surveillance of 
at women. 
In due time the camp was restored to 
me semblance of order, and with strips 
f adhesive plaster and several yards of 
andage from my emergency kit I patched 
p an ugly head gash and an open cheek 
vhich old Athleenatah had received in 
defending Mr. Williams. During this 
operation both Athleenatah and his wife 
swore death revenge on the perpetrator 
of the wounds, and in the same breath 
childishly begged for some rice. 
Vengeance is indiscriminately prac- 
tised on the entire family of a man- 
slayer, all such being laid under tribute 
to all the friends of the murdered per- 
son that they may purchase exemption 
trom bodily injuries. The death revenge 
is generally achieved by stealth and hid- 
den methods; otherwise openly in large 
imbers. In the latter case they arrive 


on shore in war paint, 


and the opposing fac- 


the forests, and sifted through the 
cracks in the eaves, bearing in from the 
vigwams of the mourners, with its own 
wild lament, that long-drawn minor wail, 
starting from a pianissimo, then reach- 
ing a crescendo almost at D flat, and 
ending in a curtailed diminuendo again, 
the tone dropping slightly. 

Oceasionally from another wigwam 
would drift to my ears, in the same dole- 
ful note, “ Hi muttuwahgoo!” (1 am sor- 
rowful!). Again and again through the 
dark night the wild gusts blew aside the 
little rifts of ashes, and fanned the flames 
in fitful starts as those piercing cries of 
grief rent the air. 

And so for days and nights at frequent 
intervals the bitter lamentation went on. 
With these children of nature, as with 
all uneivilized peoples, a noise is not 
without its value, for that single ery 
proclaims to an entire village, visiting 
or passing canoes, that death has laid its 
hand on the camp. Sometimes this form 
of proclamation sounds out at intervals 








tions first mingle to- 
gether, shaking their 
“pears and paddles, 
ind for perhaps two 
or three hours yelling 
their grievances and 
derision before begin- 
ning the fight 


Even the twilight, 
which holds on in 
summer in these ant- 
arctic regions late 
into the night, seem- 
ed, like the gray, wet 
canopy of storm and 
cloud, to have settled 
with an _ oppressive 
heaviness over every- 
thing. There had 

















been a certain weird- 

ness about the day, 

but the night was 

uneanny. I sat alone for a long time 
before a wood fire. The driving storm 
without seemed to have joined with 
these people in the wild symposium 
of grief. The rain beat fiercely on the 
corrugated iron roof, and in spasmodic, 
driving gusts the wind soughed through 


A YAHGAN WIGWAM 


for months, its cause generally being the 
arrival of strangers. 

The next morning, carried from the 
camp on the winds of the storm, still 
unabated, came a weird monotonous half- 
cry, half-chant, strongly aspirated in its 
staccato movement. It was the Yahgan 



































A YAHGAN 


decorations 


and | 


of their ceremonies, 


ce ath-song, was soon to see one 
fascina- 
the death- 


a white man. 


grotesq 1ely 
ting in its ghoulish character 
dance, rarely 
At this 


singly or by 


witnessed by 


time the death-song is sung 
many, and their faces are 
with the 


also 


blackened 
recent 


which before 
clothes, 


smeared over their bodies. 


23% 
7 


j . ° . 
a Hi! hi-i..! hil! 


soot. 


acquisition of was 


3 x f 
= 2 * 2 
hie-i,.! hi! 


hi-i..! 


forty Yahgans came 
in ten canoes from Mussels Bay on the 


Recently about 


death of one of their number. Upon ar- 
riving they at once cut sticks and, ac- 
companied by the Rio Douglas Indians, 
went into the forests and held a dance. 
This visit later 
which occasion, I 


was returned, 


the 


upon 
presume, same 
ceremony was re peated. 

Most of 
the men were in their wigwams, laid up 
from yesterday’s fight or in a drunken 
that the outskirts I 
looked into the camp at a swaying, ro- 
tating circle of unkempt Yahgan squaws, 
their black hair stringy 
strands or heavy masses about their broad 
faces, each holding a long thick pole in 


Both sexes usually take part. 
from 


stupor, so 


hanging in 


FAMILY 


either hand. These they pounded 
the earth in slow cadenee, alternating 
together with the treading of their bare 
feet. 


and 


In slow rotation they stepped back 
forth, and forth, constantly 
swaying their squat, heavy frames, and 
with their broad mouths murmuring the 
while, or 


back 


singing the death-song, some 
chanting in a higher piteh than others 
Later in the day the climax of 
reached. A 
reverberated throughout the 
and intermingled 
with the wailing chant. Hurriedly reach- 
ing my vantage-point again, I looked upon 
a crowd of 


this 
bedlam 


valley, 


orgy was sudden 


hoarse shouts cries 


circling around 
another, keeping up only a semblance of 
the dance. The had shrunk 
toward its centre, where the majority ot 
the stabbed and 

ciously at a bundle of rags. 


furies one 


ring now 


women pounded | vi 

A shudder 
passed over me when the bundle of rags 
tried to stagger to its feet, to be at once 
felled flat to the earth again by a savage 
blow. There it writhed, turned, and 
twisted in vain endeavor to extricate it- 
self from the infuriated 
the frenzied harpies. 

For a caught sight of the 
face—it was that of the survivor of the 
canoe accident, a wiry fellow of about 


onslaught of 


second I 








some 
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hirty, and in the vanguard of his assail- 
ints were the two wives of the drowned 
en. After having suffered a_ horrible 
pounding, he managed, more dead than 
ilive, to wriggle outside the ring, where 
he half-crawled, half-dragged himself 
to his wigwam. 

All might have been well with this sur- 
vivor who first returned had not the wom- 
an who swam ashore been picked up and 
brought to Rio Douglas that morning. 
Her story had differed a trifle from the 
man’s: the other two had been drowned, 
but he was their murderer. 

Among the Yahgans the women often 
take upon themselves this revenge on one 
who is in particular disfavor within their 
community. It does not always stop 
at a severe beating, as in the case of a 
Yahgan named Guiamamool, who was 
beaten to death for the murder of an- 
other Indian. 

In few parts of the world, perhaps, are 
the effects of environment on man so 
noticeably potent as in Fuegia. Were | 
to select from the Yahgans two charac- 
teristics which pre-eminently distinguish 
them from the rest of mankind, they 
would be the absence of those elemental 
attributes which even the most barbaric 
of races seem to have acquired chief- 
tainship and religion. This again, I be- 
lieve, is due mainly to the terrible exi- 
gencies of climate. The Yahgans must 
scatter to obtain food. Each depends 
upon no hand but his own, and is able 
with his wives or in family groups to 
survive the conditions of his desolate 
lands: but literally as well as figuratively 
he must paddle his own canoe. 

When in answer to the blue smokes, 
which signal for a gathering of the fam- 
ilies, they assemble at some fixed ren- 
dezvous where perhaps they dwell as a 
community for weeks at a time, having 
already proved sufficient unto themselves, 
each brings with him that inflexible in- 
dependence which will owe allegiance to 
no one. Occasionally, however, they show 


deference to an older man and revere 
experience and physical prowess. 

In their community life they are most 
socialistic, going to one another’s wig- 
wams and partaking freely of one an- 
other’s food. It is quite customary for 
one to divide equally with the others a 
windfall of the chase or plunder. 

While from the point of view of the 
anthropologist the Yahgan is both an 
animist nd polydemonist, believing 
that spi..s' enter into and control the 
phenomena of nature, he has no religion 
in the general acceptance of the term. 
For here again that weird Nature, whose 
phenomena he has personified in his im- 
agination, has also by her exigencies 
dwarfed his introspection. No word for 
“God,” “Creator,” or “pray” has ever 
appeared in his language, nor from any 
action, ceremony, or custom can a belief 
in these things be inferred. Among his 
superstitions he believes in an evil spirit 
which takes possession of one, and he has 
a word for “spirit,” and is very uneasy, 
too, at hearing it mentioned, for it is 
said that if named, it appears. 

With the Yahgan there is no past, and 
from the moment when the heart ceases 
to beat there is no future, for there is 
not the least scintilla of evidence that he 
believes in any hereafter. When a man 
dies “he is gone,” the Yahgans say, “ is 
no more,” and do all that is possible to 
blot out his memory, and for supersti- 
tious reasons it is even a great provoca- 
tion to mention his name. One of the 
most convineing proofs to me of their 
disbelief in futurity is the complete de- 
struction of all that belongs to the de- 
ceased. If a woman, her fish-basket, 
shell ornaments, and fish-lines are thrown 
into the sea; if a man, his wigwam and 
its appurtenances are soon a smouldering 
ash-heap. At Rio Douglas even the dogs 
ot the dead Indians were drowned, and 
their canoes were split from end to end. 

So it is with the Yahgans—no past, 
no future; without chiefs, without gods. 













































































































































































































































































“| Wish | 








T was the name that caught Jimmy 
| Rogers’ attention, and made him 

look round to see who it was that 
wished he were Archie Bretherton, and 
he wondered if the speaker knew just 
how ill young Bretherton. was. There 
were three men seated together in a cor- 
ner of the almost deserted club smoking- 
room. One of them was old Diedrich 
Ashley, and another was a man ealled 
Chadwick—Arthur Chadwick—a middle- 
aged man going gray, whom nobody 
knew very well beeause he was much 
on the wing—he was said to know ecu- 
rious and interesting “inside” things 
about the Orient; and the third was a 
brown-faced man with sleek black hair, 
whom Jimmy Rogers imagined to be 
Chadwick’s guest in the club because he 
was obviously from the East. This third 
man sat in his chair with that extraor- 
dinary Buddha-like immobility of which 
only Orientals are capable. His eyes 
were downeast, his hands lying idle upon 
his knees. He gave Jimmy Rogers the 
odd impression of having sat there always. 

Old Ashley saw the younger man turn 
to look, and waved him a friendly in- 
vitation, saving: 

“Come in! Come in! The drinks are 
good and the chairs are comfortable. 
What ll you have?” Jimmy Rogers hesi- 
tated an instant, and then crossed the 
room to where the three were sitting. 
He nodded to Ashley and Chadwick, and 
Chadwick touched the brown-faced man 
upon the arm. The Oriental gentleman 
rose at once and bowed without offering 
his hand. For the first time Jimmy 
Rogers saw his eves, and they were very 
dark and soft and gentle; there was none 
of the piercing quality in them which 
dark eyes so often have, but it seemed 
to Jimmy Rogers that there was some 
extraordinary power under their gentle- 
ness, something a bit uncomfortable and 
hypnotie. Chadwick spoke a name which 
sounded rather like Verandah, but after- 


Were ‘Bretherton”’ 
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ward Jimmy Rogers learned that it 
Ramananda, and that the man was 
Indian who had come to New York 
give lectures for a society. 

He turned back to old Diedrich Ashk 
as they sat down once more, and said: 

“1 couldn’t help hearing you say yo 
like to be Archie Bretherton. It s 
prised me, because I can’t imagine y 
wanting to be anybody but vourselt 
You’ve always had a better time tha 
any one else I know.” 

Old Diedrich shook his very handson 
head and laughed. 

“Gaze upon these white hairs!” said 
he. “My good times are coming to 
near their end.” 

“Oh, are they, though!” cried Jimmy 
Rogers. “Rubbish! Your good times 
will never end. You're immortal—a sort 
of brook. You'll be going on when I’m 
laid away with my fathers.” And ther 
in Jimmy Rogers expressed rather well 
the popular feeling about this amazing 
old beau. Ile was believed to be im 
mortal. Certainly youth, sunny, radiant 
youth, and almost unimpaired personal 
beauty, had remained with him by some 
unprecedented miracle. He must have 
been at this time well over sixty, but he 
looked like a young man gone premature 
ly white, and he acted like it, too. Age, 
seemingly, would have none of him. The 
boys who had played with him a half 
century before were bent now and walked 
with slow feet, but old Diedrich made lov: 
to their granddaughters. For the matter 
of that, he would make love to anybody) 
who wore petticoats and was beautiful 
Women could never resist him—alas, for 
some of them, poor souls! 

Chadwick nodded across to Jimm; 
Rogers and said: 

“ Bretherton is a friend of yours, i 
he not? Well, an acquaintance, at an) 
rate. He certainly is a very lucky man 
young, handsome, rich, heaps of friends 
engaged to be married, I’m told, to a 
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lady whom everybody wants to marry at 
rst sight. Oh yes, he’s lucky. Plenty 

f people would be glad to change places 

ith him—at least they’d think so.” 

Old Diedrich Ashley looked up. 

“What do you mean by that?” he 
lemanded. 

The other man gave a little gentle 
augh. : 

“T wonder,” said he, “if any of us 

tting here—I wonder if any man liv- 
ng would have the courage to give up 

is personality for another?” He raised 
his hand as Ashley was about to answer, 

nd went on: “I qualify that by omit- 
ting condemned criminals and hopeless 
invalids—and, well, yes, of course, Ori- 
entals. They’re different. Let me put it 
gain! I wonder if any sane normal man 
sutside the Orient would have the courage 
to give up his personality and take an- 
other, however favorable the exchange 
might seem to be? You often hear some 
one say of another, luckier man, ‘I wish 
| were Smith, or Jones, or Robinson,’ 
and he thinks he means it, but would he 
make the plunge? That’s what I should 
like to know. Would he?” 

Old Diedrich Ashley gave a short and 
mirthless laugh. 

“T can answer you that, here and now,” 
said he. “I know one man at least who 
would do it, and thank God on his mar- 
row-bones for the chance.” 

“T wonder,” said Chadwick, gently. “I 
vonder now ?” 

“T don’t wonder,” said the elder man. 
“T know.” 

Jimmy Rogers observed that the brown- 
faced Oriental gentleman seemed to have 
wakened from his trance of contempla- 
tion and was watching Diedrich Ashley’s 
face, but old Ashley did not see that; 
he was absorbed in his own thoughts. 

“Give up my personality?” he said, 
as if he were saying it to himself. 
“ Change places with Archie Bretherton ? 
Just give me the chance! Good Lord, 
just give me the chance!” He spoke with 
so much feeling that Jimmy Rogers 
tared. He could not understand why 
the man’s tone should have been so bit- 
ter. But after a little it occurred to him 
that behind that handsome and sunny 
mask old Diedrich was perhaps begin- 
ning to feel his age, and that seemed 
to him very pathetic. 
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“That’s all very interesting,” said he, 
“but the trouble is, it’s too purely 
academic. You two might quarrel over 
it all night and come to nothing, because 
neither of you could prove his case. I 
don’t know whether a man would have 
the courage to exchange his personality 
for another or not, and I don’t care, 
because I know that he couldn’t if he 
wanted to. No man has ever done that.” 

Arthur Chadwick glanced toward the 
Swami Ramananda and away again, and 
he shook his head, smiling. 

“ Oh yes, he has,” said he. 

“ Piffle!” said Jimmy Rogers. “ Rub- 
bish!” And old Diedrich Ashley said 
“Rubbish!” after him, staring across at 
the man who had spoken. Chadwick 
shrugged his shoulders, and after a mo- 
ment he said: 

“T beg your pardon. I had forgotten 
that 1 was in New York. In certain 
parts of the East such things are so well 
known and recognized as to be common- 
place.” He turned once more to the man 
at his side, asking, “ Am I right?” 

And the Swami Ramananda said, in 
his gentle voice: 

“Tt has often been done. Why not?” 

Jimmy Rogers was on the point of a 
laugh of frank scorn, but it occurred to 
him suddenly that it might seem insult- 
ing to the Swami Ramananda. He did 
not wish to laugh at anybody’s religious 
convictions, and he thought this matter 
might be in some way involved with the 
convictions of the man with the brown 
face and the silly name. So he held his 
tongue. But old Diedrich Ashley sank 
back in his chair with a little smiling 
sigh. He said: 

“That’s hardly fair, you know. You 
shouldn’t tell beautiful things like that 
to poor old codgers with one foot in the 
grave. It unsettles ’em. It puts ’em 
to dreaming. Eh, Lord, what wouldn’t 
one give—”’ He shook his head two or 
three times rather sadly, and at last 
looked up toward Jimmy Rogers. 

“ We were speaking of young Brether- 
ton,” said he. “TI hear he’s ill. I hope 
it’s nothing serious. I met his fiancée 
this evening at dinner. It was a dinner- 
dance, but I came away before they be- 
gan dancing. A lovely girl there. Ah, 
a lovely girl!” 

“She doesn’t know,” said Jimmy 
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Rogers, “but it’s very serious indeed. 
They'll have to tell her soon, I expect. 
Archie’s in a bad way.” 

The Swami Ramananda, who had re- 
turned to his Buddha-like trance, looked 
up for an instant and said: 

“The young man will die.” 

Ashley made a little exclamation, and 
Jimmy Rogers flushed red with anger. 
The speech seemed to him in exceedingly 
bad taste. It seemed to him exactly 
like the sort of thing that third-rate 
spiritualists say to make a cheap effect, 
and it annoyed him far beyond its worth. 
He sat where he was for a moment 
longer, then rose and took his leave. But 
when he looked back from across the 
room he saw that old Diedrich Ashley 
had dragged his chair a little closer, and 
that he and Chadwick were deep in 
earnest conversation. 


He was in the country for the week 
following upon this, and so he did not 
see old Ashley or Arthur Chadwick or 
the Swami Ramananda for some days. 
Indeed, he quite forgot the entire con- 
versation and old Ashley’s rather pa- 
thetic part in it. But one evening soon 


after his return to town he happened 
upon that white-pated youth again in 
his club, and Chadwick was with him. 
The two sat, as before, in a secluded cor- 
ner, deep in conversation, and Jimmy 
Rogers thought that the old beau looked 
gaunt and thin and white, as if he were 


tired out. The Swami Ramananda was 
not present. 

And he saw Ashley again on the next 
day. It was in the Avenue, and Jimmy 
Rogers was being hurried, in a motor- 
ear, north through the sixties to make a 
dinner call, when he caught sight of 
Ashley and the Swami Ramananda 
pacing slowly along beside the Park wall, 
too absorbed to take any heed of what 
went on about them. Jimmy Rogers 
laughed, but it was with a slight sense 
of irritation which presently became con- 
scious, and he found himself wondering 
what it was that he was annoyed about. 

Three or four days later he met Ashley 
face to face in the street. The elder 
man greeted him with, he thought, rather 
more eagerness than their degree of in- 
timacy warranted, and held him by a 
hand on his arm. He said: 
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“Where you off to, so fast?” An. 
Jimmy Rogers said nowhere in parti: 
ular, except that he should probably «: 
at his club before going home to dres 
Old Diedrich said: 

“Come round to my digs instead, th: 

I live in the St. James, you know. It’ 
only a step. I can give you a better dri: 
than you'll get at the club.” 

Jimmy Rogers was far from keen, | 
the elder man pressed him, and in th 
end, rather than seem discourteous, } 
gave in. 

They went round the corner to wher 
the heavily ornate portal of the St. Jam: 
gaped behind its glass marquee, and wer 
borne up in a lift to Diedrich Ashley’: 
apartment. They went into a big roo: 
with low bookshelves round it, and abov: 
them, on the walls, framed portraits ji 
color of many wonderful and lovely ladix 
There was a round corner window whic! 
looked far up the crowded stretch of th: 
Avenue, and there were other windows 
giving, some upon the Avenue and son. 
upon the quieter side street. Ashley's 
man came to take their hats and stick: 
and returned presently with things + 
smoke and drink, but Jimmy Rogers wa- 
looking at the litter of books and bound 
manuscripts which covered a big tab 
near the centre of the room. The books 
were, for the most part, issued by a cer 
tain society and bore titles strange t 
him. The bound manuscripts, he thought, 
had to do with the same range of sub- 
jects, and some of them had titles pasted 
on their covers which were stranger sti!! 
—very long and unpronounceable Eastern 
words with things over the vowels. 

He held up one of the books and 
nodded to the other man, who was busy 
lighting a cigarette. 

“Reading it up, I see!” commented 
Jimmy Rogers, and his host said, in a 
tone which seemed to hint at embar 
rassment : 

“Yes. That is— Well, yes,I am. It’s a 
new world to me. I don’t quite know- 
It’s interesting, to say the very least.” H: 
crossed to one of the windows and stood 
there a moment, staring down int: 
the crowded traffic below. The smoke 
from his cigarette curled and wreathe: 
round his white head, like a blue mist 
like altar smoke round the head of a 
sculptured saint. The figure is Jimmy 
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“TI WISH I 
and he gave a little inward 
augh at its inappropriateness. 

Abruptly the man swung about again. 
He frowned across at his guest, but his 
ves were round and eager and, it may 
e, a little frightened. 

“ What,” said 
hould be, after 
What if it’s true?” 

“ue It ? - 
it he 


‘ 
Rogers , 


what if there 


something in it? 


he — “ 


all, 


man; 
what “it” 


the younger 
enough 


queried 
knew well 


as. He was, as it were, sparring for 


And old 
satient gesture. 
“What Chadwick says,” said he. 
What the Swami What those 
hooks hint at and those manuscript trans- 
lations of Chadwick’s tell. What if it’s 

ll true?” 

“Oh, rubbish!” said Jimmy 
rudely. But the elder man shook his 
head and drew a little sigh. He stared 

t his guest with an eager and rather 
pathetic anxiety. 

“That’s what I said at first, you know. 
You remember that that’s just what I 
said. ‘Rubbish!’ That was the very 
vord I used. ... I wish... You know 

. . Well, I wish I were as sure now. . 
What if ... Oh, damn it!” he cried. 
What if it’s true? And how do you 
‘now—how do I know it’s not? There’s 
‘a lot we don’t see, you know, don’t know 
about—undreamt of in our philosophy. 
[hose spiritualist chaps, now! Those 
Psychieal Society fellows! Ever read 
their reports—experiences—things they've 
seen—and done? They’re not charlatans 

not all of ’em, anyhow. They’re truth- 
ful, reputable citizens.” 

Old Diedrich came a step forward into 
the room, and struck one hand emphat- 
ically down upon the littered table. 

“ And these things,” he said. “ These 
books and manuscripts. Why—” He 
paused as if for words of sufficient 
strength, and in the end shook a help- 
less head. 

“They say it’s true,” said he. “ They 
say—just as Chadwick said—that it’s a 
commonplace—well-nigh a commonplace. 

-+J could read you . quote you 
eases ... examples. I could make your 
eves pop out of your head with sheer 
amazement. . . . What’s one to believe?” 
“ Nothing that he can’t see and touch,” 
said Jimmy Rogers, oracularly. But+the 


time. Diedrich made an im- 


says. 


Rogers, 


WERE 
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elder again shook an 
head, saying: 

‘Pardon me, but that’s rubbish itself, 
you know. You can’t see or touch an 
atom. You can’t see or touch many of 
the great universal facts—the attraction 
of the for the earth—the ebb and 
flow of tides—a thousand great things. 
I tell men have and known 
eases of transferred identity. The thing 
is not even wondered at among certain 
men in certain places—not even won- 
dered at. They know it’s true.” He 
dropped down upon a chair and took his 
head into his hands. 

“And oh, my God!” said he, “ 
wonderful golden chance 
chance ... if it is 
all over again 
hody 


man impatient 


sun 


you seen 


what a 
what a golden 
true! ... To 
. . feel red blood in your 
. young and strong and 
. forty good years ahead of one 
instead of this terror by night and 
” He looked up at Jimmy Rogers 
with an odd flash of something like 
anger—a weak and senile anger. And he 
eried out: 

“You don’t know what it is to go to 
sleep at night afraid, deadly afraid, of 
what the next few hours may work upon 
vou. You don’t know what it is to dread 
looking into a glass in the morning like 
a woman—like a woman who sees the 
world slipping away from her and knows 
that she can’t hold it back much longer. 
I tell you you don’t know what it is.” 

The man’s face was wrung with gen- 
uine agony, and Jimmy Rogers stared 
at him aghast. Here was a new light 
upon Diedrich Ashley, the gay and ele- 
gant, the eternaily young. Here was a 
new Ashley, indeed! Jimmy Rogers had 
often heard the old beau compared to a 
woman, and everybody knew in a general 
way that the man must be very proud of 
his extraordinary youth, and must take 
all manner of womanlike pains to pre- 
serve it; but ne one had ever seen, and 
it is probable that no one had ever sus- 
pected, the other side of the picture— 
the dread and the terror and the an- 
guish. It seemed to Jimmy Rogers one 
of the most unpleasant things that he 
had ever encountered. It seemed to him 
curiously revolting and at the same time 
pathetic, and he found himself wanting 
very much to get away. He had all the 
natural horror of the Anglo-Saxon man 


live 


keen 
again 


day! 
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in the face of a “scene,” and, as he 
watched that bowed and trembling figure 
across the room, he felt himself go quite 
hot and cold all over with embarrass- 
ment. It was a little indecent, he 
thought, to show your innermost feelings, 
like that, to another man, and he wished 
that he could get away out of this sur- 
charged atmosphere into the good and 
cheerful air of the street. He began to 
feel abused and angry at having been let 
in for such a scene, and his anger, search- 
ing for a victim, fell upon the instigators 
of all this outrageous nonsense. 

“T ean’t think,” he said, irritably, 
“why a sane human being like 
should let himself be hoodwinked and 
hypnotized in this fashion by a pair of 
—of fakers. The whole silly thing began 
in a joking discussion, and when those 
two saw how keen you were they kept 
it up, that’s all. It’s sickening. I hate 
to see you made a goat of. The more 
seriously you take it, you know, the more 
of a chance you give them to laugh. 

“Transferred personality!” he jeered. 
“Tt makes me sick. They say it can be 
done, that pair of comedians, and they 
give you a lot of rotten books full of 
vague phrases. What’s the good of it 
all? Why don’t you call in Madame 
Cleopatra, the Seventh Daughter of a 
Seventh Daughter, from round the corner, 
in Sixth Avenue? She'll warn you 
against a dark lady crossing your path 
and tell you you’re going on a voyage. 
And it ‘Il only cost you half a dollar. 
These chaps Il let you in for all you’ve 
got, and they won’t even tell you about 
the dark lady. 

“« Transferred 


you 


Whose 


personality ’! 
personality are you going to transfer 
into, and how are you going to manage 


it? Why not just take an elixir of yduth 
if you want to live over again? I dare 
say your friend Ram Verandah, or what- 
ever his silly name is, could fix you out. 
Maybe he could take you on a personally 
conducted Ponce de Leon tour to the 
Fountain of Youth. Expensive journey, 
but full of novelty.” 

Diedrich Ashley did not answer his 
guest’s question directly, and he showed 
no anger at its rude and jeering tone. 
He went across to the table and chose 
from the books and papers lying there 
a certain manuscript bound in Japanese 
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cloth of gold. Then he went back to hi 
chair and, opening the bound sheets mid 
way of their thickness, he read aloud 
Jimmy Rogers the tale of a certain ho] 
man of the north of India who, findin,: 
his good works of instruction and t} 
like about to terminate by reason of } 
old age, passed into the body of a yo 
disciple who was about to die, and eco) 
tinued for another lifetime. After tha: 
he read of another like instance, a 
after that he closed the book and t 
of several more which he had got fr 
Chadwick or from the Swami Ramanan: 

Jimmy Rogers heard him throug 
without interruption and Without mov 
ment, save that twice he lighted fr 
cigarettes and once or twice sipped fr 
the long glass at his elbow. 
end he said, gravely: 


Sut in tl} 


“Of course you convince me of not 
ing, really. Those are tales which ma 
or may not be true. At their best th 
are true of Oriental religious fanatics 
men whose lives are scarcely human 
begin with, and who spend their yea 
in a sort of ecstatic trance state. I) 
not prepared to deny that very que 
things happen among such people. T| 
question is, can they happen here amo 
us in New York?” 

“Yes,” said Diedrich Ashley, in a | 
voice. “ Yes, that is the question. B 
I am told that they can happen here.” 

“ Another thing,” said Jimmy Rogers 
“You cannot have failed to that 
It means—death. It means death, 
know.” And the elder man said: 

“T know. I know.” 
unsteady whisper. 

“Death to my own worn-out body 
he said. “Death to this damned she! 
that I have coddled and preserved and 
labored with and agonized over. Deat! 
to that—and a new beginning wit! 
health and youth and strength—years 
more to live! Twenty, thirty, forty years! 
My God, what a thing! What a blessed 
golden thing!” 

Abruptly he looked up, with an od 
furtive light in his eyes. 

“Tm in 


see 


He spoke in 


telephonie communicati: 
with one of Archie Bretherton’s do 
tors,” he said. “The man is a sort 
of connection of mine. Tm—afraid 
Bretherton won’t last the week 
He’s very low.” 
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For an instant Jimmy Rogers did not 
inderstand. Then he leaped to his feet, 
his face ablaze. In that moment the 
elder man must have believed himself in 
physical danger, for he shrank back in 
is chair with his two hands raised a 
little way before him. But, after a 
space of fierce and silent staring, Jimmy 
Rogers turned away and took up his hat 
and stick. 

“T’ve heard enough, I think,” said he. 

I think I’ve heard quite enough. I'll 
just bid you good day.” 

He heard Diedrich Ashley call after 
him twice as he left the room and the 
flat, call his name twice, in a broken 
voice with pain in it and a sort of pitiful 
eagerness and something like desperation, 
but he was disgusted and angry, and he 
went on without hearing. Down in the 
street, breathing the good crisp air with 
healthy relief, he looked back and up 
at Ashley’s window, and he began to be 
a little sorry for his haste. He began 
to pity the man—haunted and devil- 
ridden by secret fear, badgered and hood- 
winked by adventurers. The poor old 
beau was scarcely responsible for his 
words or actions—scarcely sane, Jimmy 
Rogers thought. He began to be very 
sorry for his own violence, and he was 
on the point of going back to say so, but 
he met a friend just then and was dragged 
off to help buy a wedding-present for a 
girl he had once wanted to. marry. 

However, when, on the next day, he 
received a long, rambling, incoherently 
apologetic letter from old Diedrich he 
answered it with extra civility, and ex- 
pressed regret for his shortness of temper. 
Even that reparation struck him as in- 
adequate, and he made a mental note 
to be very nice to the poor old madman 
at the first opportunity. 

The opportunity was not long in 
coming. 

He saw no more of Diedrich Ashley 
for the rest of that week, and he saw no 
more of Ashley’s two friends, either. But 
he was disagreeably reminded of the 
three by meeting, one day, a cousin of 
Archie Bretherton’s, who told him that 
Bretherton was very low indeed, and 
that his life was a matter of two or three 
days more at best. 

This was on Friday, and for the week- 
end Jimmy Rogers was in the country. 


But on Monday afternoon, as he arrived 
at his rooms, he was met by a letter from 
Ashley, sent by hand. The brief letter 
was almost as incoherent as the former 
one had been, but he could make out 
that old Ashley prayed him to come at 
once to the St. James, and to see him 
(the writer) “ through ” some very vague- 
Jy indicated crisis. Jimmy Rogers paused 
only long enough to give some instruc- 
tions to his man, and then went as 
fast as a taxicab could take him to th 
St. James. 

Ashley’s man let him into the flat, and 
Jimmy Rogers thought the fellow’s face 
looked pale and anxious. Once he 
thought the man was going to speak to 
him, and he hung back a little to make 
an opportunity, but the servant’s train- 
ing or his timidity had the better of him, 
and he said nothing. 

In the big corner living-room Jimmy 
Rogers found his host, and well-nigh 
cried out with amazement and concern 
over the old beau’s altered appearance. 
The miraculous youth seemed to have 
dropped from him like an outworn gar- 
ment, like the swift passing of the 
glamour lent by a stage light. He was 
a haggard and gaunt old man, and the 
hand with which he grasped Jimmy 
Rogers’ hand shook and trembled, but 
his eyes were gleaming brilliantly with 
a light which seemed to be blended of 
excitement and of eagerness and of fear. 
He said, in an unsteady voice: 

“T wanted you. I wanted somebody 

. stand by me... somebody outside 
it all. And I knew you knew... a 
little. No tiresome explanations.” The 
man was almost beyond coherent speech. 

Jimmy Rogers said: 

“What’s up? What is it all about?” 
And just then he caught sight of Arthur 
Chadwick, who was in a far corner of 
the room, and of the Swami Ramananda, 
who stood near, clad in a long Eastern 
robe of silk, and with a turban on his 
head. Jimmy Rogers drew back a step, 
frowning, but Ashley followed him, and 
began to coax and to wheedle exactly as 
a child wheedles a grown-up for some 
boon. The thought came to Jimmy 
Rogers that perhaps the old gentleman 
was a little mad, in truth, and not mere- 
ly irresponsible through excitement. 
But whatever his abnormal state might 
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be, he should suffer no longer, Jimmy 
Rogers said to himself, from this pair 
of cheap spiritualists. He turned with 
a stern face toward the other two men, 
who waited together across the room, and 
the Swami Ramananda came forward a 
little to meet him. 

Then a very odd thing occurred. Long 
afterward, Jimmy Rogers looked back 
many times upon that time and tried 
to remember just what had happened, 
just what he had said and just what the 
brown-faced Oriental gentleman had said, 
but the space, whatever it may have been 
—a minute, five, ten—was a veiled space 
to him, and he could remember only the 
sound of a very gentle and measured 
voice which spoke unhurriedly, without 
anger. It seems to have been an ordi- 
nary case of hypnotism, remarkable only 
in that Jimmy Rogers’ senses and phys- 
ical powers were left quite free, even his 
will untampered with—save in the one 
matter forward at the time. In that, 
in his opposition to these two men whom 


he believed to be adventurers, in his 


anger and disgust at old Diedrich Ash- 
ley’s folly, he was, as it were, paralyzed. 


For the space of what may have been 
ar hour he remained in that comfortable 
room where the dusk was beginning to 
gather, a being apart, aloof, a spectator, 
one looking in through a window, with- 
out power and without desire to meddle. 

So old Diedrich Ashley fought out his 
destiny unaided, alone. 

The telephone rang with a sharp whir 
from its little recess at one side of the 
room, and Ashley gave a violent start 
and turned toward it. His hands moved 
in jerks beside him, and his face began 
to twist. After an instant he said, in a 
sort of whisper: 

“T cannot ... I cannot,” and he said it 
two or three times over, wringing his 
hands. But Arthur Chadwick had al- 
ready moved past his host toward the 
wall, and Jimmy Rogers, after a mo- 
ment, heard his low voice at the tele- 
phone. He said: 

“Yes—Mr. Ashley is here. Yes, this 
is Chadwick. What—? Ah, Morris!” 
Then there was a wait, and at its end 
Chadwick said: “Any moment now? 
Yes. Thank you. [I'll tell him.” He 
turned back into the room and looked 
toward Diedrich Ashley. He said: 
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“ Doctor Morris says it may come a 
any moment now. The family has be 
called to the bedside.” The elder man ga 
a sudden hard gasp, but from across ¢] 
wide room the Swami Ramananda said 

“Young Mr. Bretherton will die 
half an hour—not before.” Chadwi 
remained where he had spoken, watching 
but the Indian went forward to whe 
Diedrich Ashley stood in the centre 
the room. And Jimmy Rogers, from | 
window-seat,in the corner, looked on 
if the thing were a play. 

“We must make ready,” the Swam 
Ramananda said, in a very gentle voic 
He said: “ The time is near. We must 
make ready soon,” and he called the ma 
a name, but it:was a long and strang 
and many-syllabled name which Jimn 
Rogers had never before heard. 

Old Diedrich said: 

“Yes ... yes!” in a strangled whi: 
per. He tried to speak again, but the 
voice broke and failed him. His face 
had turned a_ ghastly yellow - white, 
sunken and wrinkled and masklike. In 
it his eyes wavered and could not be stil! 
He brushed past the man who had spoken 
to him and began a nervous aimless 
pacing up and down the room. The man 
Chadwick watched him fixedly, following 
him with his eyes. The Swami Rama 
nanda stood beside a wall and began to 
recite in his own tongue what may hav 
been prayers or invocations. He chanted 
them in a singing voice, very low and 
sweet, and the chant ran up and down 
with a slow majesty that was almost 
Gregorian, but at the close of the stav: 
it broke into weird minor quavers, so 
that it sounded like the chanting o! 
prayers in a mosque. And the light i 
that place grew fainter and fainter, and 
the dusk gathered so that the men’s faces 
showed dimly white against it. 

Old Diedrich Ashley moved uncertain- 
ly up and down the room, his steps waver- 
ing, his masklike face a little contorted 
Sometimes he muttered under his breath. 
but the voice was dry, feeble, and no 
words could be heard. Once he halted 
for a little space and covered his fac: 
with his hands, and once he pulled out 
his watch and stared at it, holding it 
between shaking fingers for what must 
have been three or four minutes. The 
little white dial and the slow inexorable 
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“T WISH I 


hands would seem to have recalled him 
from his haze of vague terrors to the hard 
and eoncrete fact of time. There were 
but a few minutes remaining. He took 
ip once more his faltering march, but 
there was method in him now. 

He moved slowly along one wall, and 
his eyes dwelt upon the portraits that 
hung there—portraits of sweet and beau- 
tiful ladies. He looked upon them one 
by one, and the beautiful ladies looked 
back, smiling each in her lovely way— 
proudly or gravely or in mirth or in 
eonseious and _ deliberate allurement. 
They had been, each in her time, parts 
of old Diedrich’s life, had thrilled and de- 
lighted him—set him upon mountain peaks 
or plunged him into abysses; now he must 
say farewell to them. The masklike face 
smiled and stilled, and smiled again 
and contorted into lines of anguish. Be- 
fore one of the ladies pictured there old 
Diedrich bowed his white head and a sob 
broke from him, for she had been chief 
of all, and he had very often said to him- 
self that when he should ‘come to die 
and the eager friends were hurrying him 
downward to the hell he so richly de- 
served, this lady would lean from the 
gold bar of heaven and call to him—call 
his name; and that, because she had loved 
him, they would take their hands from 
him, and let him climb to her and look 
onee more into her beautiful face before 
eternity should begin. That was what he 
had promised himself, but now—was she 
also to be laid upon the sacrificial altar? 

He went on down the room, and his 
eyes dwelt upon all the good and com- 
fortable and familiar things in it—the 
things which stood for the life he had 
lived. It was a room much given over 
to what might be called symbols—the 
room of a man who loved beauty of 
decoration, but who loved dearness of 
association more—a room replete with 
tokens, mementos, ghosts of departed 
pleasure. The old man looked upon 
these things, and an agony of bitterness 
wrung him as he began actually to realize 
what he must lose—all that he had been, 
all that he had won and garnered, all 
that was sweet and familiar, dear from 
long habit. His mind had been so daz- 
zled by glories to be gained that he had 
never given thought to things left be- 
hind. He gave thought to them now— 
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things great and small—habits, associa- 
tions, beliefs, likes and dislikes, friends 
and enemies, things  hard-cemented 
through all a long lifetime. All to be 
surrendered as one surrenders a com- 
fortable old coat for the uncertainties of 
a new one. 

Ay, there was the rub, indeed! The 
new coat. What of it? He began sud- 
denly to realize, as men seldom realize, 
the strange and impregnable isolation of 
human souls, each from every other. 
What, after all, did he or any man know 
of his neighbor ? 

“T wish I were Bretherton.” The 
words that had drawn him into all this 
said themselves over again in his 
mind with a new and terrible distinctness. 

Who, after all, was this Bretherton ? 
What was he? What man knew Brether- 
ton’s hidden heart and soul? What 
whited sepulchre full of dead men’s bones 
might not this favored youth turn out 
to be? It seemed to old Diedrich Ashley 
that he stood in the window of his warm 
and cheery and familiar house, and from 
it looked into cold outer starlight where 
passed a lone, sheeted, and mufiled stran- 
ger with the face of Archie Bretherton— 
silent, mysterious, inscrutable — passed 
and was lost in the chill gloom. 

Terrors like a child’s terror of the un- 
known dark began in old Diedrich Ashley 
to tear and to destroy. He was 
upon the verge of panic. 

Abruptly the Swami Ramananda spoke 
from across the room. He 
more, very solemnly: 

“The time is near. We must make 
ready,” and Diedrich Ashley whirled upon 
him with a hoarse cry. 

“The time is here,” 
in a strong voice. 
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said the Oriental, 
“You will lie down 
upon your bed for the last time. You 
will fall into the sleep irom which there 
shall be no more waking in this body. 
But the Soul of You, the Essence, the 
Imperishable, shall pass into the body of 
the youth who lies dying across the city, 
and he shall in good time rise from his bed 
and live again—his body with your soul.” 

Diedrich Ashley held himself up with 
his two hands upon the table. He spoke 
dryly, in a whisper: 

“Shall I—remember? . . 
know—afterward ?” 

“For a little time, dimly,” said the 
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Swami Ramananda. “Then memory 
will fade. It will be as if you had died 
here to-day and as if the youth had re- 
covered from his illness.” 

“T see,” said Diedrich Ashley. “ Yes 

. I see.” 

He drew a very long and deep breath, 
and he began to raise himself upright by 
his hands, slowly, as if the action cost 
him a great effort. But at that instant, 
upon the dim and tense and strained 
silence of the room, the telephone bell 
shrilled suddenly loud and harsh. It was 
like a physical blow to each of the four 
men who were there, but to one of them 
it was like a sword-thrust. 

Old Diedrich Ashley answered it with 
a sort of scream. He fell over forward 
upon the littered table, his hands clawing 
among the books and papers and writing- 
things, and he seemed to go—as the 
phrase has it—all to pieces before the 
eyes of the three other men. Arthur 
Chadwick sprang to the telephone and 
tore the receiver from its hook. He 
listened an instant and turned away 
again, dropping the receiver from his 
hand, so that it swung back and forth 
at the end of its green cord. 

“Tt’s nothing!” he said, loudly. “ Noth- 
ing at all. Only a message from a shop.” 
He started forward toward the table, but 
Diedrich Ashley seemed to know, and 
leaped up, sobbing. He began to back 
away before the other man’s advance, his 
arms raised before him. His face was 
horrible, livid and twisted with fear. 

“T won’t do it!” he screamed. “I tell 
you, I won’t do it. I daren’t! I’m afraid! 
Oh, my God, I’m afraid.” He backed 
away down the room, crouching like a 
cornered animal, sobbing and weeping 
and making the most dreadful noises. 

“You sha’n’t make me do it!” he cried. 
“Tm afraid! I’m afraid! Oh, for God’s 
sake let me alone! I’m afraid!” He came 
near the end of the long room, and, see- 
ing that Chadwick did not follow him, 
but stood still beside a window, staring, 
he turned and made a scuttling dash for 
the door which led to the room beyond. 
The door was closed, but old Diedrich 
threw himself against it, beating upon 
it with his hands, and crying out for 
his servant, Saunders, to let him through. 


Jimmy Rogers, on his feet in the wi 
dow embrasure, saw the servant’s whi 
face appear in the opened door, saw « 
Diedrich Ashley disappear, heard t! 
door slam, and, quite suddenly, the cha 
were loosed from about him and he wa 
himself once more. He went forwa: 
into the room. 

The Swami Ramananda and Art! 
Chadwick stood there together. Cha 
wick’s face was red with excitement and 
something else, which may have be 
anger, but the Indian’s face was, as ; 
ways, grave and still, altogether inscrut 
ble. Jimmy Rogers regarded the tv 
in silence. 

“ Well,” he said, in the end, “ you’y 
pretty nearly killed him between yo 
You’ve done very well. A noble piece 
of work.” He’went to the door whic! 
led into the little entrance hall and 
opened it. 

“Will you go out on your feet?” hi 
inquired, “or will you be thrown out? 
You haven’t much time to decide in.” 

Chadwick moved impatiently toward 
the door, and the Swami Ramananda, 
grave and dignified, followed him. 

“Oh, we'll walk out,” Chadwick said 
“ We'll walk out, I think.” 

The telephone began to call again. It 
could not ring, for the receiver was of 
the hook, but it made a sort of bubbling 
rattle. Jimmy Rogers went to it and 
listened. When he turned back he found 
that the other two men had waited in the 
door. Jimmy Rogers said: 

“ Bretherton is dead,” and the Swami 
Ramananda said: 

“Yes, I know.” 

The young man took a step or two 
forward, frowning. He spoke in a tone 
of mingled embarrassment and depreca 
tion, as it were, unwillingly. 

“T should rather like to know,” lx 
said—* it would be interesting to know 
if—if this damned business was all a 
rotten hoax played on poor Ashley, or if 
Well, I mean to say, if it could have bee: 
done, you know—if you were telling him 
the truth. That’s what I should lik 
to know.” 

But Arthur Chadwick and the Swami 
Ramananda turned without a word ani 
left the room. 
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VISITOR of the Easy Chair who 
seemed to have no conception of 
his frequency, and who was able 

» supply from his imagination the wel- 
come which his host did not always 
hurry to offer him, found a place for him- 
elf on the window-sill among the mis- 
taken MSS. sent in the delusion that 
the editor of the Chair was the editor 
of the Magazine. 

‘I have got a subject for you,” he said. 

‘Have you ever heard,” we retorted, 
“of carrying coals to Newcastle? What 
made you think we wanted a subject ?”’ 

‘Merely that perfunctory air of so 
many of your disquisitions. I should 
think you would feel the want yourself. 
Your readers all feel it for you.” 

“Well, we can tell you,” we said, 
“that there could be no greater mistake. 
We are turning away subjects from these 
premises every day. ‘They come here, 
hat in hand, from morning till night, 
asking to be treated; and after dark they 
form a Topie Line at our door, begging 
for the merest pittance of a notice, for 
the slightest allusion, for the most 
cursory mention. Do you know that 
there are at least two hundred thousand 
subjects in this town out of a job now? 
If you have got a subject, you had better 
take it to the country press; the New 
York magazines and reviews are over- 
stocked with them; the newspapers, 
morning and evening, are simply in- 
undated with subjects; subjects are 
turned down every Sunday in the pulpits; 
they cannot get standing-room in the 
theatres. Why, we have just this mo- 
ment dismissed a subject of the first in- 
terest. Have you heard how at a late 
suffrage meeting one lady friend of votes 
for women declared herself an admirer 
of monarchies because they always gave 
women more recognition, more honor, 
than republics?’ 

“No, I haven’t,” our visitor said. 

“Well, it happened,” we affirmed. 
“But every nook and cranny of our 

Vor. CXIX.—No. 709.—-19 


brain was so full of subjects that we 
simply could not give this a moment’s 
consideration, and we see that all the 
other editors in New York were obliged 
to turn the cold shoulder to it, though 
they must have felt, as we did, that it 
was of prime importance.” 

From a position of lounging ease our 
visitor sat up, and began to nurse one 
of his knees between his clasped hands. 
“But if,” he asked, “you had been able 
to consider the subject, what should you 
have said 2” 

“There are a great many ways of con- 
sidering a subject like that,” we replied. 
‘We might have taken the serious atti- 
tude, and inquired how far the female 
mind, through the increasing number of 
Anglo-American marriages in our inter- 
national high life, has become honey- 
combed with monarchism. We might 
have held that the inevitable effect of 
such marriages was to undermine the 
republican ideal at the very source of 
the commonwealth’s existence, and by 
corrupting the heart of American moth- 
erhood must have weakened the fibre of 
our future citizenship to the point of 
supinely accepting any usurpation that 
promised ranks and titles and the splen- 
dor of court life.” 

“Wouldn’t you have been rather mix- 
ing your metaphors?” our visitor asked, 
with an air of having followed us over 
a difficult country. 

“Tn a cause like that, no patriotic 
publicist would have minded mixing his 
metaphors. He would have felt that the 
great thing was to keep his motives pure; 
and in treating such a_ subject our 
motives would have remained the purest, 
whatever became of our metaphors. At 
the same time this would not have pre- 
vented our doing justice to the position 
taken by that friend of votes for women. 
We should have frankly acknowledged 
that there was a great deal to be said 
for it, and that republics had hitherto 
been remiss in not officially acknowledg- 
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ing the social primacy of woman, but, 
in fact, distinctly inviting her to a back 
seat in public affairs. We should then 
have appealed to our thoughtful readers 
to give the matter their most earnest 
attention, and with the conservatism of 
all serious inquirers, we should have 
urged them to beware of bestowing the 
suffrage on a class of the community dis- 
posed so boldly to own its love of the 
splendors of the state. Would it be sage, 
would it be safe, to indulge with demo- 
cratic equality a sex which already had 
its eyes on the flattering inequality of 
monarchy? Perhaps at this point we 
should digress a little, and mention 
Montesquieu, whose delightful Spirit of 
Laws we have lately been reading. We 
should remind the reader, who would 
like to think he had read him too, how 
Montesquieu distinguishes between the 
principles on which the three sorts of 
government are founded: civie virtue 
being the base of a republic, honor the 
ruling motive in the subjects of a 
monarchy, and fear the dominant passion 
in the slaves of a despotism. Then we 
should ask whether men were prepared 
to entrust the reins of government to 
women when they had received this 
timely intimation that women were more 
eager to arrive splendidly than to bring 
the car of state in safety to the goal. 
How long would it be, we should poign- 
antly demand, before in passing from 
the love of civic virtue to the ambition 
of honor, we should sink in the dread 
of power?” 

Our visitor was apparently not so 
deeply impressed by the treatment of 
the subject here outlined as we had been 
intending and expecting he should be. 
He asked, after a moment, “ Don’t you 
think that would be rather a _heavy- 
handed way of dealing with the matter?” 

“Oh.” we returned, “we have light 
methods of treating the weightiest ques- 
tions. There is the semi-ironical vein, 
for instance, which you must have noticed 
a good deal in us, and perhaps it would 
be better suited to the occasion.” 

“ Yes?” our visitor suggested. 

“Yes,” we repeated. “In that vein 
we should question at the start whether 
any such praise of monarchy had been 
spoken, and then we should suppose it 
had, and begin playfully to consider 


what the honors and distinctions w: 
that women had enjoyed under monarc] 
We should make a merit at the sta: 
of throwing up the sponge for republi 
We should own they had never done 
statesmanlike qualities of women justic 
We should glance, but always a liti 
mockingly, at the position of woman 
the Greek republics, and contrast, gr. 

ly to the republican disadvantage, | 
place in the democracy of Athens 
that she held in the monarchy of Spart 
We should touch upon the fact that { 
Athenian women were not only not 
politics, but were not even in socici 
except a class which could be on! 
fugitively mentioned, and we_ sho 
freely admit that the Spartan wom 
were the heroic inspiration of the men 
all the virtues of patriotism at hom: 
well as in the field. We should recogni 
the sort of middle station women lx 
in the Roman republic, where they we: 
not shut up in the almost Oriental 
clusion of Athenian wives, nor invit 
to a share in competitive athleti 
like the Spartan daughters. We shou 
note that if a Spartan mother had t! 
habit of bidding her son return wit 
his shield or on it, a Roman mothe: 
expressed a finer sense of her importanc 
in the state when she intimated that 
was enough for her to be the parent 
the Gracchi. But we should not insist 
upon our point, which, after all, would 
not prove that the decorative quality of 
women in public life was recognized 
Rome as it always has been in mon- 
archies, and we should reeur to the fact 
that this was the point which had be 
made against all republics. Coming 
down to the Italian republics, we shoul 
have to own that Venice, with her duc: 
figurehead, had practically a court 
which women shone as they do in mo 
archies; while in Florence, till the M: 
dici established themselves in sovereign 
rule, women played searcely a greater part 
than in Athens. It was only with th 
Medici that we began to hear of suc! 
distinguished ladies as Bianca Cappell: 
and in the long, commonplace annals o! 
the Swiss commonwealth we should | 
able to recall no female name that lent 
lustre to any epoch. We should contrast 
this poverty with the riches of t! 
French monarchy, adorned with t!] 
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memories of Agnes Sorel, of Diane de 
Poitiers, of Madame de Montespan, of 
Madame de Pompadour, following one 
another in brilliant suecession, and 
-haring not only the glory but the au- 
thority of the line of princes whose af- 
fections they ruled. Of course we should 
have to use an ironical gravity in con- 
cealing their real quality and the char- 
cter of the courts where they flourished; 
and in eomparing the womanless ob- 
curity of the English Commonwealth 
vith the feminine effulgence of the 
Restoration we should seek a greater 
offect in our true aim by concealing the 
name and nature of the ladies who il- 
lustrated the court of Charles IT.” 

“ And what would your true aim be?” 
our visitor pressed, with an unseemly 
eagerness which we chose to snub by 
ignoring it. 

“As for the position of women in 
despotisms,” we continued, “we should 
confess that it seemed to be as ignobly 
subordinate as that of women in repub- 
lies. They were scarcely more con- 
spicuous than the Citizenesses who 
sueceeded in the twilight of the One 
and Indivisible the marquises and com- 
tesses and duchesses of the Ancien 
Régime, unless they happened, as they 
sometimes did, to be the head of the 
state. Without going back to the semi- 
mythical Semiramis, we should glance at 
the characters of Cleopatra and certain 
Byzantine usurpresses, and with a look 
askance at the two empresses of Rus- 
sia, should arrive at her late im- 
perial majesty of China. The poor bad 
Isabella of Spain would concern us no 
more than the great good Victoria of 
England, for they were the heads of 
monarchies and not of despotisms; but 
we should subtly insinuate that the reigns 
of female sovereigns were nowhere 
adorned by ladies of the distinction 
so common as hardly to be distinc- 
tion in the annals of kings and em- 
perors. What famous beauty embellished 
the court of Elizabeth, or either Mary? 
Even Anne’s Mrs. Masham was not a 
shining personality, and her Sarah of 
Marlborough was only a brilliant shrew. 

“At this point we should digress a 
little, but we should pursue our inquiry 
in the same satirical tenor. We hope 
we are not of those moralists who assume 


a merit in denouncing the international 
marriages which have brought our wom- 
en, some to think tolerantly and some to 
think favorably of a monarchy as afford- 
ing greater scope for their social genius. 
But we should ask, with the mock- 
seriousness befitting such a psychological 
study, how it was that while American 
girls married baronets, and _ viscounts, 
and earls, and dukes, almost none, if 
any, of their brothers married the sisters 
or daughters of such noblemen. It could 
not be that they were not equally rich 
and therefore equally acceptable, and 
could it be that they made it a matter 
of conscience not to marry ladies of 
title? Were our men, then, more patri- 
otic than our women? Were men nat- 
urally more republican than women ? 

“This question would bring us to the 
pass where we should more or less drop 
the mocking mask. We should picture 
a state of things in which we had ac- 
tually arrived at a monarchy of our own, 
with a real sovereign, and a nobility, and 
a court, and the rest of the tradition. 
With a sudden severity we should ask 
where, since they could not all be of the 
highest rank, our women would consent 
to strike the procession of precedence? 
How, with their inborn and inbred no- 
tions of the deference due their sex, with 
that pride of womanhood which our re- 
publican chivalry has cherished in them, 
they would like, when they went to court, 
to stand, for hours perhaps, while a 
strong young man, or a fat old man, or 
a robust man in the prime of life, re- 
mained seated in the midst of them? 
Would it flatter their hopes of distinction 
to find the worst scenes of trolley-car or 
subway transit repeated at the highest so- 
cial function in the land, with not even a 
hanging-strap to support their weariness, 
their weakness, or, if we must say it, 
their declining years? Would the glory 
of being part of a spectacle testifying in 
our time to the meanness and rudeness 
of the past be a compensation for the 
aching legs and breaking backs under 
the trailing robes and the nodding 
plumes of a court dress?” 

“That would be a telling stroke,” our 
visitor said, “but wouldn’t it be a 
stroke retold? It doesn’t seem to me 
very new.” 

“No matter, 


” 


we said. “ The question 
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is not what a thing is, but how it is done. 
You asked how we should treat a given 
subject, and we have answered.” 

“ And is that all you could make of it ?” 

“ By no means. As subjects are never 
exhausted, so no subject is ever exhausted. 
We could go on with this indefinitely. 
We could point out that the trouble was, 
with us, not too much democracy, but 
too little; that women’s civic equality 
with men was perhaps the next step, and 
not the social inequality among persons 
of both sexes. Without feeling that it 
affected our position, we would acknowl- 
edge that there was now greater justice 
for women in a monarchy like Great 
Britain than in a republic like the United 
States; with shame we would acknowl- 
edge it; but we would never admit that 
it was so because of the monarchism 
of the first or the republicanism of the 
last. We should finally be very earnest 
with this phase of our subject, and we 
should urge our fair readers to realize 
that citizenship was a duty as well as a 
right. We should ask them before ac- 
cepting the suffrage to consider its re- 
sponsibilities, and to study them in the 
self-sacrificing attitude of their hus- 
bands and fathers, or the brothers of 
one another, toward the state. We should 
make them observe that the actual citizen 
was not immediately concerned with the 
pomps and glories of public life; that 
parties and constituencies were not made 
up of one’s fellow aristocrats, but were 
mostly composed of plebeians very jealous 
of any show of distinction, and that in 
spite of the displeasures of political asso- 
ciation with them, there was no present 
disposition in American men to escape 
to monarchy from them. We cannot, 
we should remind them, all be of good 
family; that takes time, or has taken 
it: and without good family, the chances 
of social eminence, or even prominence, 
are small at courts. Distinction is more 
evenly distributed in a democracy like 
ours: everybody has a chance at it. To 
be sure. it is not the shining honor 


bestowed by kings, but when we remem- 
ber how often the royal hand needs wash- 
ing, we must feel that the honor from 
it may have the shimmer of putrescence. 
This is, of course, the extreme view of 
the case; and the condition of the royal 
hand is seldom scrutinized by those who 
receive or those who witness the honor 
bestowed. But the honor won from one’s 
fellow citizens is something worth hav- 
ing, though it is not expressed in a rib- 
bon or a title. Such honor, it seems 
probable, will soon be the reward of 
civic virtue in women as well as men. 
and we hope women will not misprize it. 
The great end to be achieved for them 
by the suffrage is self-government, but 
with this goes the government of others. 
and that is very pleasant. The head of 
our state may be a woman, chosen at 
no far distant election; and though it 
now seems droll to think of a woma) 
being President, it will come in due tim: 
to seem no more so than for a woman 
to be a Queen or an Empress. At an 
rate, we must habituate our minds to th 
idea; we must realize it with the hop: 
it implies that no woman will then car 
socially to outshine her sister; at the 
most she will be emulous of her in civic 
virtue, the peculiar grace and glory of 
republics. We understand that this is 
already the case in New Zealand, and 
Colorado, and Wyoming. It is too soon 
perhaps to look for the effect of suffrage 
on the female character in Denmark; it 
may be mixed, because there the case is 
complicated by the existence of a king, 
which may contaminate that civie virtue 
by the honor which is the moving principle 
in a monarchy. And now,” we turned 
lightly to our visitor, “ what is the topic 
you wish us to treat?” 

“Oh,” he said, rising, “ you have put 
it quite out of my head; I’ve been so 
absorbed in what you were saying. But 
may I ask just where in your treatment 
of the theme your irony ends?” 

“Where yours begins,” we neatly re- 
sponded. 
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HE academic critic finds fault with 

what he calls formlessness in our 

present-day imaginative literature, 
and in just those examples which seem 
to us to most distinctly mark our ad- 
vanee. Of course he would not think it 
worth while to consider that vast propor- 
tion of eurrent fiction which has no 
claim to be reckoned as literature. It is 
the advance that he deprecates, as be- 
tokening disintegration, a decadence of 
literary art. 

There are other critics, not academic 
and not bound by traditional standards, 
who see in any real tendency something 
inevitable, but who would wish this one 
illustrated by better examples, though 
not by way of reaction or of reversion 
to older types. 

No one will deny that form is essen- 
tial to art. But our sense of form is 
not the same in all the arts—not the 
same, for example, in music as in sculp- 
ture, though the demand for it may be 
as imperative for the ear in one case as 
for the eye in the other. A painter, like 
some of the old Venetian masters, or, 
even more notably, like those of the 
last generation in England and on the 
Continent, may subordinate form to im- 
pression, so that it is felt rather than 
definitely seen—but it is there. If we 
pass from these arts to that of modern 
prose, we are in another element. Here 
the demand is not for visible or audible 
form. In prose that lays no claim. to 
art it may be simply a demand of the 
mind for fitness and economy of struc- 
ture. In imaginative prose the esthetic 
demand is not wholly satisfied by the 
beauty and charm of the content as ap- 
pealing to the imagination, or by mere 
fitness and economy of structure; there 
must also be, in the highest examples of 
the art, the positive and exquisite satis- 
faction which is derived from that 
rhythmic form inseparable from creative 
impulse, and compelled by it in every 
part and in the whole embodiment. But 
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this rhythmic form appeals to an in- 
vard sense. 

A writer may have keen visualization ; 
his effects may be as clearly projected 
as in a stage representation and yet only 
impinge upon the outermost circle of 
sensibility—that which lies nearest to 
and reflects the external world. He is 
to that extent an artist, and we may say 
that only by being able to produce such 
effects has he taken the first step in the 
technique of his art; but he is not by 
virtue of this power a creative artist. An 
automaton may be clearly delineated, 
but it does not live. Perfect visualiza- 
tion, absolute projection, would not of 
themselves make even a dramatist a 
great artist. The creative imagination 


appeals to a deeper sensibility. It al- 
ways did. Ancient tragedy would have 


been but a puppet show, on a large scale, 
if it had not appealed to the fear and 
pity of the audience, and if these senti- 
ments had not determined impression as 
well as form—the impression dominating 
the form. The beauty of a statue shaped 
by a Greek master was inseparable from 
the feeling which had created the mythic 
impersonation before the sculptor gave it 
embodiment—so inseparable that for us 
moderns that which creatively informed 
the statue is still impressive, vaguely 
and indefinably felt by us, to whom the 
original feeling has become alien. 

The new art differs from the old be- 
cause the impressions determining the 
form have changed. We are at home 
with ourselves and akin with everything. 
The winds of destiny have no premedi- 
tated violence in store for us. Our fears 
and hopes and, along with these, our 
sense of the pathetic are not those which 
inspired the Greek tragic drama. Even 
Elizabethan tragedy is for the most part 
remote from us. Our stage is swept not 
only of the old gods, demigods, and 
weavers of fate, but of kings and other 
stately personages; our dramatic invest- 
ment, on the stage or in fiction, is wholly 
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and intimately human. All the springs 
of our interest are within us, and we de- 
mand of the artist only that he shall 
creatively represent and interpret our 
life so that it shall seem more tensely 
real and living. 

It is because our art, in prose litera- 
ture at least, has been brought so near 
to our life that it follows more nearly 
the natural manner of life and has a 
form and embodiment which spontane- 
ously express the modern mind and heart. 

The creations of the older art were 
impressive externally and in pronounced 
types, such as were easily apprehended 
communally rather than individually. 
As in the case of custom or of an external 
rite, so in that of the creations projected 
by the artist’s imagination, general con- 
formity, common participation, were es- 
sential factors in the effects themselves. 
The individual seclusion, in thought or 
feeling, is modern. It had been a slow 
development through all the Christian 
centuries before its possibilities were fully 
disclosed in the ripe and enlightened in- 
dividualism of our psychical era. All 
along, it was a gradual retirement from 
outward conformity, without abnegation 
of human brotherhood. “ Enter into thy 
closet” was its first note—but the first 
clause of the secret litany was “ Our 
Father.” Seclusion was not isolation, but 
the very condition of an ultimate in- 
visible accord. 

Between that first note, fortified by 
other intimations of the Master—of a 
kingdom within, and that out of the 
heart are the issues of life—and the ul- 
timate realization, were interposed many 
systems of outward conformities, contra- 
dicting the central principle and contra- 
dicting each other, yet inevitable in any 
course of free human procedure. But 
an important revolution had been begun 
when truth was taken to heart in belief 
instead of simply being outwardly en- 
acted in a rite. Truth, brought to the 
test of life, becomes the principle of 
freedom—it frees him who seeks it, and 
it frees itself from the masks put upon 
it by the misconceptions of its followers. 

The crisis of the revolution was reach- 
ed when belief itself, no longer resting 
upon extrinsic authority, became a con- 
viction as of something psychically ap- 
prehended and having a real and intimate 


? 


significance for us in our intellectya! 
as well as in our emotional and spiritua| 
life—the life we are living. 


In cherishing our earthly life, maki; 
the most of its real values, we do n 
draw a dark and impenetrable curta 
about it, as if there were no other li{ 
of real and present concern to us. T! 
leverage of the Unknown upon the imag 
ination, though gaining no undue ad 
vantage, as formerly, from our fears, 
greater than it ever was, infolding 
in a deeper mysticism. The mystery w: 
belittled by the fixed conceptions ente 
tained in the past, even in the vision 
of Swedenborg, as it is to-day by sup 
posed messages from departed spirit 
Our hypothetical views have not helped 
us. Retiring from all this vain busines 
we accept the mystery in its inviolate i: 
tegrity, its large and undisturbed im 
plicitness. Currents of our own life, 
never yet broken, powers within us not 
yet recognized—all this subconscio 
field—is participant in that integrity, ; 
that vast implication. Our souls are op 
to the silent, resistless tides of an wu! 
charted sea, and we are mariners wu! 
aware. The mystery is not oppressiv: 
but inviting—our greatest romance, whos 
surprises wait not upon our awakening 
but upon our reversion to sleep, the 
primal mode of life. Our field of wak« 
fulness is very small. It has been widen- 
ed by science to a larger awareness 
the physical world, and it may be furthe: 
widened on the side of the psychical, i! 
not by the emergence into consciousnes: 
of hitherto unrecognized powers, yet at 
least by the extension of human sensibil 
ity beyond its present apparent limita- 
tions. But however this may be, or not 
be, the power and sensibility which w 
cons¢iously have—our whole conscious 
existence—derives unsuspected reinforce- 
ment and_ significance from hidden 
sources. This hidden universe, physical 
and psychical, is felt by us though it 
is not seen; the curtain which hides it, 
though not transparent, is really trans- 
lucent to its irradiation, pervious to its 
influence. Our imagination lies ever 
next to it, and, though unable to image 
or picture a single detail or feature of 
it, derives from it a buoyant expansion 
and levitation as from a native element; 
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moreover, into the very contemplation 
of the mystery there enters the exultant 
sense of that nativity. 

We dwell upon this undiscovered 
country of the soul, wherein, indeed, we 
chiefly dwell, because it is evident that 
here at least the creative imagination 
has no help of outward visualization or 
embodiment. In the older art this was 
especially the field for the most definite 
embodiment and depiction, which for us 
are intolerable, forbidden by the ultra- 
modern attitude toward both the visible 
and the invisible world—so far have we 
departed from the impressions reflected 
in Dante’s Divine Comedy, and still 
farther from those reflected in Milton’s 
epic. Our retirement from the whole 
ghostly scheme is complete. 

This retirement is not for the mere 
comfort of sequestration, though that is 
something to be grateful for—a shelter 
from the intrusion of other-worldly de- 
tails, such as, it may be, memories of 
dead and gone universes we have had 
previous acquaintance with, and other 
distractions added to our already over- 
burdensome accumulation in our proper 
experiences. We are even grateful for 
the protection our individuation secures 
against the intrusions of our immediate 
neighborhood. The most intimate sense 
of kinship with living humanity would 
be dissipated by any wide insistence upon 
the particular relationship. 

The pluralistic universe would be too 
much for us, and would be too much 
with us, if all its particularities were 
freely admitted to our consciousness. 
The intimacy cherished in the ultra- 
modern attitude is not general—that is, 
not in particulars bundled together, or 
classified and labelled, a generalization 
which only substitutes a sterile concept 
for real knowledge—but it is generic, 
radically comprehensive, since its inclu- 
sion is a fertile implication, a luminous 
integrity. Thus we may generalize con- 
cerning all material bodies as having 
weight and reach the notional concept— 
universal gravitation. Yet we have no 
real knowledge of the generic bond save 
by the imaginative co-ordination which 
intimates attraction. Then light flashes 
through the whole circle, and we behold 
what we have called a luminous integ- 
rity. As we, in this creative interpreta- 
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tion, look upon the starry heavens, we 
think of levitation rather than of dull 
and obvious gravity. The earth itself is 
lifted up from the position it held in the 
ancient mind—in the conceit of pride, 
as the central scene of all important hap- 
penings, or, in the conceit of abject hu- 
mility, as the footstool of creation—to 
its celestial peerage. 

Our intimacy with the invisible world, 
in which it has its ground, is implicit 
and inviolate. It is religious because 
everything is religious—under the reflex 
bond. It is psychical because, in this 
implication, everything is psychical. But 
it is not subject to any particular intent 
of an outside meddler, of even a profes- 
sional psychologist—such an intent as 
Saul had when he employed the witch 
of Endor, or as one might have in the 
search for lost treasure. We do not 
question the sincerity of those who are 
investigating the phenomena of spiritism, 
hypnosis, telepathy, and clairvoyance, 
or the remarkable results of their ex- 
periments. We are open-minded to these 
disclosures and, we confess, waiting for 
others more wonderful. But is there 
anything in these phenomena which con- 
vinees us that other intelligences are 
engaged than those of the immediate and 
living participants ? 


Whatever may be the ultimate answer 
to this question, one thing is certain— 
that what is going on in the course of 
human evolution is far more wonderful 
and more psychically significant than 
anything disclosed in these special phe- 
nomena. The world beyond our 
sciousness is involved in this evolution 
to an extent not realized in our most 
mystical conjecture, but simply as a 
mighty implication. A new human world, 
with a new sense of life and of life’s 
real values, has emerged in a hu- 
manity. The whole scheme of action 
and sentiment has been revolutionized 
from within. No outward sign or show 
has value or meaning but from the soul 
itself, nor can match or measure the qual- 
ity of the invisible psychical excellence. 

This transformation, the leaven of 
which is creatively operating in the en- 
tire field of Christian culture—in the 
freedom and integrity of the individual 
soul and simultaneously in an invisible 
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collective accord, which is the irresistible 
and absolutely compelling sovereignty 
of our time—has given a new and domi- 
nant note to art, and especially to the 
art of imaginative prose, in fiction, the 
essay, and the play. For the psychical 
motive the psychical form and embodi- 
ment are essential. Mere visualization 
through picture, typical delineation, or 
accurate description will not serve, nor 
will imaginative projection after the old 
fashion. It is due to the absence of im- 
pressiveness associated with time-honored 
methods, we suspect, that the academic 
critic complains of formlessness in the 
best examples of current imaginative 
literature. 

Let us explain what we mean by 
reference to the final scene in Tarking- 
ton and Wilson’s play, The Man from 
Hlome, where the young guardian from 
the Middle West, after exposing the con- 
spiracy to entrap his ward into marriage 
with a titled Englishman, in considera- 
tion of a “settlement” to be made by 
her, involving the bulk of her inheritance, 
and to which the guardian’s consent is 
necessary, is confronted by the girl’s de- 
termination to fulfil her engagement just 
because the exposure indirectly brings 
disgrace upon the man she has prom- 
ised to marry, and who is therefore 
more in need of her sympathy and 
of her wealth. The guardian, who has 
come all the way from Indiana to 
Sorrento to watch over the interests of 
his ward in this matter, is himself in 
love with her, as, in fact, she has come 
to be with him—so that her proposed 
sacrifice assumes a deeply heroic aspect. 
It is the critical moment of the play— 
the test of the dramatist’s creative power. 
The expected course of the dénouement 
lies through a supreme effort on the part 
of the guardian to explicitly dissuade 
the girl from her infatuation. He is 
touched by the nobility of her resolution, 
but it is not to be supposed that this 
blinds him to the degradation involved 
for her and which it is his duty to make 
her see and feel. But instead of this 
obvious and opaque course he does what 
is unexpected—he consents to the whole 
thing, including the “settlement.” He 
retires within himself. The girl is left 
to herself. Neither character is per- 
mitted to disintegrate itself before the 








audience in verbal explication. “ Not} 
ing is doing,” outwardly, so far as th: 
two central personages in the drama a; 
concerned. But it needs only the matte 
of-course acceptance of the sacrifice | 
the young English lord to disclose th 
individual characters in their integrity 

Here we feel that the purely psychic 
impression determines its own form: a: 
attempt to give this form externality, j 
that were possible, would tend to dis: 
pate the firm and consistent effect. 

In The Witching Hour, another po; 
ular play, there is an accumulation 
palpable and not very convincing ps 
chical effects—psychical in the specia 
sense of the term as applied to telepathi: 
hypnotic, and other like particula: 
phenomena—all associated, in this pla 
with the personality of Jack Brookfield 
But neither here nor in such plays as 7’) 
Vampire is there the generically psychica! 
significance of the scene to which 
have referred as illustrating a distinctiy 
characteristic of our modern life and ari 

Situations in contemporary © short 
stories illustrating the same _ kind 
psychical trope as that referred to 
The Man from Home, and entirely for 
eign to earlier fiction, might be adduced 
The recent play by Mr. Clyde Fitch 
A Happy Marriage, has for its distin 
guishing feature the same critical mo 
ment which a few years ago gave distin: 
tion to a magazine story by Marie Va: 
Vorst—a married woman’s full but em 
barrassing surrender of her life into th 
hands of an importunate lover who want: 
everything but that. It is an instantanc- 
ous but luminous disclosure of the lover’: 
insincerity. Such a disclosure would not 
have seemed worth while to Sheridan or 
impressive to his audience, who woul: 
have preferred the explicit dramatic con 
tinuation of the intrigue. 

Art must always reflect contemporain 
ous impression. Confining its repre 
sentations to those things which are im 
pressive to us, our present art excludes 


all that in theme or method has no longer 


any real meaning in human life. We 
have here only attempted to show to what 
an extent the implicit has usurped th 
place of the explicit in our new imag- 
inative literature, permitting a creativ: 
disclosure of vital truth through a purel) 
psychical investment. 
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A MONOLOGUE 





BY CAROLYN WELLS 





ScENE.—A sewing-room, with the usual piles Yesterday I went to Mrs. Ritchie’s Bridge, 
of unfinished or unmended clothing heaped and my partner, that big Mrs. Van Winkle, 
on tables and chairs. Mrs. Lester, a with chains of scarabs all over her chest till 
pretty, fussy little woman, igs trying on she looked like the British Museum, kept 
her own gowns and then tossing them pulling her long sleeves down farther over 
aside, one after another. her knuckles just to annoy me. 

Enter Miss Cotton, a visiting dressmaker. Yes, I know it, my forearm is white and 

Vrs. Lester. Oh, Miss Cotton, I’m so glad round, but I declare it makes me feel posi 
you’ve come! I’m nearly frantic! Excuse tively indecent to go with it bared nowa 
the looks of this sewing-room. I don’t see days. If those suffrage people would only 
why a sewing-room never can keep itself get for women the right to bare arms, they'd 
cleared up! I suppose it’s because they do something worth while. 

never have any closets in them; or if they do, No, indeed, I can’t afford to get 


new 
you have to hang your best dresses there— gowns. These are too good to throw 


away. 


there’s no other place. And so this room Well, they may not be the latest style, 
gets simply jammed with white work and but I don’t want those bolster-slip arrange 


mending and hats, and I don’t know what ments for mine. 
all! My husband says it’s like the Roman Mrs. Van Bumpus, now—you know her, 
Forum done in dry-goods. But he’s a regular don’t you? Well, it would take two kimonos 
Miss Nancy about neatness and order. Now, to go round her, I’m sure; and I saw her 
to-day, Miss Cotton, we’re going to do the other day in one of those clinging satin 
sleeves. See? 
sleeves! And noth- 
ing else. I’m sim- 
ply driven crazy by 
them. 
Oh, don’t look as 
if you didn’t know 
what I meant! You 
know, all my gowns 
have elbow sleeves, 
and I must either 
have long ones put 
in or throw the 
whole dress away. 
Yes, I know I 
said I’d wear the 
rani short sleeves, if 
opr other people did in- 
4 sist on having long 
} am ones. I know I 
ludes said I'd be inde- 
nger pendent, and at 
We least wear out the 
ones I have. But 
I’m conquered! I 
| the admit it! It isn’t 
mar: any fun to go toa 
ative luncheon and_ be 
the only woman at 
the table with 
elbow sleeves! On, Miss Cotton, I'M SO GLAD YOU'VE COME! 
Vor. CXIX —No. 709 —20 
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THIS ISN'T A SLEEVE PATTERN, IT’S A PIANOLA ROLL! 


rigs. My! she looked exactly like a gipsy- 
wagon, the kind that has canvas stretched 
over its ribs. 

No, it’s sleeves, sleeves, I’m after to-day 

-and that’s why I sent for you. 

I’m going to superintend them, you under- 
stand, but I want you to help, and to do the 
plain sewing. 

Well, to begin on this mauve crépon. I 
want to wear it this afternoon, and I think 
we can easily get it done, between us. 

I've bought a paper pattern—I bought 
three—for I mean to spare no expense in 
getting my sleeves right. 

So I bought three different makes, and I 
think this one is best. It was a sort of 
bargain, too, for they sold the sleeve pattern 
and a pattern for little boys’ pajamas, all 
for ten cents. I don’t know what to do 
with the pajamas pattern—so that does 
seem a waste. I’ve no little boy, and I 
shouldn’t make pajamas for him if I had. I 
think the one-piece nighties far more sen- 
sible. If you know of any one who has a 
little boy, I'll sell that pattern for half 
price. Still, ten cents wasn’t much to pay 
for this sleeve pattern. You see, it’s really 
three sleeve patterns. One plain, with dart; 
one plain, without dart; and one tucked. Ill 
use them all, in different waists, but for this 
mauve erépon, I think, .we’ll try the tucked 
one. It would be sweet in net or chiffon. 
Yes, I bought both materials, for I didn’t 
know which you’d think prettier; I trust a 
great deal to your judgment and experience, 
though I always rely on my own taste. 
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Now, here’s th: 
tucked sleeve. Merci 
ful powers! Look 
at the length of it 
Oh, it’s to be tucked 
all the way up, you 
see, and that brings 
it the right length 
Wouldn’t it be easix 
to cut the sleeve fror 
net already tuck 

No, that’s so 

couldn’t match tl 
shade in tucked stuf! 
of any sort. I tris 
in seven shops. Wel 


let’s see. These rows 
of perforation 
match these row 


No—that isn’t right 
That would make t 
tucks wider thar 
the spaces. Why 
never saw such mi 
ions of perforations 
in one piece of pap: 
before! Look here 
this isn’t a sleey 
pattern at all! It’s 
a Pianola roll! I’m 
going to put it 
through and see if it 
isn’t that old thing 
in F, or something 
classic. Cut out the 
tucked sleeve, Miss Cotton. Oh, wait, | 
didn’t mean that literally! My husband r 
proves me so often for using slang. I mean 
[ won’t have my arms done up in Bach's 
fugues; I should feel like a hand-organ. 





PaayWibron Cun Tas on, 


Wuy, I CAN’T BEGIN TO GET MY ARM 
INTO THAT PIPE-STEM! 
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Let’s try this plain 
sleeve with dart. 
H’m—“ lay the line 
of large perforations 
lengthwise of the ma 
terial.” And here 
ire large perforations 
sprinkled all over the 
thing! Oh no, that 
isn’t the way! Yes, 
I’m quite willing you 
should show me, if 
you know yourself— 
but I see these diree- 
tions confuse you as 
much as they do me; 
and if there’s to be a 
mistake made in cut- 
ting this expensive 
material, I’d rather 
make it myself. This 
says, “developed in 
piqué it will produce 
satisfactory results.” 
Well, I can’t wear 
piqué sleeves in a 
erépon gown! Can 
1? There—I’ve cut 
it! Now, “close 
seam, gather between 
double make 
no seam where there 
are three 
bring together corre- 
sponding lines of per- 
forations—and finish 
free edges”! Well! I 
rather those 
free edges will finish 
me! However, baste 
it up, Miss Cotton, 
on. It’s easy to make 
isn’t it? 

Why! I can’t begin to get my arm into 
that pipe-stem! What? I should have al- 
lowed seams? Why didn’t you tell me? Oh 
no, [ didn’t scorn your advice! Why, that’s 
what 1 have you here for! Well, those 
sleeves are ruined. A living skeleton 
couldn’t get into those. It’s most confusing, 
the way some patterns allow seams and 
some don’t. I was going to get one with 
“all seams allowed,” but it had another 
part to it—a “brassié@re.” I don’t know 
what that is, but probably some sort of a 
brass pot or other bric-A-brae junk, and | 
don’t want any more of that. The den is 
full now. Well, I’m tired of making sleeves. 
What do you think, Miss Cotton, of just 
adding lace lower halves? I bought a 
lovely pair, in case*the sleeves didn’t turn 
out well. Now, I'll put on the bodice, and 
you pin them on, and we'll how 
they look. 

Oh, they’re not nearly long enough! They 
ought to come well below my wrists. And 
such beautiful lace—it’s a shame not to use 
them. Yes, perhaps a band of lace at the 
elbow might help. No, that looks awfully 
patchy—take it away. A ruching at the 
wrist? No, nobody wears that. Oh dear, 


crosses, 


crosses, 


THEY 


guess 


and T’ll 
sleeves, 


try it 
after all, 


see 


OUGHT TO 


DRAWER. 


COME WELL BELOW MY WRIST 


what can we do? 
this afternoon! 

Here’s a pair of long lace sleeves, whole 
ones, I bought in needed them. 
Would they do? No—the lace doesn’t match 
that on the bodice. Dye them? No, thank 
you! I bought some dye once, and the 
package said on the outside in big letters: 
“ Dyeing at Home! No trouble at all!” and 
it gave me such a turn, I never could think 
of wearing a dyed sleeve! What can I do? 
L believe [’ll wear them as they are. I hate 
long sleeves anyway. They soiled, 
and they bag at the elbows, and they're ter- 
ribly unbecoming. Oh, I’ve a whole black 
net guimpe! I bought it, thinking it might 
be useful for something. Suppose we rip 
out these sleeves, and the lace neck, and just 
wear the bodice over this guimpe! 

Oh! ch! it looks horrid! just like an old 
fashioned “jumper” suit! You'll 
put the neck back as it was. 

But then what we do 
sleeves ? 

Nothing! Just nothing! I shall have to 
stay at home until I can get some entirely 
new gowns made. -It’s a sin and shame, the 
way we poor women have to be slaves to 
Fashion! And I know, just as soon as I 
am fitted out with long sleeves, the pretty, 
short ones will come in style again! 


I must have this gown for 


case I 


get so 


have to 


can with the 
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HARPER'S MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 








“ Who’s he for?” 
“ Blamed if I know. I’ve lost the tag.” 


“Then put him in with mine, and we'll 


twins.” 


Fish Stories 


es YEAR-OLD Helen made her first ap- 
pearance at Sunday-school on the day 
the superintendent told the children the 
miracle of the loaves and fishes. On her 
return home an older member of the family 
asked her what she heard at Sunday-school. 
Helen answered: “ A man told fish stories.” 





Impossible 


YOUNG Washington lawyer, whose love 
of things bucolic led him not long ago 
to purchase a country place in Virginia, in- 
vited a colleague of the bar to spend the 
week-end 
The visitor was received with much cordi- 
ality, and all the attractions of the place 
were duly enumerated 
for his polite but not 
overkeen interest. At 
each meal he listened 
courteously to eulogies 
of the “ our own make” 
viands. He bore pa- 
tiently references to 
“our own milk,” “ let- 
tuce from that frame you 
saw,” “peas right off 
the vine,” ete., until the 
thing got on his nerves. 
Finally his turn came. 
“Tom,” said the host. 
‘TIT can recommend this 
chicken especially. I 
raised it myself.” 
“Pardon me, my 
friend,” replied the 
visitor when he had at- 
tempted a part of the 
fowl, “but I must take 
issue with you on this 
point. Remember, you've 
been here only a little 
over two years!” 





loves me—” 
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Just Sprung Up 
A==— Norwegian lad 
presented himself before 
a certain school-teacher, who 
asked him his name. 
“Pete Peterson,” he re 
plied. 
“And how old are you 
Peter?” asked the teache 
“Ay not know how old a 
bane,” said the lad. 
“Well, when were you 
born?” continued the teacher 
“Ay not born at all; ay 
got stepmutter.” 
The Reason 
“| HAD taken my silk hat 
to a local dealer to be 
ironed, an operation which 
make ’em his employee accomplished 
while I waited. As I donned 
the head-piece, I happened 
casually to observe: ‘ It’s al 
ways been a wonder to me that your estab 
lishment could afford to iron hats gratis.’ 
“The hatter smiled sadly. ‘Oh,’ answer 
ed he, meekly, ‘the hats would last much 
too long if we didn’t.’” 





A Family Aftair 


ILLIE, a little country boy, six years 

of age, was taken one Sunday night to 
a large city church, where he saw for the 
first time a vested choir. To his mother’s 
surprise and gratification, he not only kept 
wide awake, but seemed greatly interested 
in every part of the service. At its close 
he turned to her and said, “I like this 
church, it is so nice to watch the preache1 
when he comes out with all his wives in 
their nightgowns.” 
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LOVE-SICK NURSE-MAID. “ He loves me, he loves me not, he 
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Mothers 


“ Well, I declare, I wouldn’t have known them. How they do grow!” 





Gnats 


BY BURGES JOHNSON 


HENEVER you have met a gnat 
And laid him low with hand or hat, 
Or fanned at him this way and that, 
And cursed such creatures, 
ll vow you've ne’er looked closely at 
His salient features. 


He has a shrewish sort of face, 
A glance demure, with just the trace 
Of an impertinent grimace; 
Which, after all, 
You must admit is out of place 
In one so small. 


And looking closer, I’ve deseried, 

When lesser gnats are by his side, 

Or midgets, he assumes a stride, 
And never mellows. 


He has a most vainglorious pride 


"Mid smaller fellows. 


The fact that folks, like you and me, 

Would notice him at all, you see, 

Quite turned his little head, tili he 
Lost all perspective: 

He’s quite puffed up with vanity 
At our invective. 


Ah me, it often is the fate 

Of little bosoms to inflate 

And grow, toward those of like estate, 
Quite proud and _ testy. 

That they can e’en annoy the Great 
Has made them chesty. 


My son, if you’ve a pointed pen, 
And want to use it now and then, 

There are no ways within my ken, 
To make Fame love you, 

So bad as jabbing fellow men 
Who loom above you. 
























































An’ I was safe from him.” 
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} No Need of Kindling 
‘ 
iat URING the absence of his wife from 
iit home a Philadelphia man engaged a new 
cook, a country girl not long in the city. 
} Although a good servant, the newcomer 
7 |} evineed a distressing unfamiliarity with the 
' gas-range. It became necessary for her new 
f 


employer to go to the kitehen and explain 
the modus operandi of the range. He gave 
her quite a demonstration, and lit every one 
of the many burners. While thus busily 
occupied, he was interrupted by the call of 
: a friend. 

i “[ think you understand the range now,” 


said he, as he went up-stairs. He soon for- 
; got the matter, and did not see the girl for 


several days. When he did it was again 
in the kitchen, for it occurred to him to go 
thither to see how the range was working. 

“ Everything is going on nicely, sir,” said 
the cook. “ That’s the nicest stove I’ve ever 
seen. You kindled it for me four days ago, 
and would you believe, sir, it’s still burning 
and hasn’t lowered even once!” 
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i ‘ , ‘ “Ten days.” 
A Narrow Escape Then, after a n 
* Once when a bear made after me ments pause, a vo 
I tried to scramble up a tree, from the Dartn 
But failed,” said little Jim. sang out: 
“Then Mr. Bear came up, an’ he ‘Wh at ship 
i ; Just rubbed his hands and boosted me, that? 





Too Long 


SMALL schoon ! 

the Molly Gra 
out of Gloucester, wa 
not long since maki) 
her way into Bost 
Harbor in a_ hea 
fog, which had _ s!] 
down unexpected 
and had _ caused 
great deal of grun 
bling on board. 1 
pilot particularly wa 
anxious and unhapp 
Suddenly at an ear! 
hour in the morning 
the fog lifted a littl 
and the Molly Gray 
pilot saw right ahea 
of him a big liner. 

The “Molly Gray 
helm was quickly pu 
down, and the schoon 
slid under the stern 
of the large vessel. 

Then the pilot 
voice, husky with fog 
rose from the Mol 
Gray: 

“Ship ahoy! Wh 
ship is that?” 

“Dartmoor fron 
Liverpool,’ came t 
answer, promptly. 

“How long out 


“Schooner Mol 
Gray from Glouce- 
ter,” yelled the hus 
ky pilot. 

“How long out?” 
“Out all night,” was the plaintive answ 


Wanted Sympathy 


O the leader of a band in Omaha, jocu 

larly spoken of in that locality as “ th: 
worst in seven different States,” there onc 
came a man with a request that the bani 
play at a cousin’s funeral. 

“Is it a military funeral?” asked tl: 
leader. 

“ Not at all,” was the reply. “My cousin 
was no military man—in fact, he was neve! 
even interested in matters military. Neve 
theless, it was his express wish that you 
band should play at his funeral.” 

The leader was surprised and flattered 
“Is that so?” he asked. 

“Yes,” responded the other. “He said 
he wanted everybody in Omaha to be sorry 
that he died.” 

















A Dangerous Landing 


A Literary Shriner 


BY CARLYLE SMITH 


i itly by munici 
palities and States in which our literary men have won renown.—Dasly Paper 


Numerous early homes f auth yr ‘ been purchased recent 

RATHER think I like the scheme of “ Literary Shrines’ 

By which I mean the places where our Poets writ their lines. 
I understand the State’s agreed to buy ’em one and all 
To show posterity the homes at which the Muses call. 


The cottages of Edgar Poe, and Hawthorne’s humble Manse, 
And half a hundred other famous Literary Plants, 
Already have been purchased at a profitable rate, 
By Cities, Clubs, and Counties, and some others by the State. 


Now, seeing this has come about, it truly seems to me 

The Landlords of our City Flats, and Queen Annes by the Sea, 
Should offer Poets special rates to come and dwell therein 

The while they’re striving for the bays the ready rhymesters win. 


I’m ready now at any time to take a flat up-town, 

Which some day will be valued high because of my renown, 
And purchased by the Authors Club because ‘twas there I wrote 
My famous poem, “ Bildad and His Pink Angora Goat.” 


Or if perchance some fellow, with a cottage by the shore, 

Will let me have it free of rent for seven months or more, 

V’ll move in with my family, and make its value rise 

By writing there my Sonnet on “My Mabel’s Purple Eyes.” 


Indeed, on proper terms, spot cash, I’m always ready quite 
To go and live with any one most anywhere in sight, 
At Bensonport or Rockyville or Homehurst-in-the-Air, 
And make its corner lots 0. K. by writing poems there. 
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Orthodox 


“Oh, Ethel, look at the poor sinner!” 





He Needed It 


A CHICAGO business man recently enter- 
tained at dinner a client from a Wyo- 
ming town. The fastidiousness of the 
Chicago man was somewhat aroused by the 
fact that his companion at table accom- 
plished the several courses with the aid of 
no other implement save his knife, which, 
however, he wielded with telling effect. 

Finally at dessert the Wyoming person 
registered a kick. “See here, waiter,” he 
exclaimed, “ you have given me no fork.” 

“ Why,” put in the host, “ what difference 
does that make? You don’t seem to need it.” 

“Don’t need it!” ejaculated the gentle- 
man from the Northwest. “What am I 
going to stir my coffee with?” 


Her Nationality 


ITTLE SIGRID was the daughter of Nor- 
wegian parents who had come to Amer- 

ica before she was born. When Sigrid went 
to school she had to answer the nativity 
questions that always produce amusing in- 
formation for the teachers. 

“What is your nationality, Sigrid?” 
asked Miss Smith. 

Sigrid tossed her flaxen braids. “I’m an 
American of Norwegian design,” she said, 
proudly. 


That Was Easy 


i was in an Italian settlement kind 
garten. The children were marchir 
like soldiers, when Giovanni — sudden 
stopped and called out, “ George Was 
him soldier too ”—and pointed with his v: 
dirty little hand to a pieture of Washi 
ton, who, mounted on his horse, was hold 
his hat in his hand acknowledging the greet 
ings of the populace. 

“Why do you suppose George Washing 
ton has his hat in his hand?” asked t 
kindergartner, stopping to draw for t 
hundredth time a lesson in courtesy. 

“ To catch de pennies,” was Tony’s prompt 
reply. 


A Principle of Law 


MONG the witnesses summoned to thi 

trial of a negro in a Southern city was 
a big dusky belle. When she took the stand 
the usual question was put to her: 

“ How old are you?” 

Whereupon the lady grew indignant, and 
appealing to the judge, said: 

“T understands, jedge, from my limited 
knowledge of de law, dat no lady is expected 
to testify ag’inst herself!” 








SHE SAT LIGHTLY AND PROUDLY, HER MASK IN HER HAND 





